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Part I 

Grass Prairie 

The summer Roy Grover turned eighteen he was eager t<x 
hurry up and out-grow his birth place, Oklahoma. For several months 
his subconscious had been hinting a background from the Sooner state 
was slightly embarrassing. During the summer of 1942 he consciou- 

ly concluded that "slightly" was too mild. Big changes were in the 
air, and, for him, Oklahoma became the most colorless place in the 
world. To put it bluntly he had been born in a hick state. How 
much easier it would be to face his new life with a prestigious 
background, for example, as a native of New York, London, or even 
California. 

Was it because he felt put-out about being born an Okie that 
he tried to remember as much as possible of his early childhood? 

No, more likely it was because he had qualms about facing his 
new life. Reflection might bring him courage. It might also help 
him avoid some of the gaping pitfalls life held for those venturing, 
away from home for the first time. So he uegan to think about 
little old Oklahoma. 

Could he remember anything, the faintest glimmer, of some¬ 
thing that happened when he was one year old? Roy thought he could. 
However, blurry flashes of memory are always unreliable about dates. 
A scene that he thought was his earliest recollection might really 
have taken place when he was two, three or even four years old. 
Scenes that he thought occurrred when he was three or four might 
have happened earlier. 

The memory, a mere flicker, that he reasoned must have been 
his earliest occurred in some yard, probably at the farm where the 
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Grovers lived. Someone was carrying him. Was it his mother? 

No,, that didn't seem quite right. More likely his bearer was an 
older sister. He was wrapped in a blanket. Wait a moment. He, 
couldn't be sure about the blanket. Logically, it should have been 
a homemade quilt. The Grovers were too poor to afford blankets. 

Nothing took place in this mere flicker. Yet it stuck in 
his mind. Trees. Short, yet dark and brooding. Why dark, and 
why brooding?. He didn't know why. They just were. Strange, be¬ 
cause most of his childhood memories were a-dazzle with sunlight. 

Dense foliage, none of which moved. A dead calm, which 
was another illogicality. Oklahoma, of course, is noted for wind. 

In his reverie Roy knew the names of the trees, although at 
the age of one he couldn't have. They were locusts. Their trunks 
had once been white-washed, but most of the lime had worn off. Some 
thing was hanging from a horozontal limb, something tied with a rope 
A barrel hoop. It must have served as a make-shift swing. No, his 
sister didn't swing him in it. This plotless flicker advanced no 
further than the fact that it was there. Did they ever swing in it? 

Junky pieces of machinery were lying disreputably under the 
drought stricken trees as though an ameteur mechanic had been canni¬ 
balizing old automobile motors and had left the discards wherever 
they may. Something odd about them. These loose cogs, crank-cases 
and fly-wheels were unrusted, but rusted or not, why were they in 
their yard?. Roy knew his mother was excedingly:clean. And what 
fastidious woman would let fly-wheels mar her only grove? Besides 
unsightly cogs the ground was cut with deep, unsightly ruts, caked 
hunks of earth which resisted leveling. A mechanic must have gotten 
stuck there in a long wet spell. Or maybe his mother in early years 
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wes not ss tidy as she become later on. 

He could also remaber their car—the one that ran.. At least 

» 

he thought it belonged to this same scene. It had a high body and 
almost square corners at toe top. The color was some sort of two** 
tone arrangement of gray and black. The windows were long, thin 
things fitting hautily in small doors. Getting in the car must 
have been like mounting steps to a hearse. 

It was a nineteen-twenty-six Chevrolet. How did he know 
its make and model? Roy couldn't explain it. Somehow the date 
and brand stuck in his mind. Possibly his mother had told him 
about it later. Maybe when he was eight or ten years old she 
had dropped something a;bout the family getting a new Chevrolet 
when Roy was an infant.. The whole scene might be a fitting to¬ 
gether of reasoned information rather than actual memory pictures,. 
Reason. Wes it more reliable than memory? An untidy yard strewn 
with automobile parts.. Nineteen twenty—six. Aubtombiles were 
rarer then than in the early nineteen forties. Did he actually 
remember a time when his mother tolerated junk, or did he only 
reason that crank-cases were then too valuable 'to sweep.out of.sight? 

He thought he could remember—or perhaps reason—the odor 
connected with the scene. Pungent grease.. Thick heavy axle grease 
as well as its variant, lube oil, A mucky sort of odor suggesting 
futility, as though by applying loads of grease his father hoped to 
get machinery to work although it had never been designed to run 
smoothly. Or perhaps|Roy had picked up unpleasnt associations 
with the smell of grease later on., Roy hated tinkering with machinery. 

Another unpleasant odor from early childhood also stuck 
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in his mind. Accurately dating the time it appeared in his life 
was, of course, uncertain. The smell of jute. He couldn't stand 
it when he was a kid. He remembered its odor was so over-powering 

ft 

it felt like particles of pure smell were pelting his nostrils. 

Funny, the stuff didn't bother him now. But in nineteen-twenty- 
six, twenty-seven and twenty-eight it was harder to escape. If 
you rode in a car you had to smell it. Layers of it were-.right-. 
below the pretentiously soft velvet upholstry. The cars had no 
heaters. Passengers had to wrap up in blankets, or quilts, or 
old overcoats. Babies were covered up with something and placed 
cheek down on the back seat. G^ly a thin layer of upholstry was 
between them and the jute. How old was he before he outgrew the 
hatred of back seats? 

Cold winters. Which reminded Roy of another vivid scene. 

In this one he was old enough to walk, or at least sit, by himself.. 

A cold day. If not winter, at least late autumn. Enough wind 
to leave a brownish haze of suspended dust, in the air. Roy remem¬ 
bered he was dressed, not in baby clothes, but in some sort of 
little brown overcoat. On this cold, windy day he was forced to 
sit in a place uncomfortably, even terrifyingly, high up. Head 
wrapped in something—a shawl? The wind blew about another unpleas¬ 
ant odor. This one was the smell of dried corn shucks. Irri¬ 
tating. Was it odor or was it chaff that got in his nose, mouth 
and eyes? Why were odors of the farm so unpleasant? To anyone else 
the memory of an autumn ride a-top a wagon load of corn might be 
the sweetest of recoljlections. But not to Boy. He seemed born bating 
a farm. i 

A-top a horse-drawn wagon. No, motors definitely had not 
replaced horses. His father used ariiJBls to get his corn crop to 
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market. But why did his father have to perch his youndest kid 
s way up on top of his year's supply of corn and fool with him 

all the way to town, all during the bargaining with the skin-flint 

1 

produce man, all during the day's selling, buying, loading, unload¬ 
ing, and then all the the bumpy way back home lucky to make it in 
before the wind froze them or night-fall got them lost? Well, 
it was because his mother spent days teaching school (and making 
more money than corn crops could), and Fir. Grover had to baby sit. 

More scraps of memory—all mixed together with hear-say and 
must-have-beens. He was back in the family automobile, not the 
horse drawn wagon. This one might have been a Ford instead of 
a Chevy. His mother was doing the driving. She had a woman 
passenger. Mr. Grover wasn't in the car. He seldom was. It 
must have been a week-end instead of a school day because Mrs. 
Grover had charge of the youndeat kid and had placed him on.the 

back seat. By now Roy must^,certainly, have been passed baby-hood 
because there seemed to be no danger that he would roll off or 
get himself fouled up. 

Again he was surrounded by a brown overcoat, not his own, 

but ' a big one his"mother had worn completely out. Both sleeves 
split under the arms made finding the true edge of this makeshift 
blanket rather difficult. It smelled of tweed and peig:iration. 

When he rode with his mother he was not supposed to kick 
off his cover, whatever it was, and he was not supposed to cry. 

He had to behave. By peeking through a button hole he could 
see the spot in the back of the front seat where some sort of 
metallic fixture had once been. The fixture had anchored the 
end of a fancy cord that back seat passengers could hang on to. 

Cord and fixtures were all gone. 
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Above the back seat, a way -on up, he could see his mother's 
broad shoulders. His mother used to be fat. She was always solid- 
seeming. Her shoulders hardly moved as she pilotted the car over* 
the treacherous country roads. Talk. Talk, talk talk with the 
woman passenger. Hattie Grover, was,.is, and always would be a 
compulsive talker. Odors. Besides the tweed and the dried' perspira¬ 
tion an off-beat odor—immitation . fax fhr , and naptha which had been used 
to clean the coat when it was wearable. And jute, and axle grease, 
and country road dust. Cold. The car's differential wasn't too 
good, and in addition to bad odors he heard its threatening whine. 
Also he heard the women talk. He was cold. 

Roy could remember many scenes like the next one. He was 
throwing a temper tantrum. Home kind of Saturday afternoon work- 
fest. The room full of people, his mother, his sisters and a 
female neighbor or two. Wall paper on the walls, not the pasted- 
on kind, but the coarser stuff put on with big headed tacks and 
round metal tack protectors. Sunny weather. The door open. A 
lot of activity. Everyone too busy to fool with pampering kids. 

Ail the people but his mother came through as mere vague blurs. 

Hattie, however, persisted in his memoiyas clearly as though she 
were right in front of him. Her hair was then a bright red unstreakec 
with gray, she was still heavy-set, and she wore a white voile 
spring dress. Impatiently, she stopped doing something and walked 
over to her sewing machine and started peddling it. "He's having 
another tantrum," she said. "Pay no att^xition to him." 

Roy kept kicking and screaming. 

He could remember the whole room from the viewpoint of 
the floor. The sewing machine treacle was enormous. It was 
some sort of iron grill work painted black with decorations of 
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gold enamel. A greasy rod was attached to one corner and ran upwards 
through a slot in the curved, veneer, bottom which., housed the . raabhine 1 s 
guts.. The veneer was peeling. 

He remembered he eventually missed screaming for a breath 
or two and even considered going to sleep. Immediately, his mother 
said triumphantly, "See there. He's already cried himself asleep. 

Pay no attention to him." 

whereupon he renewed his kicking and screaming with in¬ 
creased vehemence. But the movements of the treadle became fas¬ 
cinating., Did he dare kick around in a circle and get his hand 
caught in it? He couldn't remember if he circled right or left, 
but be did get his finger caught in it. This time his blood-curd¬ 
ling yell could not be ignored. His mother shot up from her 
chair making the ship-lap floor-boarding creak. With one hand 
she grabbed him off the floor. With the other she spanked him. 

His throat became hoarse from shreiking. When she dropped him 
back on the iloor he noticed he had a black blood—blister on his 
thumb. Later he drifted off to sleep. 

In another scene he was older. They must have moved, must 
have been living on another f rm. When he was a child they were 
always moving, not to some far off place, but only to a new start 
a mile or two away, to to a different house, a different pasture. 

On this farm two rows of mulberry trees stretched from the front of 
the house out to a dirt road. Like the very first trees he 
could remember these tree trunks had also been whitewashed prob¬ 
ably by some passed tenant. Here the lime was sticking better. The 

i 

trunks were still white. Again it was warm weather, and the two rows 
of white trunks and green leaves mace the place seem neat, even grand. 
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The best he could remember jut was a Sunday afternoon. 

It seemed like company had been there earlier in the day but 
had left by mid-afternoon. For vague reasons the three child- . 

ft 

ren must stay out of the house, something about their mother 
being sick. So Blanche, -ttena and Roy were out playing under 
those fascinating and grand mulberry trees that they had been 
so fortunate to move in on. 

Probably it was the summer he was four years old because 
be was big enough to walk quite well, but not developed enough 
to keep up with Blanche, six years his elder, and Rena,_five 
years older than he. The two sisters kept pulling him along 
between them, one ahold of each arm. Excitedly they dashed from 
tree to tree. 

They were told to stay out of the house, but that did not 
mean the whole Oklahoma outdoors was at their disposal. They 
must also stay out of those mulberry trees. Some vague pro¬ 
hibition. They saw a brid's nest. It wasn't far out on a top 
limb but was nestled in the lowest crotch just a foot or two over 
their heads. A silky spider web glistened in the late after¬ 
noon sun a few inches above the intricately woven brown grass 
the bird had made into a pocket sized home. Roy could remember 
Blanche saying, "We'd better not." Then Rena said, "We could 
say Roy did it." 

The next thing he remembered Blanche had hoisted J *ena up 
on her shoulders. Something about slicky with ripe mulberries. 
Something else aboutj don't eat any. Then a lot of trashy dried 
leaves with worms on: them fell down. Goody! Worms. Roy dashed 
about picking them up, watching them wiggle in his fingers, 
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squeezing. Then Rena was saying, "It's empty." Blanche said, 

"Get it anyway." 

When he glanced up to see what was going on he saw Rena's 
white muslin bloomers. Exciting?. Not at all. The best Roy 
could remember he had always seen his sisteirs' white muslin 
bloomers. Their mother was always making some, or washing them, 
or hanging them on the line. The girls were always wearing the 
bloomers. Sometimes on the hottest summer days they wore nothing 
else. 

The nest dropped right at Roy's feet. Even more exotic 
than the worms. Horse hair, brown like the tail of old Sweet¬ 
heart. Grass, springy brown grass, and a few yellow weat straws. 

A few twigs, all fitted together as tightly as a basket. And 
a new smell, bird's-nest smell right after the fledglings had 
flown. It made him choke. So the girls took it away from him 
because Mama would get mac if he had a choking fit. 

Then the girls were scrambling up in the limbs after the 
ripe mulberries, scrambling not merely in the first crotch, but 
all over the tree, They forbade Roy to climb up at all. He 
was too young. Mama would have a fit. T hst was fine with Hoy. 

It was far better to stay on the ground and pick up the luscious 
berries his sisters threw down to him. More glimpses of bloomers. 
More of those glistening spider webs, They were all over the 
trees, Something about they weren't really spider webs. Then 
he got sick. 

He vomited. Was this the first vomit in his new life? 
Probably not, since tyabies are always burping and throwing up. 

But it was the first full-scale stomach upteaval he could remem- 
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ber. Horrible. He must cry and scream almost as violently 
as be did in a temper tantrum. His distraught sisters tried 
vainly to get him to hold things down. All at once his mother 
called from the front doorstep. He could not picture that parti¬ 
cular house clearly, but it seemed the front door hung from a 
screened-in porch. Unlike the neat tree-trunks the house itself 
was left unpainted and weather-beaten. Even though it was a 
hot, cloudless summer afternoon his mother's commanding call 
seemed to come from a deep shadow. 

The sisters must take him in-doors and confess all. 

The glazed cloth window shades in the front room were all pulled 
down to their maximum so you could see the exposed wooden roller 
they hung on. His mother had been lying on top of the bed 
spread, not under the covers. The bed in the front room was 
an iron head-and-foot-board arrangement. Only a few days ago 
mama had freshly repainted it in gold gilt. The paint still 
smelled. The white rayon bedspread, patterned in embossed white' 
squares was rumpled where she had been lying on it. 

Fapa was sitting in the shadows of one corner of the room, 
tilting back in a cane-bottom chair, saying and doing nothing. 

You could smell all sorts of odors besides the fresh paint, 
the rubbery smell of a hot-water bottle, some sort of pungent 
linament. Its bottle was unstoppered and sitting on a small 
walnut stained wooden table near the head of the bed. There 
was a meally smell coming from a freshly heated corn-meal pol- 
tice. i 

The wooden ship-lap floor had just been scrubbed. Probably 
mama had scoured it this afternoon to work off nervous energy 
from her self-imposed imprisonment in the front room. The floor- 
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boards were still steamy and smelly. 

His mother was not dressed in the white flannel night 
gown which she wore to bed even on hot summer nights, but in 

ft 

1 

a blue cotton dress that she had starched and ironed early that 
morning. It still showed some signs of freshness but was mostly 
wrinkled. No doubt she had been lying on the bed, getting up, 
lying down, getting up. 

She was in a stew. There must have been a crisis of 
some sort earlier in the day, and this new misdemeanor from 
the children threw her into a new tizzy. She declaimed to the 
whole state of Oklahoma that kids couldn't be depended on to 
keep out of wormy mulberries. He could not remember her exact 
words as she put him on the wrinkled bed, raced back to the kit¬ 
chen, reappeared with cold wet clothes and a dishpan for him 
to vomit in, but she said something like this: "I know in my 
heart these younguns will drive me wild. I'm sick one day, 
and what do they do? Just what they're not supposed to do. 

I'm nervous, but what do I have to do? Look after a bunch of 
kids who don't have gumption enough to stay out of filthy 
mulberries. If this were our own place I would cut every one 
of those nasty trees down. They're as big a nuisance as the 
younguns are.. Not fit for a thing." 

She held his head down over the edge of the bed so he 
could throw-up in the dishpan then she lifted his head and 
washed his face with the wet cloth, and she declaimed some 
more. "I have to dq everything myself. When something goes 

I 

wrong who has to straighten things out? I do. The roof could 
cave in right over our heads and Ted would just sit in the cor¬ 
ner and not do a thing. 


11 


Then she told Roy that he was going 
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to have to control his stomach whether he wanted to or not. 

Each time she laid his head back on the pillow she held the 
damp cloth to his forehead a little longer. How did the scene 
end?' Roy couldn't recall. Most likely he drifted off to sleep. 

Other scenes. Mere scraps of memory. Did they happen 
before or after the mulberry fiasco? The same summer or some 
other year? Roy couldn't be sure. 

A sparsely furnished room. Probably the same one he had 
vomitted in, but the furniture seemed moved around. His mother 
often moved furniture around. She was now standing three or 
four paces away nervously flapping a fly-swatter. The two girls 
were behind her, glum, and watching out of the corners of their 
eyes. Blanche rubbed one barefoot against her other ankle. 

It was evening again (afternoon). The days chores were 
finished. Roy's father was sitting on the bed, not because 
he was tired, but because the bed was the article of furniture 
which served as sofa in their front room. He was about to per¬ 
form one of his specialties, a little act the women didn't care 
for, but one they couldn't openly object to. oo they watched 
from a distance, pretending to be bored. 

"Ahh, ahh," said his father, leaning over on the bed, his 
eyes wide, and crawling like a bear. "Ahh," he said to Roy 
who was sitting on the end of the bed. "I'm gonna git you. 

I'm gonna git you. Ahh. Ahh. A'here I've got you!" And he 
scooped up Roy, put him in his lap and began rocking him back 
and forth. Roy laughed with glee. He was being "tutored up", 
and he loved it. 

"Humph," said his mother. 

Mr. Grover let his son escape a time or two so he could 
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be recaptured. Roy could not remember exactly how scenes like 
this ended either. Probably the women folk found something to 

do in another room and left father and son alone. Fossibly the 

» 

"tutoring up" became tiresome rather..fast.without an audience. 

But most of the time the three children played together 
without interuptions from the father and with really few scoldings 
from the mother. There were quiet sunny days when the three 
of them would run off to the pasture and pick wild roses and 
white daisies and weave them into flower chains. Beautiful 
flowers. Their colors enchanted Boy.. Actually the wild roses 
were tiny cups growing in a weed-like -plant a scant three inches 
high. They wilted in a minute or two after you picked them. 

But when they are the only flowers you have ever seen they can be 
gorgeous. It was Rena who taught him to peel off the wild rose 
petals and hold them up to the light. They would glow like fire. 
It was Blanche who made the best flower chains. She could weave 
the stems together strongly enough so the:trio could parade around 
the pasture with wreaths on their heads. Roy wanted to make 
the wreaths of nothing but wild roses and white daisies, the 
roses because they lit up so well and the daisies because they 
smelled so nice. But Blanche insited they mix in the long 
tough stems of black-eyed Susans. 

"But they smell baa," said Roy. 

Nevertheless Blanche insisted on using the Susans. Waste- 
fully they made chain after chain, often getting tired of them 

and throwing them at each other. Time seemed suspended. 

!| 

Another bright blob of color came into their lives-, a 
perfume atomizer. He had no idea how such an exotic article 
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came to their weather-beaten house, £ut it was there. The 
little treasure was bright orange, semi-translucent and shaped 
in the most deliscious curves he could imagine. Near its top 
was painted an arrangement of dainty blue and lavender flowers. 

It had an exquisite brass fixture above that. And the most 
exciting thing hung down from the fixture. 

"What is it?" said Roy. 

"It's a bulb," said Blanche. 

Blanche also showed the two younger ones how to saueeze 
it. "Just once," she whispered. "Hols it in the palm of your 
hand and squeeze the tiniest little bit. There. Now stop." 

Ah. The odor that came out. "That's called perfume." She 
accented the last syllable. "All women use it. And—oh, no, no, 
no. Don't touch it again. Mama will smell. Put it away quick. 
We'll have to wait until it blows all away. Then maybe we can 
do it again." 

The place to put it away was where they found it, under¬ 
neath a collection of Mother's Day cards tied up with a twine 
string hidden in the bottom drawer of their mama's dresser. 

They left it to Blanche to determine when;the scent had diss¬ 
ipated enough to risk another spraying. In the meantime they 
must play somewhere else—in the cellar, out in the "tank", or 
between the poplars. At last Blanche would say, "Maybe". 

Then they would slip back into the bedroom and cautiously ease 
out the bottom drawer. 

Roy got to squeeze first because he was the youngest. Then, 
after scampering outdoors again, it would be Rena's turn. She 
would use both hands to do the mashing. Her eyes opened wide, 
and her tongye touched the corner of her mouth. 
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When it got to be Blanche's turn she would not merely 
aim the brass fixture in the air, but would hold it with great 
sophistocation to her ear and give a tiny puff. ; 

Eventually they used up all the perfume, and just as event¬ 
ually their mother found out about it. But she meted out jus¬ 
tice to the two girls leaving Roy out of their fate whatever it 
was. lot long after she simply gave the kids the atomizer. They 
squirted water out of the beautiful contraption for a month or 
more. Finally the rubber bulb split in two. 

More exotic colors entered Roy Grover's young life. 

Bright hues seemed to mesmerize him. Cloth remnants. Like the 
atomizer he had no idea how these little rainbows of cloth got 
to their farm. They were just there—stored in a big paste¬ 
board box down in the storm cellar. He remembered the box had 
an address inked out in block capitals on one side. Rena, in 
an effort to teach her little brother the mysteries of th*» alpha¬ 
bet, carefully showed him how to copy each letter bn the side of tht 
box. . Roy learned quickly, and in no time at all was duplicating 
the complete address in pink, blue and purple wax crayons on 
every possible surface in the whole cellar—Mrs. Hattie Grover, 

Rt. yl, Grass Prairie, Ckla. 

The inside of the box was wonderful. Of course they were 
not supposed to get into things stored down in the cellar, but 
Hattie Grover, the school teacher, was often busy else where. 

So her three children fondled each resplendant piece of cloth 
with care. Blue backgrounds that seemed to have green and purple 
jewels in them. Whites, with lavender fruit printed on it. 

Red th. t would change into deeper red when you waved it in the 
sun light. 
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The material itself was an education .in the luxuries of* the 
far off world. Roy was introduced to organdy-filmy oranges— 
chalky, stiff whites. One scrap had an edge on it which Rena 
explained was "pinking". There were several remnants of georg¬ 
ette. You could see through them, dark reds, swirls of blues. 
kov would ask the girls again and again to tell him what the 
names of the weaves were, and he learned that they also had 
voile,, moire silk, rayon, taffeta, and inlaid velvet. 

Down in the cellar there was also a box of quilt scraps 
which their mother would dip into from time to time to make the 
quilts they slept under. But these were ordinary bits of cotton 
died in greys and browns which the kids didn't bother. Roy 
could not remember whet happened to the box of rare remnants. 

Life just went on, and one day he remembered they were not there. 

Then there was the day he was playing in the "tank". It 
must have been during a warm spell in the spring because they 
were supposed to spend the next day down at the county fair. 

Their mother was in a stew, not a stew caused from frustration 
and anger, but from being in a rush. She had a million things 
to do, and she let it be known that both her husband and the 
kids had to cooperate at all costs. Roy in particular must ab¬ 
solutely stay out of the way. "Go out and play in the tank 
by yourself," she ordered him quite early in the day. 

■/vhat they called the tank was something that had long 
since been bone dry. Some past tenant of this particular farm 
had scooped out s hcjle in the earth, pushed it up in shallow.banks, 
and planted some poplar trees around it. No doubt he used it 
to water a garden. Roy could not remember why the Grovers chose 
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to leave it dry. Yes, his mother had a young garden thriving 
a short distance away. But it was watered from another source* 
The "tank" was nothing more than a place for the kids to play •. 
in when ordered out from under their parents' feet. 

Eor awhile he was happy to frolic out there with his 
"wheel". That was e cast-off bit of machinery which his father 
had fitted up with an axle made of wagon rod, and Hoy could 
pretend it was a car. But exciting things were happening at 
the house and he kept dropping his wheel to creep back. 

For one thing his mother bad made a little toy-sized 
school house of card board and had covered it with oatmeal, 
raisins and dried apricots. It was the center piece of the 
exhibit she had made for her class's booth at the county fair. 

She had hidden it under her bed. The children quickly found it 
and crept there every few minutes to take a peek at it. She 
was eager for it to win frist prize. But that could not have 
been what put her in a stew. She had always won first prize 
and there was no reason for her to worry this year. 

no, her dither was caused from something else. She kept 
fretting about the weather. "It's going to sand storm tomorrow," 
she said. "I know it will. Just look at the sky. Turning 
brassy already." 

Her husband looked at the beautiful day and said, "Oh, 
Hattie, quit fuming about the weather." 

She spat back. "You are not on the committee to meet 
the governor of thejstate when he flies into Grass Prairie. 

The first time a governor has ever been to this little mud 
puddle in the road. You are not the one to be out in the pas¬ 
ture to welcome him when his plane lands. The first time, almost, 
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that an airplane has landed in Grass Prairie. It's going to 
blow tomorrow. He'll have to cancel the trip. He'll never make 
it to this tacky little town. Look at the sky. it's too still, 
too clear, too good." 

Por this great event, which might get canceled completely, 
Hattie had to wash and iron a large number of clothes, things 
they hadn't worn for a year. Her husband kept saying, "What 
are you scrubbing that for?" She told him she knew what she was 
doing. 

She had to kill a chicken. Roy could remember her reaching 
into a wire coop and pulling out a yellow hen. "Stand back," 
she said to the kids. "Get all the way around the corner of the 
house. I'm going to wring its neck„ You kids don't want to 
see it done.. Now get back. All the way back." 

They did retreat a few steps, but not far enough to miss 
out on anything. She took a deep breath, caught the hen by the 
head and began cranking around in vigorous circles. A few whirls 
and the hen spun off and began flopping around on the ground. 

"Get back," she said to the children. "Roy, go play where I told 
you to. Ted," she said to her husband, "you've got to take a 
bath. You men fo]ks get out of the way. The girls 3nd I will 
pick the chicken." 

The next thing Roy rememoered he was again getting tired 
of pushing the wheel around the bottom of the tank. He decided 
to give it a whiz up over the bank, through the poplar trees and 
spin it around the windmill. The windmill area would be slightly 
off-limits. His mother might think that he was again in the way, 
but it would be worth the risk. So he shot up, over and through 
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the poplars. 

Be stop ed, dumbfounded. Right before him, in a little 
grove of poplars was his papa taking a bath. He was standing 
up in a wash tub scrubbing the hair on his chest. But Roy paid 
little attention to bis chest. What was all that hanging down 
from his middle? Two bulbs which looked like they belonged on 
perfume atomizers, and that other thing. Roy gaped motionless. 
His papa give a little jerk, spun around with his back toward 
Roy and said over his shoulder, "Is that you, son?" 

Roy vanished back through the poplars. But in a minute 
he decided he might risk one more peep through the leaves. 

He crept up the bank and pushed the leaves aside. His father 
had picked up the tub and left. 


The next day at the fair was one of the worst days of 
his childhood. He stole a little doll from the shelves of 
Woolworth and got caught. 

They bad to start so early to get into town in time for some 
part of the governor's reception. Even before daylight they were 
loading the car. His mother brought out box after box which 
she had to cram into the back seat. The two girls had to sit 
back there perched up on top of them. They hardly had room to 
keep their heads up straight without bruising them against the 
top of the car. Roy was fitted in between his mama and papa 
in the front seat in a little place which he must share with a 
sack of something. His papa's elbow kept bumping his ear when 
he turned the steering, wheel. The gear shift handle would hit 
against his knees. Roy remembered the gear:shift knob was made 
of glass, white with bright red swirls. He couldn't resist 
playing with it, and his parents kept slapping his hands to 
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make them stay put. 

He was not permitted to spend the cay hanging on to his 
parents' hands. They were both far too busy to fool with him. 

At first he wasn't even allowed to hang around his sisters be¬ 
cause his mother assign-d them tasks at once. He was scheduled 

to stay with Aunt Fern just as soon as she and Uncle Earl showed 
up. 

Aunt .fern and Uncle Earl turned up almost at once, over 
by the horse pens. Such a smelly place. Roy didn't like it. 
Uncle Earl was entering a pair of horses in the show, and Aunt 
Fern was sitting out in their car beside the parade grounds' 
fence. She was dressed in a brown silk dress which made her own 
skin look muddy colored. At first she was upset when Ted brought 
his son over for her to look after. "Yes," she finally said. 

"I suppose I can take care of him if his mama is too busy." 

But within thirty minutes she had turned him over to her 
youngest boy, Clarence. Clarence was a hulking monster at least 
eleven years old. His eyes were the strangest color of brown, 
almost red. He looked at Roy, tossed a couple of rocks in the 
air and said, "Phooey". Then he spottedsomething off in the dis¬ 
tance and yelleo, "Hey, v, : ait for me." In a flash he had run off 
and deserted his little cousin. Aunt Fern had also disappeared. 
He was alone. 

Roy let out the desperate wail of a lost child. Some women 
started looking at him. One of them with nice smelling face pow¬ 
der knelt beside him and said, "You'll tell me your name, won't 
you?" But *oy would| not. A big man w : ich someone said was a 
policeman came by. He did not .kneel down any where. He stood 
in front of Roy with his feet spread out and spoke from a way 
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up over head. "If you keep up that bawling a big man with a 
black sack will come by and put you in it head first and throw 

you in the duck pond." Roy had never been so terrified in all * 

his life. A big man would mate him suffocate in a black sack. 
Instantly he stopped crying. The whole crowd that had collected 
around him began laughing. 

The woman with the face powder again squatted beside him 

and said, I'll betcha I can get you to tell me your name. I'll 

bet it's Sammy." No he told her it wasn't. "Then it's Pete. 

You look like Pete to me." l\o, Roy insisted. It was Blanche 
and Rena. 

The woman looked puzzled, and someone said, "I think that's, 
one of those Grover kids." 

The woman with the face powder wrinkled her nose. "Well, 
whoever he is, he's done something in his pants." 

That was true. Roy had messed himself up badly. None of 
the women wanted to touch him. Finally someone said, "'-‘-'here 
they come," and Blanche and Rena appeared. 

What a relief to be back with them. They took him to a 
house several blocks from the fair grounds. A woman with an 
awful wart on her nose opened the door and said she had set s. 
dishpan out on the back porch. They could turn on the water' 
f-awcet *■ back there and wash him. 

nut on the back porch they ran into a complication. Two 
boys were up in a tree next door. They started throwing things 
at the girls. It was gh.stly. They were pelting Blanche and 
Rena with half-grown birds from a nest they had found. Cue of 
the fu z zy little bodies splattered on the wall right above Roy's 
head. The two girls screamed, picked up Roy and the dishpan 
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and dashed around the corner of the house to finish their job 
of making him presentable. 

Just before noon they ran across Aunt Fern again. She .. 
said, Heaven s sakes, isn’t Hattie tending to you younguns yet? 
That governor stuff is all over." She seemed a little flustered. 
A few yards away a boy was selling baloons and Cracker Jacks. 

Aunt 1ern sighed deeply then fumbled around in her purse, a 
brown leather thing with a fastener that did not worK, and bought 
the kids a pactcage of Cracker Jacks. In a few minutes she man¬ 
aged to produce their father. She began wringing her hands. "I 
feel so terrible about these poor little chullern. Poor things. 
Look at their dirty little feet. Poor little blistered toes. 

No shoes. I don't care what Hattie says I'm going to take tnem 
straight to Big Mama. At least Big Mama can give them something 
decent to eat." 

The children became apprehensive. They knew that the woman 
Aunt iern was calling Big Mama was the one they must, more prop¬ 
erly, call Grandma Grover. And they knew their mother would 
not like it all if they were left with Grandma Grover. Blanche 
quickly said as much. Aunt Fern sighed again and said, "Oh, 
the family row. Well, I won't have a thing to do with it." 

With that she disappeared. 

Their papa took them back to their car. The sun had heated 
the metal so that now they could not touch the fenders without 
jerking their hands away. No boxes were left inside, and the 
glased leather cushions were hot and dusty to sit on. Their 
father found a paper 1 sack, took out some fried chicken and. bis¬ 
cuits and began feeding the children. He asked if they had 
seen the airplane. 
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No they hadn't. What airplane?. Where was it? How big 
was it? What cdor? Could you touch it, and is it still there? 
Their father gave them a few meager answers, something about 

1 

the World War, and it left a little while ago. 

The day was breathlessly still. Their paps oepened up 
all four car doors so that any stray breeze would be able to 
pass through. He swatted at the flies and instructed the child¬ 
ren to save the paper sack. They might need it for something. 
Impulsively he said. "Let's go over to the Morrises. Mrs. Mor¬ 
ris is an awfully fine woman. She'll take care of you kids." 

Roy could remember parts of the Morris house. But it was 
difficult to distinguish between what he remembered from that 
day!s visit and what he had been told about it and what he bad 
seen later on. Prom that day he could recall some grey stucco 
walls, some white, outdoor window frames with some freshly painted 
black screens placed inside of them. 

He could remember his father approached the house with 
great respect. He called, "Hello," from the middle of the front 
yard instead of going all the way up on the front porch and 
knocking on the door. 

He could recall Mrs. Morris, a little woman with black 
hair and black eyes. She seemed to stand very straight and al¬ 
ways in the middle of things. Roy remembered her standing in 
the middle of the front yard where she talked with Mr. Grover 
instead of inviting him inside. Then he remembered her stand- 
in the middle of the, back yard where she allowed the children 
to play. They never got inside the house that day. 

Some sort of metal fence inclosed the back yard, stiff 
wire, crinkled ornamentally, and looped over at the top to form 
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a series of arcades. Inside the baci-cysrd was something even 
more marvelous than the ornamental wire fence, a swing. It 
was no makeshift hoop roped to a tree limb but was made of real 
chain bolted into an iron cross bar overhead and ran through 
specially fitted holes in the wooden seat. 

The children had not advanced far enough into the back¬ 
yard to even touch this wonder before a little boy shot out the 
back door. He had dark eyes like Mrs. Morris and was fatter 
but s little shorter than Roy. Rushing to the swing he screamed, 
"It's mines. It's mines." He spread his chubby arms to encir¬ 
cle the chains and pulled the wooden seat as far sway from the 
Grover children as he could get it. 

Mrs. Morris, standing in the middle of the backyard, was 
not in the least shocked at her son's lack of hospitality. In¬ 
stead, she calmly proceded with a very correct introduction. 

"Monte, this is Roy. (Later Roy was to learn the name was spelled 
with an 'e' but pronouced like a ' y'...) Roy, this is my little 
boy, Monte. Monte, I want you two to like each other. Roy is 
just one day older than you are, Monte. Roy was born on the 
fourteenth of July, and your birthday comes on the fifteenth." 

Monte, still holding on to the swing said Roy smelled 
bad. His mother ignored this observation and went on to explain 
that although fifteen was more than fourteen Roy was, she had 
to admit, a day older. After a word or two more she left. 

Monte did not stay in the backyard very long either. As soon- 
as he was sure the Grover children were keeping away from his swing 
he ducked through a window right at the bottom of the house. The 
Grover sisters whispered to Roy that he had entered something 
called a basement. In a moment their little host reappeared 
with the reddest, shiniest toy truck Roy had ever imagined. It 
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was big enough for him to get into which he did, and shout-ing 
that it was his fire engine he peddled in a grand arc around the 
backyard. Then he scuttled back into the basement with it 

I 

and reappeared, in turn, with a toy wagon, a toy boat, a rubber 
hunting knife, and an Indian head-dress.. Suddenly, he and his 
stockpile of toys were gone, never to reappear. 

The Grover Children were left to themselves. They longed 
to touch the swing but dared not do it, After awhile Rena found a 
pointed rock with which she crew off squares on the ground, and 
they played hop-scotch. But the day was reaching its hottest 
hour, and the hop-scotch tired them out. A thing stuck up out 
of the ground which Blanche recognized as a hydrant. She showed 
them how to turn it on and treated her little sister and brother 
to a drink of water. The drink was not cold, it was extremely 
hot and tainted with rust. The Morris backyard had no trees. 

There was no shade. Rena began to twist at the hem of her dress 
and said, "Why don't we go down to Main street?" It was a winning 
idea. Quietly they pushed the bolt in the backyard gate and 
were gone. 

Main street was fun, so were the stores, all crowded with 
people and bulging with brand new merchandise. They pressed 
their noses against plate glass windows to look at grown-up 
womens's dresses, at little girls' dresses and little boys 
shirts and jumpers. Rena kept urging them to go on down to 
Woolworth's. She knew exactly where it was and led them there 
like a homeward bound cat. Rot only did she know where Wool- 
worth's was but knew how to get to the most exciting counter 
inside the store. She tugged them down one aisle, around a 
corner, and down another aisle. "There," she whispered. 
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The other two looked where she was nodding her head. 

Roy was not big enough to see where "there" was.. All he could 
see was a different kind of wall made of thin boards, painted 
maroon color and ending just over his head. On top of that 
was a glass edging, about a hand high that circled this box-like 
wall. He couldn't quite see what was behind that edging of 
glass, and he tugged at Reref s skirt to be lifted up for a better 
view. When she hoisted him to her waist he sucked in his breath 
forcing his mouth into a big round "0". Right before him, rowed 
up inside the glass edging,', was the biggest supply of dolls he 
had ever seen. It was more amazing than Monte Morris's collec¬ 
tion of toys. All th^se dolls were made of extremely attractive 
pipk material and were dressed in filmy blue sKirts.. 

"What is it? What is it?" he asked. 

Blanche explained that the pink material was called "Cell¬ 
uloid", and she pointed out that the blue cloth was organdy. 

"You remember," she said. "We had some almost like it in the box 
of remnants." 

Roy did remember, and here was some more of it right before 
him. When Rena got tired of holding him up he tugged at Blanche' 
skirt for her to hoist him up for a prolonged view. She did, 
and he drank in the sight as long as Blanche would hold him up. 

When at last the two girls put him down and moved on, he 
found a way to get separated from them. He found himself right 
back beside that maroon colored box, and he discovered that by 
tip-toeing he could reach his little hand up over the edge of 
glass. He felt the stiff organdy cloth. Carefully he eased it 
up over the glass and down. There. The pink thing was in his 
hand. He had him a doll. It was amazing to feel, and—uh-oh, 
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he had mashed a dent into it, and the dent would not come out. 

Quickly, he ran to find his sisters. They would know how 
to get the dent out, or at least they would know what to do 
with his little mis-adventure. 

But something went wrong. Be ran straight into the stcirts 
of Mrs. Morris. How did she get here? Roy could remember so 
well her skirt, a very light tan color, so summery and fresh 
looking, with wrinkles running up and down in rows, almost as 
though it had not been ironed, but not quite. 

He could remeb'er even better her sharp gasp, her quick 
thrust with her wiry fingers, the way she grabbed his arm and 
twisted it in a terrible way, turning it over and to one side 
so he must drop the doll. 

He remembered her spitting out words. "Did you pay for 
that? Answer me. Did you pay for that? You didn't. You stole 
it. You little thief. Drop it." 

The doll had alreaoy been dropped. A ring of people were 
around him looking at him. Their eyes bugged out. Their mouths 
were either open or set in a firm line. A woman darted out from 
behind the maroon box:-and picked up the doll. She clicked her 
congue several times end glared at Roy. "Tut, tut, tut." 
Something about the dent in it. 

Where were his sisters? He didn't know, except that Mrs. 
Morris was moving him around through the crowd. Then all three 
of them were out in the car. 

If only he could enjoy this tear*. If only Mrs. Morris 
would keep her sharp eyes off him so he could feel its amazing 
upholstry and drink in its color, a"clean, shiny, gr-y. If 
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only he could ask questions about its quiet purr and the smooth 
way it glided over Grass Erairie's streets. But no. Kone of 
the three children could open their mouths. Firs. Morris ordered 
the girls to sit in the back seat like little ladies which was 
with faces turned straight ahead and hands folded in laps. Boy 
must similarly sit on the wide front seat, not over toward the 

outside door, but close in to Mrs. Morris—not touching her_but 

within reaching distance if she had to let go of the steering 
wheel and grab him. Under other circumstances the shiny dash 
board with all the buttons and dials would have been a sight 
to see. Especially interesting was something he could see through 
the windshield, the sculptured radiator cap, bright, silvery 
metal, like an angel with flowing robes and wings. 

Mrs. Morris drove them straight to the fair grounds. She 
seemed to know exactly where to go. Without hesitation she piloted 
the car inside a big wooden building where there were rows and 
rows of chicken coops with fat hens lying inside of them. A lot 
of peopel were there too. Mrs. Morris got out, ordered the kids to 

stay put, locked the doors and in a minute came back with their 
mama. 

Mrs. Grover advanced straight to the car. Roy was terry- 
fied at her face. As soon as Mrs. Morris unlocked the car door 
she yanked out Roy, turned him over her knee and spanked him 
in front of everyone. Sharp words. "See if that will teach 
you to behave. A bad boy." More words about being behind iron 
bars and policemen wlpo watch over you. A declaration about 
all the people witnessing that she had spanked him. 

They had to wait very quietly and a very long time out in 
their own car before it was time to go home. The sun was setting 
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over the prairie when they got home. The spring fair was over. 

A little later on school was out, and Roy no longer spent 
the middle of the day riding the row-crop lister perched in 
his dad's lap. His mother was now at home all day long. Immed¬ 
iately she started the household off in a new direction. She 
spent the first few days washing and scrubbing and rearranging 
the furniture. Then she ordered an incubator through the mail 
order catalogue, one that would hatch a hundred baby chicks at 
a time. In was heated by kerosene, and in their first trial 
they scorched all the eggs. 

She also bought, on the installment plan, an upright piano 
and arranged for Blanche to take piano lessons with a woman who 
wore extremely short dresses and black patten leather shoes 
which buttoned across the arch. 

Her main reform was to get the family going to the neigh¬ 
borhood church regularly. In the past she had been lax about at¬ 
tending the service held in a little building in the middle of 
a pasture that was a quarter of a mile passed the schoolhouse. 

Roy remembered being taken to a tiny little room in the back of this 
church. There they had to be extremely quiet while a woman 
told them how wonderful Sunday School was. He and his sisters 
were crammed in with a swarm of other small children. Where did 
sp many come from? 

Two or three of the cnildren looked different. They had 
shiney black hair. It reminded Roy of the music teacher's patten 
leather shoes. Rena^whispered that they were full-blooded Indians. 
When, at lust, the woman was through praising Sudnay School 
they were allowed to get up. Roy felt like he had been pressed 
inside a trunk, but he was not permitted to dash outside to 
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play. Blanche whispered that they must now go into the big 
room for the'sermon. 

"what's a sermon?" 

"You're too young to understand," said Blanche. 

In front was a place called a stage. Blanche was excited 
to see her music teacher there, short dress and all. She was 
seated at the piano ready to play it. Three other people were 
up there too, sitting quietly with their hands folded in their 
laps, two men and a woman. The men were strangers, but the 
woman ^oy knew perfectly well. She was grandma Grover, their 
father's mother. 

It was such a puzzling situation. Roy knew they were not 
supposed to like her. His mother had so often drilled it into 
her children that this old hussy was so dreadful it wasn t even 
safe to be around her. But the problem was she was wearing the 
most beautifully colored hat Roy had ever seen. It wasn't quite 
orange, it wasn't quite pink. It glowed with incense brilliance 
because his grandmother's hair was dark, almost as black as 
the Indian kids' hair back in the Bunday School room. Her skin 
looked light, and he knew that her eyes were gray, but her dress 
was a sparkling black color. Every time she moved the least 
bit it would reflect light. Such dark glitter made her bright 
colored hat completely irresistable. He had to ask Rena what 
the name of the color was. She whispered, "It's salmon". She 
pronounced the "1". He heard someone say, "Shhhh". A woman in 
front turned around and frowned at them. Everything was deathly 
quiet. At just that moment their grandmother got up to pray. 

Her prayer was long and soulful, her voice quivered. Her 
tone swelled in volume.. She closed her eyes and tilted her head 
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back, making her salmon colored hat even more exotic as it 
moved into a .shaft of light filtering through a side window. The 
prayer went on and on. The word, Amen, ricocheted across the 
reverent audience. So many people. Almost as crowded as the 
fair. Roy began to get restless. 

He heard someone behind him whisper, "I wonder how much 
Indian blood that old gal's got in her?" Another low voice re¬ 
plied, "They never say. But I'll bet it's half." 

When their grandmother finally condluded, one of the men 
got up to speak. What a powerful voice. He pounded one fist 
against the palm of his other hand. He doubled his knees up to 
do a quick jump. More "Amens". 

At last the congregation was allowed to go outside in the 
brightly lit pasture. Their mother was there. Briefly she 
hugged her children to her and said she was so glad they had 
gotten back into the fold. But as soon as the preacher, the one 
with the powerful voice, came out she rushed over to talk to 
him. Her voice came out in high nervous tones. It seemed she 
could not break away from him. Compulsively she talked on and 
on. 

People around the children were marveling at the good 
turnout. Someone said, yes, it was the fine speaker. All the 
women were c lling each other "sister", and the men were using 
the.word "brother" for any and everyone. Finally the crowd 
thinned out. Roy saw his grandmother, and her hat, walk across 
the pasture and join their tall, slender grandfather who was 
waiting in his nice looking car. Soon almost everyone was gone 
but the preacher and the Grover family. Ted had his children 
grouped around him and was trying to keep them respectfully still. 
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He was muttering under his breath. .Roy heard him use a strange 
word, "Damn"; But their mother's nervous caltter went on and 
on. The preacher she was talking to began rubbing his thin hair. 
Everybody was hot and sweaty. 

Finally she broke loose, and the family got out to the 
car, the last one left in the pasture. It would not start. Ted 
Grover cranked and cranked on it. He had to take off the coat 
to his new suit. His white shirt became soaked in sweat. Hattie 
began to fume. "You've flooded it," she announced. Ted called 
through the windshield, "Give it some spark." Whereupon Hattie 
became nervous and wanted to know which lever that was. She 
began to berate 'her husband because he could not start a car. 
"Other men get cars started, but not him," she said addressing 
the prairie, but loud enough for Ted to hear it. "By the time 
we get home the evening will be half over. We'll be dark getting 
dinner fixed. I can't even go to church without getting into 
a mess." They finally got it started by letting it sit for 
fifteen minutes while they fanned at the gnats. 

All next week Hattie was keyed up. She planned and carried 
out another trip into town. Was the trip on a Thursday? Prob¬ 
ably, but Roy could only recall that the children were not allow-, 
ed to go along. "There'll be to much running around to do. 

Behave yourselves here at home." All day long they wondered if 
their papa and mama would bring them back some candy, and if so, 
what kind would it be. 

At sundown, when the car chugged up beside the house the 
three rushed out to see what their parents had brought back. 

The back seat was piled high with groceries, the most they had 
ever brought back from an all-day trip to town. And yes, as 
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their mother stepped out of the front seat they could see she 
carried a little white paper bag in her hand and had a smile 
on her face. 

"You deserve a little candy," she said, as she gave it 
to them. "We've got to find away to give you a few more little 
treats." 

The bag held some sweet jelly-like things. Blanche ex¬ 
plained, as she aelt them out,that they were orange slices. Rena 
waited until Roy bit into his first. She was eager to see the 
expression on his face. They were very good. 

For at least two days the whole household was busy with 
preparations. Some sort of feast was going to come off because 
their mother made dishes they rarely bad had a chance to eat 
before. Deviled eggs. Artfully the boiled yellows were sep¬ 
arated, "deviled", then put back in place again. Corn simmered 
inside a pressure cooker sitting on the hot range -stove. They 
baked several pies and cakes, one, made in a new pan their moth¬ 
er had brought back from town, was callec .'"angel food". Roy 
marveled at the way the center came out hollow. It was delic¬ 
ious to steal bites of the icing.while it was cooling in the 
pan. 

Sunday morning everyone bathed, and the three children 
were warned to keep their freshly laundered clothes looking 
neat all day long. Again they went to Sunday School, and again 
they stayed for the sermon. Grandma Grover offered an even 
more earnest prayer than the one she had sent up to heaven 
last Sunday. Again she wore the astonishing salmon-colored 
hat, but a different minister delivered the main speech, a fat 
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man who mumbled his words. Their mother arranged for her fam¬ 
ily to sit on the back bench so they could slip out early. 

They must get back to their own house and prepare the "spread" ‘ 
before the crowd got there. Once more they had a tense moment 
when their car would not start. But on the third bout of crank¬ 
ing it kicked off with a loud racing noise which caused a few 
heads to crane and look out the door of the church-house. The 
mumbling fat man, laboring away on his sermon, must have been 
annoyed. 

A few other people left the services early also and soon 
showed up at the Grover house ready to help get the spread 
presentable before the crowd would arrive. Sunday spreads oc¬ 
curred from time to time in the community. They were affairs 
in which each participating family brought samples of its 1 own 
best cookerv. However the hosting couple must still be out 
considerable extra expense. Perhaps it was from lack of money 
that the Grovers had never hosted such a gathering befor.e. Per¬ 
haps it was because they seemed to stand apart from the crowd. 

Hoy could hardly believe their own household was to be the cen¬ 
ter of so much attention. His mother must have really and 
truly turned over a new leaf. 

It was fantastic. They placed a lot of tables end to end 
and covered them with a series of white table cloths so that 
one long banquet table stretched under the three cottonwood 
trees in front of their house. The things they placed on it 
were extravagant. Hot only salads made of deviled eggs, but there was 
sliced ham, fried chicken, several sorts of thick gravey. 

There were deep red pickled beets, candied peaches, graham 
crackers and peanut butter. There were two dishes of salt water 
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taffy, both of which Roy managed to sample while none of the 
adults were looking. 

In fact it turned out to be an interlude of license for , 
the whole community's children. As soon as the crowd got thick 
the parents let the children do all sorts of things they would 

have spanked them for at their own tables One man took out his 
pocket knife and slithered off slices of chocolate cake and 
passed them out to a waiting line of little boys. The cake was 
a new experience for Roy. Until the man cut into it the whole 
thing seemed like a. white, fluffy snow-ball, then you saw the 
deep chocolate brown inside. Roy also lined up for a little 
sliver of lemon pie. It was covered with a thick layer of fluff 
that was delightful. He also got to sample a liquid from rich¬ 
ly colored drinking glasses. Only when he drank it he discovered 
the liquid inside was what made the goblets look colored. They 
told him it was iced-tea, and as you drank it down the beauti¬ 
ful amber color receded and left the goblet an ordinary clear 
glass. 

While he was making the rounds he forgot about his sisters. 
The delights of the table were much more important. He also 
paid very little attention to his numerous relatives who were 
arriving along with car loads of strangers. But out of the 
corner of his eye, and in between gulps of food, he noticed 
his grandma, still in her hat, and standing in the center of 
a circle of ladies. (Hattie was not one of them. She could be 
seen and heard intermittantly giving shrill instructions to a 
staff of helpers bringing things out of the kitchen.) 
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He also got a glimpse of his grandpa, gossiping in the 

% 

shade of the cottonwood trees. He wore a vest over a white and 
blue striped shirt. His long face was broadened by a pale gray 
moustache. A light gray cow-lick arched up over his foi^iead. 

He seemed almost as young and wiry as men who must have been 
twenty years his Junior. 

Some cousins had arrived, and Roy avoided them. He gave 
a wide berth not only to Clarence, but to Clarence's older brother, 
Bertice. Both of Fern's boys were Just too big and boisterous 
for him to associate with. 

All at once he heard a voice which sounded vaguely fam¬ 
iliar call out in cooing tones, "Oh, is that really you, little 
Roy? Oh, Honey-child, come here to your Aunt Jenny. It's 
been two whole years since I've seen you. You've Just grown 
and filled out so much. I'm Just going to have to a Id you and 
squeeze you a little, Honey-child." 

The first thing he knew an old woman had whisked him up 
in her arms and had carried him to a big straw rocker sitting 
in the shade of the porch. 

She sat down and held him in her lap. Her stomach seemed 
knotty and hard, but she, herself, was the personification of 
tender sweetness. Yes, he knew who she was, but he remembered 
her more from hear-say than actual recollection. She was his 
grandpa's sister, really his great-aunt, and was the one wtjo 
had kept him in daytime when he was one and two years old and 
when his mother was away teaching school. 

How she clasped him in her boney arms. "I Just can't be¬ 
lieve the way you've shot up. Such a fine, handsome little boy. 
Your Aunt Jenny knows you want to run and play with the other 
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little younguns, but I've just got to make up for lost time 
a little bit.- It's been so long since of squeezed you." 

Other ladies were sitting in other rockers on the porch. , 

Some one had gotten a supply of free fans which one of.the Grass 
Prairie groceries was giving out. Roy watched with fascination 
as these racquet-shaped blobs of cardboard with a brightly col¬ 
ored Japanese temple printed on their backs swayed back and 
forth around him. He suddenly realized that his stomach was 
already bulging full even though the adults had not yet even 
said grace nor tasted the first courses of their meal. And it 
was not true that he wanted to run and play with the other 
younguns. Instead Aunt Jenny's lap was beginning to feel very 
comfortable, and her petting and cooing was a rare treat. Es¬ 
pecially since he just then caught a glimpse of hjs ; mother, hot- srd sweaty 
from the toils of the kitchen, pushing his two sisters toward 
the banquet table, . All three were burdened with"arm loads of dish¬ 
es. 

Roy settled down comfortably and listened to the screams 
of frolicking children all around him. In a few minutes some 
of them were pausing in their play to form in little groups 
at the end of the porch and eye Roy jealously. Such tutoring 
up. He heard two girls hiss out the word, "Pampered". How 
elating to watch them turn green with envy. Roy settled back 
in a completely relaxed pose. 

The other old ladies paused in their fanning to get inter¬ 
ested in him. Aunt Jenny said, "They tell me this child is 
real smart. Listen to this. I'll bet you know how to spell 
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your own name, don't you, Roy?" 

"R-G-Y-G-R-O-V-E-R," said Roy. 

"Listen to that," said Aunt Jenny. "And he ain't quite- • 
five years old and ain't been to school at aLl. I hear Hattie's 
going to send.him this fall, even if he is a year too young. 

Do you know how to read, too?" she asked. Roy didn't know for 
sure whether he did or not. He squirmed in her lap. "Well, 
can you read this fan?" 

Roy knew that. Those fans had been strown all over the 
fair'grounds, and he and his sisters had translated them thor¬ 
oughly.. "Brown's Grocery, North side of Main Street, Grass 
Prairie, Oklahoma," he said. 

"Ain't that somethin ' r ” said Aunt Jenny. "Just a little 
mite." She didn't test him further but began talking about 
something called a depression. And of course the ladies talked 
about the weather, a drought, and something about a dust bowl. 

More children, mostly little girls, were hanging around 

the railing of the porch to scowl at this scene. Even two or 

three of the smallest boys had joined them. 

The big collection of boys that had turned up here at 

his home this Sunday was worrying Roy. A few stuck with their 

parents, but most had coagulated into a big knot just as soon 
as they had arrived. This gang had been swarming all over the 
premises like hornets, a dart out in the pasture to tromp down 
the new crop of wild onions, a dart through the stock pens to do 
something mysterious behind the windbreak, and a dart out into 
the front yard, which was where they were now. 

They were buzzing around in the dusty area between the 
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cottonwoods and the road. In the center of the swarm Roy • 
saw a heavy-set kid with coal black hair. He recognized him 
as one of the full-blooded Indians who had turned up at Sunday . 
School. The other boys were now calling him "Chief". Chief 
had done something that made Roy sit bolt upright in ^unt Jenny' 
lap and drop his jaw in amazement. Chief was ahold of the "wheel", 
or rather what was left of it. Hot one of the boys had asked 
Roy if they might play with his cherished toy, they had just 
taken it and had dismantled it. 

The bent wagon rod serving as an axle was completely gone. 
On top of that they had broken the cast-iron wheel itself in 
half. The Chief wa^ now stomping on the two halves to see if 
he could break them into fours. A shout like a war-hoop went 
up. He had succeeded, and whirling one of the parts around 
his head in a big circle he threw it as far as he could. 

Roy wiggled his shoulders. n e shifted his weight to Aunt 
Jenny's other leg. Where was his mama? Why didn't she stop 
these boys?. 

And just then a little girl, a chubby little thing with 
blue eyes and a pink silk bow in her hair, was no more than 
six inches from Roy. She had bravely advanced upon the porch 
and was sticking out her little fingers to tug at Aunt Jenny's 
skirt. Aunt Jenny saw her, but instead of brushing her away 
she said, "Why there's little Sally. Why, hello, Honey Chile. 

My how you have filled out. Come to Jenny. We can just scoot 
over a teeny bit and make room for you up here in my lap too. 
Move over just a little Roy, and we'll let nice little Sally 
sit up here. I took care of her all last winter, and now she's 
just as chubby and sweet as a little girl can be." 
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Roy didn't like this. There Sally was, pushed right up 
against him. Row that this creature was along side of him she 
seemed bigger than he was. He bet she was already five, maybe' 
six. She had no business pushing out a small boy like Roy. 

If he were to sit very still maybe she would get tired of be¬ 
ing held tight and would go away. But it was Roy who began to 
squirm and Sally who sat still. Suddenly,Sblty interupted Jenny's 
statements about the drought and said, "I can read the whole 
fan." And she took the fan out of Jenny's hand, read every¬ 
thing -^oy had said and added, "Open six days a week. Cash and 
Carry." Aunt Jentiy sucked in her breath and said, "Ain't that 
somethin'." 

She would have said more except that things were beginning 
to happen around the banquet table. Grandma Grover, in her 
splendid clothes, was standing about ter feet from the center 
portion of the table, her head was tilted back, her eyes shut. • 
All the other people, even the gang of little boys, were closed 
in around the table. Their heads were bowed, and the men had 
their hats off. They were going to say grace. 

Grandma Grover's clear voice, with Just a trace of a 
quaver to it, began, "Our heavenly Father—" 

She went on and on. Both Sally and Roy began to squirm. 

In a moment Sally lifted her tead up and whispered in Aunt Jenny's 
fear, "I can say a prayer, too." And she started in, "Jesus 
lover of my soul—". 

4unt Jenny motioned for her to be quiet. 

It was hot. Gnats were buzzing around Roy's ears. One 
kept trying to get in his nose. If only he could rub his nose. 

At last his grandma was through. There was a big commotion 
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around the table. People had paper plates and were dipping, 
forking and slicing into those beautiful mounds of food. The 
Chief's gang of boys had disolved, at least temporarily, and 
now it was every man for himself. Each one was darting in 
wherever he could,loading his paper plate to the brim. 

Both Roy and Bally shot out of ^unt Jenny's lap. Although 
Roy was so stuffed he could hardly force anything down he let 
some strange man pick him up and give him a bit£ of a watermelon. 
The man passed him on to some other man who held him up chest 
high and fed him a spoonful of stewed wonder-berries. 

He would have been passed on to a third man—the adults 
were determined that the little ones should not be left out— 
but Roy wanted down. He wanted to find his mama and his sisters. 
For gust one moment he caught a glimpse of them, all three still 
desperately busy shuttling food from the kitchen door to the 
table. Briefly he ran across his father who was squatting, 
paper plate in hand, at the north side of the house where the 
eaves were beginning to cast a little bit of shade, talking 
with a group of other men. It was more talk about.the weather. 

Roy found a dog under the table who let him pull his ears. 
Then he ran out behind the house and found a chicKen he could 
chase. He was tired. ri e wanted to find his sisters and lie 
down in the shade of the poplars and go to sleep. But there 
was no chance of that. Right at that instant Qhief and the 
gang of boys rushed by. They had reconvened and now dashed 
through the poplars and huddled together in the bottom of the 
"tank". They had found a place where they were almost hidden, 
and it was for a purpose. In a-moment they started doing some- 
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. thing they were not supposed to do, sailing paper pistes in 
the air. One, two, three and four of the disks shot up in 
the air and landed over in Mrs. Grover's garden. Oh, oh, when . 
his mother found out about this she would have a fit. 

Roy made a big decision. ri e would tell on them. 3o 
right then and there he turned to make a dash for the kitchen 
door. It was an easy decision to make, first because the kit¬ 
chen door was only a short sprint away, and second because he 
could already hear his mother's voice, high and fast-paced, 
topping several other women's voices all crowded inside the 
little kitchen. 

The good idea didn't work. After no more than two. steps 
he ran into someone. It was a tall man who seemed to have popped 
up from no where. Could he have followed Roy on purpose? Here 
behind the kitchen was a bad place to run into a man who looked 
like this. His sandy colored hair was thinned out so you could 
see the scalp, peeling from sunburn underneath. He kept his 
mouth open all the time. What was the matter? Couldn't he 
breathe through his nose? It was bent to one side. One of 
his big white teeth was missing. The man moved so quickly, 
like a cat. With one quick glide he shot out a hand and sunk 
enormous fingers into Roy's shoulder. Roy was whirled around. 

The horizon rocked dizzily so it was impossible to tell which 
end was up. All at once he was facing and moving toward the 
tank and those boys. 

"Good God," the man said. "Go out and play with the boys 
instead of hanging around the women ell the time. Get on out. 
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Go on. Holy shit, don't hang around with the girls. Go on!" 

Roy had never heard of such an idea. That bunch of boys 
was the last thing in the world he wanted to be with. Somehow' 
he must shake loose from those, fingers. But now it wasn't only 
fingers that was pushing him along. The man had whammed him 
in the rear with his knee. That was too much. Roy began to cry. 

"Good God,." the man said. "A bawl bag. I'll give you 
something to bawl for if you don't git goin'. Take off. Go. 

Go over with those boys." 

Now they were so near the tank that they were righr be¬ 
side a poplar tree. The man—he seemed to be able to do any¬ 
thing and still keep his fingers sunk into Roy's shoulder— 
broke off a tough, springy poplar limb and began switching 
Roy all over the back and legs. Nothing had ever hurt like this, 
and the kid wailed in sucking -gasps at-the top of his voice. 

"I'll whip your ass all the way to town if you don't 
play with those boys. It won't do any good to go yelling for 
your mama, because I'm payin' no attention to.her_.even if she 
does come out. .Go on. Git movin'." 

What was an ass? He had no time to ponder this question.. 
All at once, with an extra kick on his rear, he was free, free 
within an arm's reach of a little boy hanging around the outer 
most rim of the gang of boys. Over a whole bunch of shoulders 
Roy could see the Chief's oily-haired head sticking up. The 
full-blooded Indian's eyes burned like they were lit up. Then 
he lifted his hand and pointed a dark finger straight at the 
little Grover boy. 

"There's the little shit," he said. "Git him!" 
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In an instant Roy was surrounded with boys. They pushed, shoved, 
gouged and pummeled him. Someone knew just where to kick to 
bend his knee double. Someone else knew exactly how to grab 
the crotch of his pants and walk him along in the air. The 

whole bunch was shrieking with glee, nothing they had done all 
day had exhilerated them like this. "Take his pants off," they 
yelled. "Throw him in the cow trough." "Rub his face in cow 
shit." 

It was terrible to be imprisioned in the center of this 
whirlwind, worse yet to be moved by it. He couldn't tell where 
they were shoving him, by his crotch, except that they were edg¬ 
ing him far away from the house. They must be behind the barn. 

At last they let his feet touch ground, and the ^hief was speak¬ 
ing. 

"Let Sammy git him," he chortled as though this were an 
especially bright idea.. "Sammy'11 clean his lister." 

The shotting became delirious. From the outer edge of 
the circle Roy heard someone say, "We'd better watch out for 
the old lady Grover." "Aw, she won't do nothin'." "I don't 
mean his grandma. I mean his mama." But these were faint, dis¬ 
tant voices. Here, in the epi-center of the cyclone, Roy saw 
himself faced with a skinny little demon, an inch shorter than 
he was ana two or three pounds lighter. This must be Sammy.. 

Even at the age of almost five Roy could see the cunning in 
matching him with this particular kid. Chief was giving him 
the indignit; of getting beaten up by the smallest runt in the 
gang. 

A besting was what he got. Sammy's little fists shot out 
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like flails. He staggered Roy with an awful blow on the nose. 
Nothing had ever hurt as badly before, and Roy tried to let out 
a wail. There was no time even for this. The next thing he 
knew he was on the ground, pinned there. Blood had spattered 
up to his eyes. He tried to cry, but Sammy was bouncing on 
his chest so he couldn't even get a breath. Then someone was 
working with the buttons on his .jumper. He felt the elastic 
part around his waist slip down. The gang whistled and shrieked 
then suddenly became quiet. Ray's pants were off. The boys 
were either quiet, gasping or giggling. All of them had backed 
off several feet. Sammy had let him loose, had jumped back 
and was standing there, gaping at Roy's unclad middle. 

"Let's make him play cow and calf," someone said. But this 
idea didn't go over. The boys were easing back still further. 
Several of them were scampering off to get lost. Sammy tossed 
his pants back to him. Roy managed to get up, take his pants in 
hand and run screaming to the kitchen. On the way he bumped 
into two strange women who had just come out of the back door 
to empty a bucket of slop. They stopped. Gasped. One of them 
looked over one shoulder and sniggered. The other one left her 
jaw hanging open. The first one said, "Look what they've done 
to that little old .Roy." 

The other one set down her part of the slop bucket and 
cupped her lower lip under her upper teeth. "Mmm!" she said. 

"Get his pants on, quick, before his mama finds him and throws 
a hissy." Hurrealy qhe squatted beside Roy, shielding him the 
best she could while she put on his pants. But she seemed to 
want no more of such a problem. "Find those two Grover girls. 

Let them clean him up," she said in a low, urgent voice. 
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Then the girls were there and gasping. "Cooo," said 
Blanche, and Rena said, "You got your nose blooded." For a 
moment they could do nothing but look at him. But the women 
insisted they make haste out to the cow trough. "Get a move 
on. We'll have some fresh clothes out there as soon as you get 
all that olood wiped off." One of them stretched the skin of 
his forehead up and said, "I wonder if he's going to have a 
black eye?" 

The two girls did the best job they could of cleaning 
him up although they had to keep looking around the edge of the 
cow trough to see that none of the boys were slipping back to 
bother them. But they didn't know what to do about his nose. 
When the woman came out with his faded, everyday jumper suit 
she said, "Don't do a thing. Just leave him there naked for a 
minute and it'll quit bleeding. Haven t you ever done this be¬ 
fore?" 

She was correct. In a few moments Roy looked presentable 
if you did not examine his left eye too closely and if you did 
not know that he had switched clothes. But the girls decided 
it would be best not to risk their mother overlooking these 
details, and they dreaded what would happen to the Sunday spread 
if she found out. "I think we'd better put him in the east 

room," said 4 e na. "We'd better not do that," said Blanche. 

"Th-t's where ell the little girls are sleeping." Rena wanted 
to know if that madq a difference and pointed out that the' best 
way to keep Roy out of sight until the company went home was 
to let him bed down and take a nap. 
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Finally, Blanche agreed, and they slipped him through 
that room's east window which was something of a problem be¬ 
cause all the shades were drawn. Pallets, made of double layers 
of quilts were stretched out all over the iloor including the 
space right below' the window. However, the little girls, crowded 
up in bunches of twos and threes, kept sleeping away like cher¬ 
ubs. The room's south window was something more of a problem. 

It opened on to the porch where the old ladies still sat, fanning, 
talking and rocking. Hince this window opened on the protected 
porch they had left the shade only partially lowered so the air 
would circulate better. A six inch area was plainly visible 
on the porch, .and right there you could see the bun on the back 
of one old lady's hair. 

As the girls tip-toed around to find a pallet with 
enough free space on i z to,bed..Roy down the old lady .turned 

and looked into the room. "Land sakes, there's a little boy 
in there," she said. "And he's got a black eye." 

The rockers stopped creaking for a moment as the old ladies 
considered this. Blanche quicKly pushed Roy to the far side 
of the dresser. The rockers started going again and so did the 
ladies' conversation. Apparently they didn't think it worth 
investigating. 

Finally the two .girls bedfed Roy down on a little patch 
of quilt right at the north end of the dresser. Blanche put 
her finger to her lips to signal Roy to be quiet. As soon as 
his eyes began to droop his sisters tip-toed out of the room. 

Roy tried to sleep, but he couldn't. He began to fiagit.. 

One girl over on the far side of the room raised up on an elbow 
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and puckered her eyebrows to better fathom what was going on 
over there on the far side of the dimly lit room. She was a 
big girl, almost as tall as Blanche. As soon as she saw' Roy 
she closed her lips in a tight line and swatted at a gnat. 

She opened her lips to blow at the gnat. Then she decided that 
the matter wasn't worth while and lay back down to sleep. 

Roy s half of the quilt seemed like such a small area. 

Besides that, it smelled musty. And who was that on the other 
half?, why it was that little Bally, still with the pink bow 
in her hair and her clean little dress still neat looking. Roy 
did not want to be beside her. He wanted to be with bis sisters. 

He stood up. As a big boy of neraly five he was tall 
enough to see quite easily what was on top of the dresser. A lot 
of strange little knick-knacks were spread out there, purses 
and tnings. The only ejects familiar, and therefore comforting, 
be could see were the kerosene lamp and the box of matches be¬ 
side it. What else was there to do but reach for them. He 
didn't know how it happened but one of the matches caught on 
fire and Just as unexpectedly began to burn his fingers. He 
had tc fling it down. 

It was too dark and stuffy in J^-e. A drink of water 
would tdSte wonderful now, but hevesn't suppoed.to move. All he coulc 
do was stand there and fiddle v.'th those strange new things 
on the cresser. 

One of the old ladies on the porch said, "I smell smoke." 
Outside people began moving. The door to the east room flew 
open, oust at the same time little Sally Jumped up and began 
"Oh, oh, my new dress is on fire!" 


screaming, 
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Immediately the room came to life. Doth from sleeping 
girls waking up and from adults rushing in. Aunt Jenny reached 
Sally almost as soon as the little girl began dancing up and 
down in fright.. Roy's mother reached him almost as soon. "What 
have you done?" she said as she snatched him out of the room. 

.but she did not move h^m fast enough to keep him from seeing 
a spurt of flame shoot up the back of Sally's dress. That 
meant he had done something very bad. 

In no time at all his mother had him out on the porch 
and took that firm grip on his shoulder that could only mean 
he was to be turned down and spanked, .but all at once she stopped 
looked at him in a puzzled way, then changed her grip so she 
could turn him all the way around and look him over. 

They had little Sally out on the porch too with a scorched 
spot on the hem of her dress the size of a grown man's hand. 

All the people were crowding around her talking. But Roy's 
mother kept looking her boy over. In a moment she set her.lips in 
a tight line and carefully whisked Roy through the crowd and 
Dack to the kitchen. There she found Blanche and Rena, both 
standing around wondering what was happening. Quickly his 
mother whispered to them, "Take Roy out to our car and bed him 
down on the back seat. Stay with him until you're sure he's 
fast asleep." And for Roy that was all he could remember of 
the Sunday spread. 

Later on in the summer Roy's papa was gone for days at 
a time to work in the wheat harvest. These were days in which 
the children found they had nothing to do. Por some reason 
the cellar was completely empty, no Femnants, no pasteboard 
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boxes, not even crates of fruit jars. The fruit jars that 
mother had always saved for the summer canning, where had 
they gone? As for that matter why wasn't their mama busy all 
summer with canning? 

There was something about a windmill that their papa 
could not get to work. Roy remembered the windmill wheel, 
a huge circular thing with wooden slats painted white with 
the tip ends red. That is,it had suddenly become huge because 
it was now stretched out on the ground. When it had been up 
on top of the windmill tower it had looked small. As he stood 
looking across those long wooden slats he asked his sisters, 

"How did it get so big?" It did no good for them to explain 
that it had just looked small when it was twenty-five feet 
up in the air. All the time it had been just as big as it 
looked now. 

Neither was there much to do out around the barns. Everything 
were empty. No corn, no piles of wheat. The incubator, the 
one that would not work, disappeared from the hen house. And 
one day a man came and took most of the chickens. About, mid¬ 
day he drove up in a car that did not run too well. "Where's 
your papa?" he asked. Blanche explained he was off working in 
the wheat harvest. "And where's your mama?" "At Aunt Jenny's," 

Rena replied. The man said very quickly, "Well, I've come to 
catch the chickens. You'll be good little kids and help me 
catch them won't you?" 

They hesitated. They had not heard their mother say 

anything about, selling the laying hens, and this man seemed like a 
very poor chicken catcher. He was fat and dressed in a sprucy 
brown suit with a green tie. But the next thing they knew he 
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had produced three sticks of peanut butter brittle. The Grover 
cildren could not resist. After they had gulped down the 
candy they chased down all but two of the oldest hens and helped 
the stranger tie their feet. His forehead broke out with sweat 
as he clumsily looped pieces of binder twine, which he had asked 
the children to hunt up for him, around the hens' boney legs. 

It was unbelievable, but here was s man who seemed to be afraid 
of chickens. Strangely enough their mother wasn't even angry 
when she came home and found out most of her hens were gone. 

Even on Key's birthday there wasn't much to do. Would he 
have a cake, he asked his mother? She said no, the best they 
could do was a rhubarb cobler pie. Things had not worked out 
well that summer. She urged the children to busy themselves 
cleaning around the house and yard. But they had been raking 
the yard for days, and the house seemed so bare. The two front 
room rockers were gone. "Then practice playing the piano," 
their mother said. "Blanche can show you other two what she 
learned from that teacher. But Blanche had already re-taught 
over and over again, everything she had learned in her brief 
stint of music lessons, and she had stopped going to the teacher 
a month ago. 

They spent the morning of his birthday making the rhu¬ 
barb cobler pie. At last it was simmering in the oven turning 
the whole house pleasant with its scent. Every few minutes 
the children opened the oven door a crack to see if it was yet 
brown enough on top. A car drove up. Their mother looked up 
from washing dishes with surprise. Grandpa and grandma Grover 
appeared at the front door. Grandma was dressed in a plain 
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brown dress, not in the least attractive. Tucked under her 
arm was s box. Roy's heart leaped. It might be s gift. Se¬ 
cretly he hoped it would be a doll, but he knew it would more 
likely be a toy truck or car. n e advanced as far -as he dared 
toward her arm and looked at it. It was a white box, about as 
high as it was long. 

Hattie, rather .coldly, had invited her visitors to sit 
down, and they had declined. Grandpa, however, did place his 
hat, with slow deliberation, on the bed. The bed would have been 
their only place to sit if they had followed Hattie's invitation. 

"where's Ted?" they asked. 

"Why, working at MacBride's harvesting wheat. His own 
is not worth cutting." 

"where are the pigs? We drove past the barns and the pens 
are empty." 

"Why," said Hattie a little too innocently, "Ted sold them. 
His three kids had to have something to eat." 

Grandpa at once stated that the pigs had not been for 
sale, that he had left them with Ted on the condition that he 
raise them on the halves. He demanded to know the particulars 
of the sale. Who had bought them end when, and how did they 
take them away. Hattie explained that Mr. Morris, that lawyer 
down in Grass ^rairie, had sent a man out to pick them up. They 
demanded to know what Mr. Morris had to do with it. 

"He sold them for us down in Grass trairie. They brought 
a good price," said Hattie. 

Grandpa snorted that there was something fishy about it. 

He pointed out that Hattie was now saying they had been sold 
for "us", and it was not just Ted's doing. Grandma wanted to 
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know why Hattie didn t have Mr. Morris send a man out to pick 
up her piano instead of her father-in-law’s pigs. 

Words began to fly, and the children eased back into the 
kitchen, jrlainiy a row was about to conie off. Besides, they 
must watch the cobler and keep it from burning. One peek through 
the oven door and they saw it was already nicely browned. As 
they slipped it out to cool they heard their mother's voice get 
high and c^.cioed. 11 1 bought that piano with money I earned 
teaching school. I'm not going to sell it." 


She went on to claim that Ted had fully as much to do with 
selling those pigs as she had. She had sacrificed her incubator, 
ohe hoQ sacriiiced her chickens and a big part of her furniture. 
She had slaved trying to raise a garden that Ted had let burn up 
because he was too willy-nilly to climb up on a windmill tower 
and fix a windmill. Ted had hung on to an old car that wouldn't 
run, had even bought a new tire for it right at the time his 
kids were in the house hungry. She, at least, was going to keen 
a piano she had slaved for nine months in a school room. 

Grandma Grover tossed the white box on the bed and shook 
her finger at Hattie. "What did you priss off to Grass Prairie 

and see a lawyer for? Cone on, fess up to it. What are up up 
to?" 


Words kept flying around in the front room. They heard 
the terms, "extravagant", "spendthrift", "blow and strow". The 
children looked in the kitchen cabinet drawer and found spoons, 
sunk them into the pie and began eating. They had to blow on 
the bites to cool them off as they raised them out of the steaming 
pan. Abruptly the row stopped,and the grandparents stomped out 
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out of the house. As the sound of their automobile faded in 
the distance Hattie walked back into the kitchen, her chin 
tiltea defiantly in the air. She was too keyed up to scold the 
children for dipping into the pie before she had had a chance 
to set the table. It was a few more moments before she remem¬ 
bered the white box "the old lady Grover" had tossed on the bed. 
"if it's a little birthday present, Roy, remember to thank her 
j. or it t he next time you see her. No matter what kind of an 
old hussy she is a gift is a nice thing." 

ihe box contained a pair of little boy's high-topped shoes. 
- be y were black and looked quite serviceable. Roy was flabber¬ 
gasted. What 'would he do with them? 

His mother was surprised toq and slightly annoyed. "It's 
another little gouge that old woman is throwing at me. She'll 
be blowing it all over the community that she was the one who 
h P d to break down and buy my boy his first pair of shoes." But 
after a moment she became practical. "If you start to school 
this fall you'll need them. And if they don't fit we'll take 
them back to C'neil's and change them." 

It felt so funny slipping his feet into shoes. For the 
occasion his mother made him 'wash his feeti and dry them thor¬ 
oughly. She promised to. buy him a pair of socks as soon as they 7 
could afford it.. When he finally did get the shoes on she felt 
across the toes and determined they were slightly too large. 

"But they'll be Just right by fall. Don't go scuffing them up 
around the house." 

~y night fail Roy 7 was quite proud of his shoes and was 
carying them around-, box and all, with greet care and was taking 
them out to show his sisters every few minutes. But by night 
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time their mother had grown very restless. 

"Xour p.apa might be coming home tonight. He's sure to 
remember it's Roy's birthday, ana MacBride might let him off 
early. I feel real bad that there's no- cobler pie left." 

But he did not show up that night, and it was ten more 
days before he came in. Roy remembered he and his sisters had 
already gone to bed and had about dropped off to sleep when they 
heard his horse gallop up outside. The car, unable to run since 
the first of July, was sitting out beside the house. Hattie 
steppai outside tie kitchen to meet him. When they entered together 
they were talking in low tones. She placed .a lighted lamp on the 
table and fed him...a frugal meal. 

The next morning their papa was very eager to play with 
the children even though he had only a few minutes to spare be¬ 
fore he must gallop off to work. Again he placed Roy on the 
bed and pretended to be a bear that was "gonna getcha". Then 
he hugged both of his daughters even though he seemed awkward 
doing it. He was so slim and sunburned. 

After he was gone Hattie told the children that she and 
their papa had arranged a little surprise for them. "You're 
going to stay over with Aunt Jenny's until about the tenth of 
August. 

Aunt Jenny's! It would be almost as good as a real vaca¬ 
tion, like taking a trip far off somewhere. Yet they knew the old 
woman lived in a big house only a few miles off. 

Those were wonderful days at lAunt. Jenny's-.- She made delic¬ 
ious salt water taffy and taught the girls the tricks of getting 
it to come out just right, but she was strict that they be 
saving with the sugar. Blanche and Rena also helped her can 
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corn, and Blanche almost blew the lid off the pressure cooker 
by undoing the lugs before letting the steam out. The near 
accident made Aunt Jenny a little nervous. There after their 
mother came by twice daily to check on them. Each day at sun¬ 
up they heard her gallop up on a horse they had never seen be¬ 
fore. Hattie explained it was one Uncle Earl had loaned her. 
She hated to impose on Earl and Bern because they weren't too 
friendly to her cause. But Earl and x 'ern were doing it for the 
kid's sake. Uncle Earl also got his oldest boy, Bert ice, to 
drive mama over in their grain truck each day after sundown. 
Mama was always cheerful and said nothing about the trouble. 

But news of the family squabble reached the kids anyway. 
One day Aunt Bern drove by about noon. She was wringing her 
hands. "Foor little chullurn." Her look at the three little 
Grovers was heart rending. "No, no, I won't tell what's hap¬ 
pened. It's terrible, too terrible for little chullurn to 
hear." 

" x hen don't tell it," said Aunt Jenny. 

"Poor little things," went on Aunt Pern. "They might 
have to get on the stand and testify when all this gets washed 
out in court." 

"Shut up," said Jenny. "Nobody's going to put little 
kids in a witness stand." 

"Big %ma and Hattie has had a fight," Fern continued. 

And she told the details. It had happened in a wheat field, 
though she left out whose wheat field and why two women were 
in such a place. Manny Rogers .just happened to drive by in 
his grain truck and saw them rolling around in the dust, as 
bad as two men. Bud drove as fast as he could to his house 
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to get his wife so it woula be a woman who separated them. 

He and his wife gor back too late. 

"Too late for what?" said Jenny. 

"They had already split up," said Fern. "And Hattie's 
got a black eye. Just as bad as a man." 

•That night when Hattie came by she did, indeed, have a 
black eye. Her manner was unusually casual, and she was es¬ 
pecially cheerful to the children pretending not to see them 
when they gaped at the black, puffed-up spot over her right 
eye. But she was in no hurry to leave, and one did not get 
the impression she was trying to cover up this deformity. In 
fact she might be trying to show it off. She told the children 
to keep their chins up. They would not have to stay away from 
her much longer. 

The days of August were going by fast. One day Jenny 
called the children too her and said, "Well, you sweet little 
kids are goit*’ to have to leave me now. This big old house is 
goin' to seem so lonesome when you’re gone. I don't know what 
I'll do another winter off over here by myself. I may have 
to find me a little shack near some strong young person who's 
able to cake care of me." 

She told as little as possible about whet had happened, 
but explained-that Hattie and Ted were now divorced, and Hattie 
would not be able to teach in the local school any more, but 
would have to move the children a way off over by the Indian 
reservation and teach at Antelope 'Wells. 

Eext morning they were awakened extremely early. In fact 
it seemed like the middle of the night. It was Bertice, Fern's 
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oldest boy, who kept shaking the three kids until they were 
not only out -of bed, but fully awake. "You younguns can't 
go back to sleep. Everything's ready, and we've got to get 
you off before we start cutting wheat." 

He had all three sit up in the cab with him as he drove 
them back to where they lived, or rather to where they used 
to live. As he turned into their place the headlights of his 
truck picked up the cottonwoods, the porch, and then swung on 
over until they picked up a wagon parked at the west side of the 
house. 

Roy had never seen a wagon loaded so high. Furniture and 
packages seemed to be stacked ever higher and higher. Wash tubs 
washboards, and chicken coops were tied on to the sides. Ber- 
tice's headlights showed that two gray horses were harnesed to 
the front of this enormous load. His mama, papa and two neigh¬ 
bor men were adjusting ropes that fastened the load down. They 
thumped the sideboards and shook the frame to see what was going 
to fall off. 

When Roy got up close to the load he saw that the piano 
was loaded on.. The blonde oak dresser was pressing up against 
the backboard so firmly that it bulged. Parts of the kitchen 
stove, the cabinet and stove piepes were sticking out. In bet¬ 
ween all this little bottles and jars, little bundles of let¬ 
ters and scraps of cloth, all were saved and tucked in some when 
The wagon itself tilted over to one side slightly. 

His mama was saying, "Ho, no. We can't take anything off. 
Every stick of it is important. It all has to go." The neigh¬ 
bor man was shaking his head and wondering if his team could 
pull it all. 
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'.•/hen Ted saw the children he rushed over and hugged each 
of them with a tight little squeeze. He explained that he would 
get to see them at least twice a year and maybe oftener. Then 
he was gone, off into the darkness. 

Hattie called for the children to climb on. "We've got a 
1°'' 0j " fe rouna to cover today, especially for a wagon and team." 
Roy wondered what had happened to the car. Moving with horses 
and wagon was such a let-down.. His mother scolded him. "This 
wagon is good enough. We've ridden in worse before. Find your¬ 
self a niche up on the load and settle down. Don't get where 
you'll break anything. And don't fall off." 

It was hard finding a niche. Everything seemed crammed 
solid. Blanche finally found a place close to where Hattie was 
going to drive. Rena nestled down between two boxes toward the 
rear, and Roy found a tight crack he could squeeze into about the 
middle. Their mama clucked to the horses. They were off. 

By sun-up Hattie produced a shoe-box of food stashed away 
near her feet. They breakfasted on boiled eggs and strips of 
bacon between halves of biscuits. She had even thought: to fill 
up some fruit jars with water so they would not have to lose 
time shopping and looking for drinking water. By mid morning 
their water supply tasted like soup. The rims of the fruit Jars 
were gritty. The horses were showing signs of thirst. They 
were forced to stop anyway. They spotted a farm house, opened 
some gates, drove the horses around to a pond where they drank, 
harnessed and all. 

At noon they stopped at another house. The lady there 
let tnem crive under the shade of a big locust tree in her front 
yard. Hattie produced another shoe-box of food. They had boiled 
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prunes, biscuits and fried chicken for dinner. When the last 
biscuit was eaten their mama produced a little paper sack 
and said it was a surprise. "Your Aunt Jenny sent along some 
of her salt water taffy." It tasted delicious. 

They were still traveling when it got dark. Roy was get— 

ting tired and sleepy. Rena covered him up .with a blanket she 

had worked loose from its packing and told him to take a nap. 

They had quite a bit more to go. Roy did not fall asleep as 
easily as he thought he would. The wagon was pulling differently, 
with much more of a strain. He heard his mama mutter that they 

must be in sand. It was now pitch dark. Only a few stars peeped 

out overhead. They could only feel what they were driving through. 
It was impossible to see anything. Hattie became anxious that 
the horses would not be able to make it. She hated to hit them 
with the whip and finally decided to get out and lead them through 
the sand. 

At last they reached firmer ground, and Hattie washable to 
get back on her seat. She was in a neivous stew because she 
had walked through a patch of grass burrs in the darkness, and 
her stocking legs were full of stickers.. Finally Roy dropped 
off to sleep. 

An indefinite time later he awakened. Before he was wide 
awake he knew something disturbing was going on, an odor, a 
really bad odor, and the wagon had stopped. 

His mother's voice, high and angry, was what brought him 
to alert consciousness. "Good Lord," he heard her say, "what 
have we gotten into?" 

What they had gotten into was extremely obvious-r-skunks. 
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It was uhe most violent sKunk odor he could ever remember 
smelling. But why had his mother stopped? If a polecat had 
let loose near the wagon she should be urging the horses forward, 
whip ano all. oust then rays of light came through the weave 
O- blanket, and someone with no shyness whatever lefted 

up the hem-stitched edge. A kerosene lantern was sputtering 
above him, and right beside it was a full-blooded Indian, not 
a kid his own age, but a calm, brown-eyed adult. The adult 
looked at him without blinking then let the blanket drop back 
in place. Roy heard his mother's voice rising even shriller. 

She must be walking around in circles near the side of the wagon. 

You mean this is the teacherage? This skunk pen? Great heav¬ 
ens! We can't stand it. I won't put up with it. Good Lord, 

I've never even heard of such a mess in all my life." 

Roy threw the blanket off and looked around him. Two 
people with lanterns were near the wagon, the Indian, who was 
now examining the blonde oak dresser at the tail-gate, and what 
looked like a white man. Standing beside him and fiddling with 
the bottom of his lantern was a little Indian girl. Or was 
she half Indian? Two or three other human forms were off in 
the shadow's. They seemed to be apologetic, but not especially 
worried, about the skunk odor. 

The wagon had stopped under the eaves of a smallish house. 

It loomed up like a black blob against the night sky which was 
now lit with an intensely bright moon. The house looked like 
it could not oe more than two rooms in size and was probably 
covered with weather—stripped planking. You could see the ton 
of a stove-pipe sticking up beyond the eaves. 

Rena and -Blanche had already jumped off the loaded wagon, 
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and Roy could hear their cautious -footsteps exploring across 
the creaking 'floor boards inside the house. He jumped down 
to join them. As he stumbled across a little wooden door-step 
he heard one of the human forms mutter something about, "summer¬ 
time ." 

"Summer-time, summer-time," his mother said. "What has 
summer-time got to do with it?. How can any human being live 
in a place where you have been skinning skunks?" 

Inside the scent reeked even stronger. Roy got only a 
glimpse of the darkened interior before he retreated to the 
outside and far away from the house. Through two moon-lit 
windows he had caught a glimpse of peeling wallpaper held on 
the wall by carpet tacks, of a pot-bellied stove with a smutty 
dish pan on top. The hard core of the odor seemed to come 
from the dishpan. 

The white man led Hattie around one end of the house and 
pointed off in the distance. His mother immediately said, "I 
don't care what it is. We'll go over there. Anything is better 
than this. Gome on out girls. No telling what you'll get 
gummed up with if you mess around this place.. Come, Roy. Get 
back on the wagon." 

Hattie prodded the horses into a quick trot and drove 
the wagon through a little grove of mesquites. The group of 
people trotted along beside the wagon. Roy could see that two 
of them were boys no more half a head taller than he was. In 
the darkness he could not make out if t they were Indian or.not. 
Whatever they were he began to feel uneasy. 

They had urged the horses no more than three or four 
kindred yards when the mesquite thicket disolved into a clearing 
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and there in the moonlight was a schoolhouse. It was square 
shaped, probably divided into two oblong rooms, had white clan- 
board walls and a dinky little bellfry on top. 

The white man motioned for Hattie to pull up by the front 
door. This was a double opening arrangement, set back under a 
small porch that had a cement floor. One of the little boys 
was already fumbling with the door-knob and couldn't get it 
to turn. Someone whispered that it was awfully late at night. 
They heard the white man ask the adult Indian, "Pete have you 
got the kej 7 ?" 

To the sleepy boys in the crowd it didn't matter whether 
he had it or not. At once they began undoing ropes on the wagon 
and taking off boxes. Hattie tried to get them to hold off 
until they at least had the door open. When they paid her no 
attention she tried to get them to be careful. They did not 
noticeably change their pace. The boy who had tried the door¬ 
knob scampered around to one side of the house and in no time 
was climbing the edge of the slanting roof. Like a panther he 
advanced to the bellfry, did a little twisted summersault, then 
vanished inside it. A moment later they heard a latch click 
inside, and the front doors swung open. A chalky, musty smell 
came out. But it was an infinitely more pleasant odor than the 
skunk they had left behind, or they thought they had left it be¬ 
hind . 

Hattie borrowed a lantern and investigated the inside. Yes, 
there were two rooms with blackboards and a big cast-iron stove 
in each, rows of desks, the iron framed kind with wooden seats 
that folded up. They were screwed to the floor. There would 
be no shoving them to one side to make room. 


But Hattie saw that they could still make-do on a tempo¬ 
rary basis. ^-'here was a nice wide space between the last row 
of seats and the wall, plenty of room for beds and dressers. 

The brick chimney to the stoves had mulitple openings and they 
could use one of those to set up their cock stove. She became 
quite cheerful. In a moment she was laughing and .joking with 
the boys and helped them put down some sleeping pallets. i'he 
white man began explaining in an apologetic voice that they 
hadn't expected any teacher to show up until September. Hattie 
apologized for having to move in early. She brushed a lock of 
hair out of the little girl's eyes and asked her what her name 
was. 

When the crowd had gone and she and her children were about 
to bed down for the night Mrs. Grover made a little speech to 
her family. "Well, children, let's look on the bright side. We 
won't be here for more than a year at the most. Let's make the 
best of it." 

Part II 
River Terrace 

Mrs. Grover did find another school. In fact she spent 
several years moving from place to place, always trying to 
locate in just a little better situation. In the early thirt¬ 
ies she tried very hard to get a class in one of the large 
city's school system. But during the depression everyone was 
looking for something a little better, and she didn't quite 
make it. 

In 1935 she moved away from the Grass Prairie area so 
she could take a job in a nice little town called Apgylle. 

This community was a way over in the central part of the state, 
and it meant breaking away from all her acquaintances. Never- 
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theless, she packed up her family and moved. It was in this 
town that Blanche graduated from highschool. In the spring 
of '36 Hattie realized she was facing a crisis. Somehow she 
must find a way to get Blanche started in college the coming 
fall. In the mid thirties college was the big hope of all in 
the masses who wanted to better themselves. By 1936 Hattie 
was determined that not only Blanche, but all her children should 
get a higher education. 

She spent all spring looking into every possibility. Just 
how much would it take to send a girl to a big place, say the 
State University? The answers she got from there were discour¬ 
aging. She had let her mind build up fantasy patterns in which 
all her acquaintances stood back and marveled when she sent her 
daughter off to the best school in the state. But after total¬ 
ing up the costs of the best school in the state she forced the 
day dreams out of her mind. Throughout spring she wrote letter 
after letter to practically every other institution of higher 
learning in Oklahoma. At last it seemed that she might compro¬ 
mise on an unlikely school. The Agricultural and Mechanical 
college at Sand Point had a curriculum that admitted women. Since 
girls were rather scarce there it was easy for them to find 
gobs. There was an excellent chance that Blanche could wait 
tables and earn her room and board. 

If only her daughter could make a little extra in the 
summer for clothes and spending money. What could she work at? 
Hattie pushed her eldest daughter out to tap every business 
house in Argy^le for a summer job, all without success. Toward 
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the middle of May, with time getting short, Mrs. Grover decided 
on a course that might be celled reckless. Actually she was 
a little homesick and wanted to re-establish contact in the 
Grass L-iairie area. 

Letting her mind wander through the memories of the nicer 
poeple she had known back there she settled on Mr. Morris. Mor¬ 
ris was the lawyer who had seen her through the divorce. She 
could not forget that he had been most sympathetic, and he had 
been very clever at finding a way to straighten out her finances 
and get his fee for handling the divorce as well. She had heard 
that he had become quite wealthy. Hattie was well into middle 
age, in fact tipping into the down-hill side of it. She knew it 
was silly to build air-castles of a far off wealthy man coming 
to her rescue. If only there was a way to use common sense. 

She decided there was—approach his wife. 

So Hattie wrote Mrs. Morris a letter, one that was sever¬ 
al pages long, and that eventually got around to asking this 
lady if she knew of any summer work Blanche could do to help 
earn her way through college. 

lor days Hattie blamed herself for sending such a letter. 
It was presumptuous of her. Neither she nor Ted had really 
known the Morris family very well, and the social gulf between 
the lawyer and the tenant farmer was enormous. The worst of it 
was she had asked that Blanche do housework all summer long. 

It was true she had not mentioned maid's work in so many words, 
but how else would Mrs. Morris interpret the letter? Housework 
was degrading. Why had she asked for it? 

The reply came promptly. In one type written page Mrs. 
Morris gave the answer. Yes, she could use Blanche if she was 
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willing to scrub floors and wash dishes. In brief, but complete 
detail she outlined the hours the girl must work, where she 
would si- ep, and how she must conduct herself in her spare time. 
Then there was her wages. If Blanche saved everything she earned 
she would have enough to get her started off at Sand Point. 

Hattie's feelings were mixed. She could now get her 
daughter off to college, but it meant sending her away from 
home, probably for good, and it meant starting her off as a 
maid. 'Why hadn't Hattie been able to do something better for 
her? 

Surprisingly Blanche liked her summer at the Morris's. 

The lawyer, especially, captivated her, and when fall came Mrs. 
Grover began a campaign to convince Rena to try for a job in 
the Morris household. "You're only a year behind your sister," 
she pointed out. "So next summer you'll have to start earning 
money for college too. The Morris's have done nice things with 
Blanche. She was lucky to get into a good moral home like that." 

Mrs. Grover bore down on the need for high moral standards 
as often as she emphasized the need to earn money. However, 

Rena was a different story from Blanche. Throughout her last 
year at highschool she complained that there was nothing to do 
at home. In fact her complaints turned into quarrels with her 
mother. About every six weeks the two women would boil over, 
then Hattie would get her two remaining children cornered and 
give them a repentant and serious talking too. "I've had to be 
what amounts to mother and father to both of you. Your papa's 
visits get further and further apart. The whole burden of rais¬ 
ing you has fallen on me. I haven't had time for frivolous 
things. I've had to stress fundamental things—morality and 
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determination." 

At Christmas time Rena surprised her mother by coming up 
with s part time job during the holidays. A Mr. Brown who 
ran the Ford agency decided to take her on as a temporary sec¬ 
retary. Mrs. Grover was suspicious. Her girls were oriented 
toward housework. How did one of them break into a secretary¬ 
ship? She took her daughter aside and quizzed her in detail 
on how she got the job. "You're a slip of a girl. You don't 
know how to type or take short hand. How did you even meet 
this man Brown?" 

In her reply Rena said Mr. Brown had promised to teach 
her how to type and do bookkeeping. Her mother stomped the 
floor. "Teach you! No employer teaches a girl how to type 
for any good reason. Tell him to teach his wife." 

But Rena was firm. If she could not take the Job she 
would leave home and start rooming in a boarding house. Hattie 
had to give in. Rena actually did learn how to type—somehow— 
and by the time she graduated it was plain that her new skill 
would see her through college in a much more comfortable way 
than 31anche was having. 

Blanche was left to spend another summer at the Morris's. 
She claimed she was looking forward to it. By late spring 
Mrs. Grover was faced with the fact that her two daughters would 
soon be away from home. Shortly before school was out she had 
a bad quarrel with the second grade teacher. A strained con¬ 
ference with the elementary school principal did not smooth 
things over. 

Hattie was restless. Secretly she began corresponding 
with Mrs. Morris who was not only willing to read Mrs. Grovr's 
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lengthy accounts of her troubles, but was quick to give ad¬ 
vice. Mrs Morris's letters sounded like they came from a woman 
who 'knew the answers to everything. She revealed that Mr. 

Morris had an aunt living over in Gloriona. Although this was 
far over on the east side of the state it was a nice, calm, 
level-headed town noted for its respectable people. ri er husband's 
aged aunt lived in a farm house some two miles from the Gloriona 
school cc piex. Aunt Betty was approaching senility. They 
must put her in a rest home, and they had a reliable one picked 
out in downtown Gloriona. Mr. and Mrs. Morris were looking for 
a conscientious person to move into Betty's farm house and take 
good care of the premises including her furniture. Would Hattie 
consider applying for a school in far off Gloriona and living 
in the farm house? 

Indeed Hattie would. Her spirits perked up. Why not 
move? Roy, her one remaining child would be entering high- 
school next fall. The nice, sedate town of Gloriona would be 
an ideal place for him to spend the next four years that he would 
be home. Hattie was given to despondent spells, and instinctive¬ 
ly she felt Argylle had been the cause of them. Nothing had 
worked out for her here. She needed a change. 

Let ers began flying between Grass Prairie, Argylle and 
Gloriona. By mid summer it was all arranged. The coming fall 
Hattie would take care of Aunt Betty's house and furniture and 
'would teach Gloriona's first grade. Both her daughters would 
be in college. As an extra token of triumph Rena, thanks to 
her typing skill, would be attending the best university in 
the state. Equally triumphal was the fact that she would be 
getting away from Mr. Brown, although Hattie kept her suspicions 
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about that man's morals' to herself. 

In late summer when faced with the actual moving date 
Hattie became restive. Should she first make a quick trip 
back to 'Western Oklahoma and the Grass Prairie area? A woman 
who had befriended her when she taught at Antelope Wells oc¬ 
casionally wrote her a nice letter. It would be nice to see 
her once more before she dropped completely out of her life. 

And one of Hattie's cousins who lived south of Grass Prairie 
wrote fairly regularly. Recently the cousin and her husband 
had been sending excited letters about an oil boom scare south 
of town. But in the final showdown Hattie decided no one in 
Grass Prairie warranted an expensive visit back to the western 
area. So, stoically, she moved eastward without any fan-fare. 

Betty turned out to be unbearably quarrelsome. Not only 
did she insist that Mrs. Grover take the most unreasonable mea¬ 
sures to preserve her furniture, Hut she brought a cow into the 
bargain. "I've got to have my buttermilk once a week," she 
demanded. When Hattie told her that was the first she had 
heard of a cow the woman threw such a tantrum that the rest¬ 
home officials had to put her into a straight-jacket. 

Mrs. Grover finally gave in. Roy would milk the cow, 
do the churning and deliver the quart of milk. In a burst of 
generosity she promised that her boy would do it for nothing. 

It made her feel guilty. Common sense told her the boy should 
get a little money. 

So all winter Roy tended the cow and delivered the milk 
in his after school hours. One day in late spring Betty had 
moved from the rest home's main lounge to take her sun nap on 
the back terrace. Though everyone else had long since adjusted 
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to spring weather this was the old folks' first venture into 
the warm sir.. Several of them were sunning in chaise longues 
arranged in an irregular circle around a birdbath when Roy 
went out to put the milk in Betty's 'own hands. Betty groaned 
up out of her chair to take it to her personal spot in the kit¬ 
chen's refrigerator. While he was waiting for her to bring back 
an empty bottle Roy glanced at the old fellow stretched out 
next to her chair. He was snoring away with a light bedspread 
pulled all the way up over his eyes. Originally he must h ve had 
both hands hidden under the spread, but one of them, which had 
been clasping a magazine, had dropped down beside the chair. 

The magazine had sprawled out, center spread upwards, on the 
flagstone terrace. How fortunate that all the other old folks 
were either asleep or had bad eyesight, because right there 
in the open spring sir was a full-blown specimen of pornography.. 
The magazine's center-spread featured a photograph of a huge, 
hairy-chested man in full-front pose completely naked. 

Soy was infatuated, n-e had heard of such publications, 
but this was the first time he had seen one. uickly, he looked 
over one shoulder then the other. In a flash he scooped up the 
magazine and slipped it under the front of his shirt. Betty 
came back with her groans and grumbles, gave him last week's 
bottle and went to sleep. 

Bor a week thirteen year old Roy devoured the magazine. 

What amazing features it had. A photograph on every page. 

And he had not thumbed more than half way through before he 
realized something else was special. All the photographs were 
men, and a certain word cropped up every few pages—homosexual. 

He went flying to the dictionary to see what it meant. The 
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printed definition was not the easiest to understand, but 
some light began to dawn in his brain. Last year, back in 
Argylle, he had become infatuated with a husky fellow in the 
senior class who always wore knit shirts with short sleeves 
even in the dead of the winter. Roy thought he must be the most 
heavily muscled man in the world. it was impossible to keen 
his eyes off those fantastic bare arms. 

And Just last Christmas, only four months ago, when Roy 
had slipped and broken his thumb he had become enthralled with 
the doctor who had put his hand in a partial cast. n e could 
not wait to go back to his office for the periodic check-ups. 

By January he had found out where the doctor had lived, what 
car he drove, when he left his front door, when he arrived at his 
office, and at what hour he could be seen driving back home. 

The fact that he was known to be married was an annoying compli¬ 
cation, but in his his day-dreams he saw no reason why the 
doctor would not; welcome the chance to skip out from his wife, 
who must be a troublesome bother, and run off for a few hours 
with him. However, he had to admit the last time he went for 
a check-up the doctor was extremely brief in his examination. 

And now>, a lot of details were beginning to fit together to 
form a picture. Roy realized he was homosexual. The boy in 
the knit shirt and the doctor were not. 

He imagined he saw other things of significance in t'-.is 
little event in his life. The most pressing one was, who was 
the man under the bedspread? In all his trips to the rest home 
he had yet to see a single person physically appealing. Who 
could love those old wrecks? And yet as his time to deliver the 
next buttermilk neared he began to imagine one of them might 
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turn out to be a well-preserved old gentleman. But even s 
well-preserved old gentleman left problems in the young kid's 
mind. Love was for youth. Anyone over twenty getting mushy 
was laughable. Yet he had to admit the doctor must be s few 
years over twenty, and no one could be more attractive than 
he.. Someone at the rest home might; be an exception. If only 
he had paid more attention. And he certainly would the next 
time. 

As soon as he was admitted through the home's heavy oak 
door with the fan-shaped window cut in the top he began looking 
around. Good heavens, it couldn't be any of these old codgers— 
sallow skin stretched glassy thin over cheek bones, or floppy 
dewlaps hanging under the chin. And if he was looking for a 
kindred soul that he could use for confidences instead of real 
physical loving he was equally out of luck. Not one of the 
old boys gave him any sort of knowing look. Everyone of them 
seemed wrapped up in their numerous ailments. 

On top of that Betty verbally bounced on to him the minute 
she saw him. Snatching the milk bottle and clasping it to her 
stomach she demanded, "Lid you take Mr. Pulley's watch the last 
time you were here?" 

This broadside obliterated the last lingering notions of 
romance. He was being accused of theft, something he would 
never do. No. He knew nothing about anyone's watch. 

"You did too," Betty stated. "I saw you through the 
kitchen window. You reached down and picked up something by 
his chair. I can describe the whole thing. My chair, the 
bird-bath, Mr. Pulley's chair. There, you're blushing. You 


did it." 
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fortunately, one of the nurses appeared at that moment. 
"Hetty," she -said. "Get back to the kitchen with that milk 
and quite raising a row." rsut Hetty pointed her finger straight 
at Roy and said, "Look how he's blushing. He did it. I'm going 
to get Hr. Pulley right now." 

The nurse told her she was going to do no such thing. "Mr. 
Pulley's asleep, and you're not going to disturb him. He’s al¬ 
ways losing things. His watch will turn up some where." 

If only a thirteen year old could control his blushing, 
turn-.it off like draining a hydrant.. Roy knew his face was 
still flaming red while he claimed, even louder, that he was 
innocent. While he said over and over that he knew nothing 
about a watch, he knew in his mind that he had stolen something 
after all, and if he didn't watch out this whole thing was going 
to get mixed up with sex. And yet, if he played it shrewdly 
there might be a chance to get a look at this Mr. Pulley. Would 
he he the one an only well preserved specimen on the home's ros¬ 
ter? 

"Where is Mr. Pulley," he asked. "Let me tell him I 
don't know a thing about a watch." 

The nurse's hand flew out in a gesture toward the door. 

"Go on home. Go on home. Pay no attention to this blah. Mice 
weather we're having, isn't it. You'll like it outside." 

He never did get a chance to see Mr. Pulley. The next 
September he heard the man died. 

-and all this time he was re-reading and re-looking at the 
magazine. The pages were getting limp and frayed fromiPvep handling, 
when not in use . he kept it hidden in his stack of violin music. 

(He had stopped practicing the fiddle a year ago.) By giving 
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the contents careful study and reading in between the lines 
he came to the conclusion that the "we" it talked about meant 
there was a fraternity of homosexuals spread across the country, 
and it was possible to contact them. 

Roy was determined to make the contact. Here he was four¬ 
teen, and his head was crammed with all sorts of knowledge 
about sex, the kind Detween boys and girls, and he ought to be 
able to break the barrier with this other kind. 

The situation was especially frustrating because now he 
was hearing numerous references to queers and what dangerous 
sex fiends they were. They were little whispered phrases that 
he had never noticed before he read the magazine. In late spring 
the whispering nearly flared up into an incident. One day at 
school, just before the noon break was over, Barry Wagoner col¬ 
lected a knot of his fellow track runners around him near the 
gymnasium's shower room. The boys were held still as if elec¬ 
trified by a low-keyed hypnosis. Roy, hanging around the outer 
edge of the knot, heard the star track runner say, "He put his 
hand on my knee." 

It wasn't possible to catch the rest of it without nudging 
toward the center of the knot, and Roy wasn't a center-of- 
knot type. But an hour later the gossip was spreading. A tall 
kid with pimples stopped however would listen and said, "Bid 
you hear what happened to Wagoner? He had to jump out of the 
truck. Gee, one of those kind here in Gloriona." 

By four o'clock Roy could piece most of the story together. 
The school's best athlete was practicing the mile sprint by 
running from the school grounds to the stock pens. At the stock 
pens a truck driver who must have been someone just passing 
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through, offered to give the kid s ride back to the school- 
house. Just 'why Wagoner accepted instead of continuing his 
mile run was not clear, but he hardly got settled into the 
truck's cab before the driver leaned over, put his hand on the 
boy's knee and said, "How about it?" The story varied at this 
point. Some said Barry bravely jumped from a moving truck, and 
others said it happened when they were stopped at a railroad 
crossing. Such a scandal. Eyes were bugging out. Jaws were 
dropping. Of course there were a few ignoramouses who asked, 
"What did he mean, How about it?" They were edified with low' 
whispers in the ear. 

Roy got an idea. He would make excuses to stay away from 
school at noon and hang around the stock yards. Yes, this was 
supposed to be dangerous, but how else could he find one? By 
now he had made up his mind what he needed more than anything 
else in the world was a man. He had gone even further and 
planned whet he would do if he found one. For example if a 
truck driver should put his hand on his knee Roy would, more 
or less innocently, put his own hand on top of the truck driver's. 
Then he would wait and see what happened. 

It was too bad he didn't have a better description of 
wagoner's accoster. Gossip had; him all the way from five feet 
to six-foot-four. Roy wasn't closely acquainted with the school's 
best athlete and so didn't dare ask Barry himself for a better 
description. He might give his plan away. It was more unfor¬ 
tunate that this person ’was supposed to be a passer-through. 
However, there was a feint chance he would pass through again. 

Any way, if he was seen at the stock pens that might mean the 
stock pens were the point of contact for the fraternity. 
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It didn't work. One trip to the stock pens and he saw 
there wasn't any place to hang around, no office, no nothing, 
just stinky pens and ramps leading up to them. Only two trucks 
happened to be there. Neither of the drivers paid him the 
slightest attention. 

That afternoon the principal called him into his office. 

As Roy walked up to the important man's desk he became very 
worried. What a hair-brained idea the stock pens had been. No 
telling what the principal would make of it. He must,here 
and now, forget about wanting a man and keep his mind even 
more purposefully set on his studies. 

But he couldn't even keep his mind off the principal's 
hands. Underneath his white shirt cuffs emerged tufts of red 
hair. Why did this big fellow have to be so handsome? Roy could 
hardly force his brain to follow what he was saying. 

"—Grover, you're one of our best students. We'd sure hate 
to see any thing happen to you—" Ye gods. He was putting his 
hand on Roy's knee. 'The head of the school, yet. Forget the 
nonsense about laying his own on top. This was a different mat¬ 
ter. He must not so much as move a muscle. 

"—There are some things you are too young to know about. 

I wish 1 could tell you, but I can't. All I can do is explain 
one thing. A nice boy like you should stay away from the stock 
pens—" 

Roy aid stay away. Since he was intelligent it was easy 
to sink himself in his studies. Soon his grade average was close 
to the top in the student body. But that did not keep him from 
thinking he needed a man. In the spring of his junior year he 
heard another storj^, this one from a fat boy in his typing class. 
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The boy had made a trip to Rayo, a town larger than Gloriona, 
some seventeen miles away, to buy a pair of pants on sale in 
a department store. "—And do you know what happened? When 
the clerk was measuring my in-seam he Jiggled the tape, well, 
you enow where. There's no doubt about; it. He was queer." 

Roy was going through a fussy stage, and he thought the 
story was crude. He had also become less credulous, and he 
suspected the fat boy was lying. He told him he didn't be¬ 
lieve it. 

"Ch, yes he did," was the loud reply. The fat boy tried 
to bolster up his yarn by telling exactly where in the store 
it happened, what the clerk looked like, how old he was and 
details of what he was wearing. 

Roy changed the subject, but in his mind he kept thinking 
it ever. What a silly thing to do, Jiggle tape in a stranger's 
crotch. What would it get you? Romances could not blossom 
into anything significant when you only have a few moments' time 
in a public store. A rash, offensive stunt like that would 
on_.y make trouble. At least seven times a day he convinced 
himself it was a repulsive thing to do. There was a word for 
it. He had read that word several times in the latest books 
coming out. The clerk was "sick". 

But at this time of year he was looking forward to a 
check his dad would send him for his summer clothes. In spite 
of all his reasoning why the idea was disgusting he still thought 
it would be worthwhile to check out this clerk. So he began to 
soften up his mother on the notion of buying his new clothes 
over in Rayo. That town was so much bigger and the selections 
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more stylish. 

"Roy, I don't care where you buy your clothes," his 
mother said. "It's your papa's money. Do what you want to with 
it. " 

As he suspected his mother was no real obstacle. So 
he tried going a step further. Dow would be the time to bring 
up the subject of learning to drive a car. "How will I get to 
Rayo?" he asked. 

Hattie immediately guessed the direction of this ques¬ 
tion. She became thoughtful and deicded she must stall for 
time. "Arrange to go over with one of the boys at school," she 
said. In her mind she was mulling over the names of men who 
might be willing to teach her son to drive. The fact was she 
didn't know any men that well. She had cut herself off from 
them. 

Roy, however, didn't know any of the boys at school well 
enough to bum a ride over to Rayo. "I need to learn how to 
drive," he said, and his mother replied she would think about 
it. 

She must think about a lot of things. This was the spring 
of 1940. By this time next year her last remaining child would 
graduate from highschool. Of course, he would go to college. 
With his brains it would be foolish to think of anything else. 
Already she was inquiring for summer and part time work which 
Roy could do and earn himself a nest egg. Learning to drive 
was something he must get under his belt soon. Hattie was 
still sending him down to the nursing home once a week on a 
horse to deliver the milk. Ho other boys fooled with a horse, 
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and toe palliative that contact with an animal was good train¬ 
ing for a growing boy didn't work for an adolescent who would 
soon be sixteen. 

In spite of her basically practical nature there were 
times when Hattie could fly off into the grandiose. And now 
she was daring to lay the foundations for a tiny little air- 
castle. If she must find a man to teach Roy how to drive—it 
wouldn't be right for his own mother to do the teaching—then 
why not get the most important man in Gloriona? 

Without a doubt that would be Luther Blair, owner of the 
"Blower of the West" flour mill (the pun was intended, but usually 
not recogni z ed). Blair was also vaguely mixed up in politics. 

He was some sort of assistant to some state-level agricultural 
assistant who was an assistant to Roosevelt. Blair's name 
frequently popped up in the big newspapers in Oklahoma City,and 
Tulsa. Hattie had never been introduced to Blair. The few 
times they had passed each other on the streets the man had 
never given her the slightest sign of recognition. Hattie, 
of course, knew where he lived, in one of the newest and nicest 
houses in town. Everyone knew he was married to a sickly creature 
vino must have a special housekeeper to look after her. 

Many a woman in Gloriona must have been secretly preening 
herself for the day the poorly Mrs. -t>lair died. But Hattie 
never, consciously, let such a scheme enter her mind. She 
rigorously limited her self-image to one of a poor, long-suf¬ 
fering school teacher. And as she cautiously dug the founda¬ 
tions for her sir-castle she told herself flatly she was doing 


it for her son 
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First, get him a job in the flour mill. That would take 
care of his college nest egg. Then she would leave almost all 
the rest to her bright son, Roy. Her only part would be to 
drop a few hints that he should find a man to teach him to drive 
shortly before asking if he had ever gotten to know the boss 
himself. Yes, she knew this was stretching things to the far¬ 
fetched. The gulf between a poor boy working in a flour mill 
and getting the mill's illustrious owner to teach him to drive 
was a wide one. And due to her puritanical training and limited 
sex knowledge she never once saw any homosexual overtones in 
such a relation. In fact, homosexuality was one of those vague 
things she had heard of, something like Einstein's theory, that 
was best left very far in the distance. She only had in mind 
the means her boy might use to get places. If it worked it would 
be a small triumph for his mother. 

Her plan became a necessity when Ted's check for Roy's 
clothing got to be far over due. Finally her ex-husband's 
letter arrived, checkless, and a brief note that Aunt Jenny 
had died and he couldn't send anything until fall. 

Hattie snorted. "What has Jenny's dying got to do with 
writing a check? Surely that woman left enough to pay for her 
own funeral. On top of that there's supposed to be an oil 
boom around Grass Prairie." But she realized Jenny might have 
died penniless, because several years ago Fern's oldest son took 
over the old woman's farm forcing the beloved aunt to live in 
a shack near Ted's hated parents. Anyway, it was not the first 
time her ex-husband had defaulted. The best thing to do was 
to get Roy working as soon as school was out. 

Roy, with his mother's prodding, applied for a job at 


Flower of the West three weeks before school was out in hopes 
he could go right to work the day school exams were over. This 
plan was a disappointment to her son. It meant he would have 
no breathing speil between school and the flour mill, and the 
plot to check on the Rayo clerk was out of the question. 

nut, in spite of Roy’s good name at school, the foreman, 
a Hr. Mallotte, hedged about taking the bid on. Mallotte looked 
the applicant over and shook his head doubtfully. "It's hard 
work. Liftin' sacks. Can you lift twenty pound sacks all day?" 
The inexperienced Roy asked for a chance to prove he could. 

"It's dusty," said Mallotte. "Can you take dust?. You don't 
look like the type." 

So there was a two-week stretch after the school term 
when Roy had to loaf. If only he had a little money. But he 
barely had change to go to a movie once a week. Too bad, be¬ 
cause young Grover could sop up Hollywood's products in un¬ 
limited quantities. Movies fascinated him. If only he lived 
closer to town and had more money he could take in all that 
glamour and glitter every night. 

Besides he had heard you might pick up a man there. The 
chance was slim in a hick town like Gloriona, but his reading 
indicated it did happen. By now Roy had heard and read much 
more. Quite a number of illicit magazines of all types had 
passed his way. He had also mustered up enough courage to ask 
for certain books kept in a locked, glass cage in the county 
library. His imagination had pieced out the gaps. Roy figured 
no boy his age knew more about sex except the ones who had 
tried it. Surely his time w.uld come soon. 

At last Mallotte sent word to Hattie that her boy could 
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start work the following Monday. Working hours began at seven 
in the morning. The problem of transportation was easily 
solved because Mallotte himself lived even further out of town 
than the Grovers, and he would come by and pick up the new-hire. 
However, he left word that Hoy must be ready and waiting at 
five-forty-five. Ho explanation was given for the hour and 
fifteen minute headstart. 

Monday work began. With the sun not yet up the foreman 
drove by in a new car, not a Chewy or Tore, but an C-ldsmobile. 

It was an automobile to impress anyone, a powerful grille, a 
long hood. Inside, both front and back seats were draped with 
Indian blankets. There was no chance work clothes could touch 
the deep rich pile of the upholstry. 

Mallotte didn't even answer Roy 1 s,-"Goodmorning", but 
smoothly shifted gears and swung the car's headlights back 
to the road. He still had not spoken when they passed through 
the gates of the flour mill five minutes later. Ho word had 
yet passed his lips when he stopped in the number one position 
of the employee's parking lot. He was still silent when he 
passed through a heavy door leading to an inside loading area. 

Except for the indefinite hum of some distant machine, 
perhaps a generator, the place seemed seserted. Only a couple 
of safety lights were on, and the stacks of flour looked spooky 
in the semi-darkness. By the time Roy got inside and looked 
around his boss-to-be had disappeared through a side door marked, 
"office". He would not have had any idea what to do if the 
night watchman had not come along. The night watchman solved 
the problem. For an hour they talked. 

He was an old fellow about half deaf who had fallen into 
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the habit of talking loudly, "Mr. Mallotte is sure s fine 
man," he s:. id. "Mrs. Mallotte is nice too. You'll never see 
s woman as nice and hard working as the foreman's wife is. 

I grow cucumbers. I've gor a few turkeys this year too, but 
worms have gotten into them. Do you know anything about wormin' 
turkeys? I've been trying to sell Cucumbers to the pickle people, 
but they won't come and get them. You have to sell to some 
trucker, and he gets all the money. Mallotte is a mighty hard 
worker. Have you been working here long?" 

In about fifteen minutes Roy saw Mallotte come out of the 
littievside office. He had changed his khaki colored shirt 
and pants for white cover-alls, at least Roy hoped they were a 
true, original white, and not something that had become so im¬ 
pregnated with flour that you couldn't tell what color they 
were. The foreman still paid no attention to anyone, but dis¬ 
appeared behind a stack of flour. Something clicked and some 
lights came on. The night watchman began talking about Hitler. 
"I'd like to be out hunting in some of those woods over there," 
he said, "and run across that son-of-a-bitch. Man wouldn't you 
like to get your rifle sights centered right between that cock- 
knocker's eyes? It's a mystery to me why somebody hasn't al¬ 
ready done it." 

A motor started up somewhere in the distance. A truck 
drove up. Someone was talking outside. Th truck left. A few 
more lights came on or went off. A few more doors opened and 

closed as the foreman went about the place doing little odd jobs. 
As the minutes drug on to nearly an hour Roy built up a real 
peeve inside himself. Was he going to have to do this every 
morning? Why bum a ride to go two miles an hour early when 
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you can. walk it in thirty minutes? 


He must tell Hallotte 


that so he could get to work on his own at some sensible hour. 

At last some of the other workers showed up. Roy recog¬ 
nized two highschool kies. £>oth were known as lumbering: thick¬ 
heads whose chances of lasting in school all the way through 
graduation were very slim. They grunsed at Roy then began 
talking, about something far more interesting t■an a new hire. 

vjOg, the tallest one said, "I've Deen out all night fucking 
Lily. God." He placed both hands over his pelvis and rolled h 
hips as he rolled his eyes. "Any body can have Lily." The 
other workers listend to this with great interest. It was 
now’ a few minutes before seven, and all the fellows were over 
in oneeorner changing from street clothes to white cover-alls. 

Go one had told Roy anything about bringing white cover¬ 
alls. It meant he was going to have to work all day in khaci 


troupers, get cakeo over from head to foot and then ride home 
looking like he had been dipped in a barrel. 

The hour of seven arrived. Everybody set about their 
routine jobs. They left Roy to figure out what to do all by 
himself. The way it worked out he would help the tall fellow 
who had been out all night with Lily. "I'm just not with it 
today," he said, and he told more about his twelve whole hours 
of pleasure. Roy didn't know what he meant by not being I'with 
it", because he worked so smoothly that he soon had Roy fagged 
out. ivery once in a w’hile the foreman would drop by to see 
how he was doing, but in the .entire eight hour shift plus fifty- 
five minutes off for lunch Lsllote could not have snoken more 
than twenty v.’ords. When quitting time came Roy didn't know 
whet to think of it. Could he stand this? 
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Worst of all be was mad at bis mother. She was responsi¬ 
ble for this 'flour mill job. It was just like her to push 
her son off into the worst work in town, exactly the way she 
had forced Blanche into being a maid. He was going to have to 
get out sway from his mother, to break loose from a loriona. 

There was nothing for him here. 

when the tail fellow finally told him it was quitting time 
Roy was, indeed, caked with flour from head tc foot. He was 
so flustered he had a mind to set out and walk home. But be 
was dog tired, and he knew it was foolish.to do so. So he sat around 
and waited until everyone switched from cover-alls to presentable 
street clothes. When he did get out to the Oldsmobile Mallotte 
made him sit on some new flour sacks so he would not muss up 
his Indian blankets. "Bring cover-alls tomorrow," he said. 

• "I won't be riding tomorrow. I'd rather walk," said Roy. 

"Your mother said ride with me," Mallotte said. 

When he got home his mother backed up Mallotte. "Your 
foreman is expecting you to ride with him, so you do it," she 
said. "Ho, you aren't going to quit your job. It pays better 
than some little old soda jerking mess, and I won't have it 
said that you are jumping from job to job. You've got to have 
this money for college." 

She managed to borrow a pair of cover-alls from a neighbor, 
blue ones, not white, and forced him out to meet Mallotte next 
morning. Again the closed down mill and deserted buildings. 

Again the wait with the night watchman spinning fantasies about 
what he would do with European dictators. Again Mallote holed 
up by himself in his little office to change clothes. 


The days drug by, tired days and irksome work. Nights 
he was tired, too tired to think about movies, and a frolic 
down to Rayo seemed laughable. He was too tired to think about 
anything except the sticky flour he couldn't wash out of his 
hair, the paste which seemed to coat his whole body after taking 
a bath, too tired to tolerate his mother's constantly trying to 
cheer him up, tired of hearing her ask about people who worked 
there. Who cared about those hulking hill-billies? No, he had 
not seen nr. -Blair. Mr. Blair was nothing to him. Well, yes, he 
had heard the big boss hung out in an office in one of the 
front buildings, but what was that to the fellows loading trucks? 

At last he reached Friday, that glorious day when he 
would get his first pay check, and, thanks to the new forty-hour- 
per-week law he would also get two days off. All day Saturday. 
A.11 day Sunday. No matter what his mother said about saving 
money this coming weekend would be a period to celebrate. Maybe 
that trip to Rayo after all, but the pants clerk now seemed 
silly. Gossip about a bar where soldiers hung out attracted 
his maturing taste much more. No doubt about it he was no 
longer a kid, no longer a sucker for scare stories. If he 
ever lasted through this summer at "Flower of the Vilest" he 
would get out and tackle the world right. 

He felt better that Friday morning when he stood out 
by the road waiting for Kallotte to silently float by in 
his grand Cldsmobile. There he came. Anybody could recognize 
those two headlights turning off the highway. When B 0 y opened 
the freshly waxed door he was surprised to hear a cheerful 
voice say, "Hi. How's things this morning?" 

Why, that was Mallotte speaking to him. And what had 


to him. 
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happened to Kaliotte? The foreman was a transformed man. 

Instead of khaki clothes, he wore gray slacks of the new, tight- 
weave gabardine, polished shoes, and a highly starched, blue, 
pin-stripe dress shirt. Not only had he left the collar button 
open, but the two buttons below it as well. He wore no under¬ 
shirt. You could see a pleasantly thick patch of chest hair 
between the sides of his flaring pin-stripes. His hair was 
slicked up with some sort of s-cented tonic, and he had a smile 
on his face. Kaliotte looked ten years younger and down-right 
dapper. 

As soon as he swung the car back on the, road he began 
talking in a stream to Roy. "How do you like this Olds? The 
radio was a damned fifteen dollars extra." One of his big fing¬ 
ers shot out to flip~a knob. First there was a low hum, then 
a cracking noise, and gradually cowboy music swelled up to a 
deafening volume. "Don't suppose you've ever thought of get¬ 
ting a car of your own? One of the fellows that-helps you load 
trucks ran across a good second-hand Studebaker. An old boy 
working as a section hand out of Rayo was drivin' north of town 
one night and ran into a horse strayed on the road. You know 
how a Study's grille points in front? well, it caved that whole 
front in. You talk to this fellow. He got it real cheap. What 
kind of car do you like? Do you drive? You don't?" 

Kaliotte paused for a moment and gazed down the read. His 
body relaxed imperceptably backwards against his soft Indian 
blanket. He raised his left elbow' to let it rest on the frame 
of his open window. 

The sun was coming up. It was a beautiful morning. Fresh, 
rarifiea air whipped around inside the csr body. You could 
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see the neon lights of a roadside cafe near the edge of town. 
Mallotte braked his expensive car. "Tell you what let's do. 
Let's stop for a cup of coffee here at Walt's." He began edg¬ 
ing off the roa. to pull into the little eatery. "You don't 
hang out at Walt's much, do you? I didn't think you did. How 
old are you? Well, Walt sells beer, but, hell, no one will 
ask you your age if you behave yourself. I know several boys 
around sixteen who drop in. Hell, Walt will go ahead and give 
you a beer. Of course this morning we can't have anything but 
coffee." 

The minute they got through Walt's door Mallotte's lips 
clammed up tight. All at once some two feet's distance appeared 
between him and his new-hire. Kis face was as blank as a pro¬ 
fessional poker player's. A pretty waitress with hair falling 
to her shoulders in deep waves sat glasses of water in front 
of them. "Hillow," she said. "What are you sc dolled-up about 
this morning?" Her eyes slid from Mallote to look Roy over, 
then back at Mallotte. 

"Coffee," said the foreman. "Two coffees." 

As they sipped their steaming cups a stranger would think 
Mallotte and H 0 y had never been introduced, gust two men who 
happened to take adjoining seats at the counter. The foreman 
abstractly viewed the cafe's decorations, a rattle-snake skin 
stretched across the top of the counter mirror, a stuffed jaba- 
lina hog head mounted on a heart-shaped piece of walnut.and the 
inevitable taxidermist;'s joke, a jack-rabbit head sprouting 
antelope antlers. 

However, if this hypothetical stranger were sharp-eyed 
he would notice something that would be well worth gossipping 
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about. -I’he calf of Mallotte's right leg was barely touching 
the calf of Roy's left leg. 

The touching of legs was all Roy needed. Incredible 
as it was, this was it. V.’ith his sophistocated reading he 
required nothing else to get the whole picture. Mallotte had 
to be extremely discrete, a married man, probably with an in¬ 
fant child, a responsible position in the town's biggest in¬ 
dustry. Roy felt a wave of sympathy for him. Ho telling how 
long his foreman had kept himself damned up, not daring to break 
over. Why, he must have been looking Roy over long before he 
dropped in to apply for a job at Flower of the West. For that 
matter he might have been vainly looking the whole town over 
for years as barren as your chances were in ratty old Gloriona. 
What iron will Mallotte had to postpone his declaration, to 
wait until Roy had proved himself and until things were well 
under control. 

Ah, he ’would show his boss that he was worthy of all the 
careful planning and not betray the situation by so much as a 
bat of an eyelash. There would be no such thing as embarrassing 
his new lover in pulic. He would ask no favors at work. And 
right now Roy viewed the cafe's decor with careful non-challance, 
even though his leg was burning. Coolly he measured his gulps 
of coffee so he would come out even when Mallotte would set 
his cup down as finished. He would be calm and ready to go— 
back to the car and whatevier was beyond that. And there would 
be no question about who would pay for rhe coffee. They would 
go "Dutch". 

They did go Dutch. And when Mallotte was back in the car 
he seemed flustered. "It's too airy in here," he mumbled, and 


roiled up his car window. "This blanket is all balled up," 
he added and -twisted uncomfortably in his seat. These two 
statements exhausted his flow of conversation until they rolled 
into the parking lot. A different night watchman was walking 
around the outside of the buildings carefully looking things 
over, thumping at windows, pointing his flashlight beam up 
under eaves. The foreman mumbled something about Friday being 
Josh's day off. "It's chilly," he said, shrugging his shoulders. 
So he fastened all but the collar buttons of his shirt. Inside 
he fumbled with the latch on his little office door. It opened 
easily enough, but he still thought it needed fixing. 

Even though it was the regular night watchman's day off 
Roy still didn't get it that morning. The foreman became so 
nervous he gave up trying to get passed the perfectly good 
door latch. In fact it was four more Friday mornings before 
the almost sixteen-year-old did get it. On the second Friday 
of July ' Mallote managed to get passed his office latch, to 
advance six or seven steps inside, to flip on the light, to 
walk eight or tea steps, to flip off the light, then to close in 
on Roy and raise his shaking arm so that it touched the kid's 
shoulders in two tiny areas. His high, cracking voice said, 

"How about it?" 


It was surprising how fast and how completely the well- 
read Roy succeaed in worming his boss up. They separated less 
than a minute before they heard the first truck drive in. 
Ksliotte's magnificent calm was noticably shattered throughout 
the rest of the day. Several times he was seen abstractly 
walking off into unmotivated distances. At other times he 
kicked truck tires out in the loading area or thu m p e d stacks 
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of flour. Twice he disappeared without anyone's being able 
to find him. • On three .other occasions he followed Roy to a 
deserted corner and broke into a big grin. "God," he said, 

"I can't believe it's happened. God." 

As for Roy he had never pitched sacks of flour with more 
vigor, out true to his private vow he let on like his foreman 
wasn't even in existence. However, about an hour before quit¬ 
ting time he was so startled that he let a sack slip out of his 
hand. It did not burst, but it got a smudgy spot on the side, 
something they were not supposed to let happen. The tall fel¬ 
low, the one who had again been out with Lilly, said, "You 
know Malotte's leaving don't you?" 

Roy tried very hard to make his inquiries sound casual. 
"Leaving? You mean he's going down to the railroad yard? He 
does that all the time." 

"Law. I mean he's getting promoted. A salesman or somethin 
They're moving him up to Tulsa." 

Roy lost all his vigor. Weaving over to the side of a 
truck he wiped his arm across his forehead and said, "I've got 
to get a drink of water." He was not much good for the rest 
of the day. Besides dropping sacks he kept taking water breaks. 
His real motive was to try to find Mallotte. For some reason the 
foreman was on one of his absent stretches. Roy did not find 
him. But he did see his lover of brief duration again,.'the next 
morning. 

Saturday morning dawned cloudy. A sultry feeling set¬ 
tled on the countryside. Gloriona had gone three whole weeks 
without a drop of rain, and it looked like today they would get 
their break in the drouth. Roy awoke, mechanically dressed 
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and abstractly went out to the lot to milk Betty's cow. He 
was just squatting down to squeeze her teats when he heard a 
horn honk, not out in front of the house, but off by the creek 
where there was only a dim wagon trail. 

Grover dropped his milk bucket and streaked through the 
thickets like lightning toward the creek. There was Mallotte. 

He had driven his Oldsmobile down the sandy ruts and parked it 
so it was invisible until you were right on it. The foreman 
was grinning and motioned for Roy to get in the seat beside him. 

"You're mad at me, aren't chew? I should have told you 
yesterday morning I was going to leave. But, honest, old Blair 
didn't promote me for sure until noon time. I got to think of 
my kid. He's four years old. In a couple of years he'll be 
starting school. I like my family. You understand, don't you? 

I want to move my family away from this hick town. Why don't 
you leave it, Roy? Go down to Dallas or some place." 

Roy could not help but notice that his ex-boss did not 
suggest he go up to Tulsa or some place, but mentioned a city 
in the opposite direction. Nevertheless, Roy let on like this 
all amounted to nothing. The most expressive statement he made 
was, "We're sure going to miss you." 

When Mallotte finally drove off in his Oldsmobile Roy 
calmly went back to his cow. "It doesn't mean anything," he told 
himself. "I didn't really know him, so it's not important. 

Of course it doesn't mean anything." 

Even though Grover finished out the summer at Flower of 
the 'West he never got to know Mr. Blair. Yes, the important 
man passed through the loading area a few times, and once he 
seemed to be looking in Roy's direction, but it's possible he 
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wss only standing in a pose that would better exhibit his 
classic profile. For a man pushing fifty -^lair’s profile 
and ii&ure aturacteo an unusual amount of glances* Straight as 
° n srrow he hadn t the slightest trace of a bulge around his 
middle. It was rumored he would run for the state legislature 
in forty-two* 

Although Roy finished the summer at the flour mill with 
no diificulty he v. ; as not re-hired the following summer* vVhen 
one next year roiled around fir. ^lair had his secretary tell 
the Grover youngster that times were bad and the loading Jobs 
were all i_i^led up* ft oid no good for the kid to point out 
he was graduating and would be going to college next year* 

oh, congratulations , n said the secretary* T, And they tell 
me you * re a fine student. Well, someone will snap you up right 

i 

off. You won t be out of work long." 

Roy hit on the idea of by-passing the secretary. He scooted 
around to the loading platform and propositioned the new foreman. 
Ro luck. Perhaps people were eating less flour, perhaps Mr. 

-lair had a heavy drain on his pocket book, or maybe a whim 
hit him. The word was out. Roy was not hired. 

"But why?" asked Hattie. "I thought you did so well last 
year. Didn't you try to get acquainted with Mr. Blair? I'll 
bet you let somebody push you out of the way. Don't you know 
you have to please people if you get ahead in this world?" 

borne other employer did not snap Roy right up. At one 
week before the end of school he still had no prospect for 
summer work. Mrs-..Grover became nervous.- "What did you do? 

There must be some reason why you don't have a job and all the 
other boys do. Well, you are going to have to try outside of 
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Gloriona. Sit down right now and right Mr. Morris a letter. • 

The Morrises 'have been very nice to Blanche. I know it means 
you'll have to leave home a Tew months sooner than you had 
planned, and I know you don't like the idea of going back to 
Grass Prairie. But who knows, Mr. Morris might be able to take 
you own as a clerk in his law office. Get the letter off right 
now." 

As his mother indicated Roy didn't like this idea, but 
mostly because he didn't like Hr. Morris. What little time 
he had spent around that lawyer had not left pleasant memories. 

The best he could recall Morris had never spoken to him. He 
seemed to be one of those men who constantly stood off to one 
side and watched what other people were doing. On top of that 
he feared his mother was being very badly old-fashioned. what 
was a law clerk? Roy had read about them in Charles Dickens, 
but he had never heard of them in Oklahoma. So he worded his 
letter very carefully, "Do you have work around town that I 
could do?" This would let him know that he was not interested 
in pitching hay on one of the numerous farms Morris was said 
to own. Roy was nursing dreams of doing something more eleva¬ 
ting than manual labor the'-coming summer. 

The reply was slow in coming, five days after school was 
out, and it was not from Mr. Morris, but from his wife. Ko, 
they did not have any work for Roy either in town or, out of it. 

In fact they weren't even keeping a house girl any more. (Blanche 
had finished college and married a year ago, and so no longer 
spent summers cleaning the Morris house.) But the lawyer's 
wife did have some advice. "There's plenty of work in the 

Surely you can sleep at your grandmother's 


wheat harvest. 
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house until you can get on some crew. 'That is healthful and 
outdoor work. It will be good for you." 

In the same mail was a letter from his father which also 
mentioned the wheat harvest. Had Mrs. Morris talked to him? 
iahe seemed to be a woman who laid her plans thoroughly. 

Ted wrote, ”—I’m awful glad you finished highschool al¬ 
right. The weather is real dry. Ho rain in four weeks. Nobody 
here has got any money. But if you want to work we'll find some 
crew to put you on. lour Bad, T.E. Grover." 

When these letters were read both Roy and Hattie knew 
they were faced with a set-back. As badly as the son needed 
work they would have to give an emphatic no to this suggestion. 

The thought of her bey spending an entire summer at her 
ex-mother-in-law's house curdled Mrs. Grover on the whole idea 
of his returning to Grass Prairie. As for the boy he pointed 
out the huge social difference between lowly, rural wheat har¬ 
vesting and such jobs as loading flour. The fact that he would 
not be working at a flour mill did not prevent his pointing 
out that a mill was a commercial .corporation where you could make 
contacts. No, they both agreed he should toe in and not slide 
back to a lowly wheat harvest job. 

Both of them also hit on the same alternative. He must 
contact his two sisters. Of course the girls themselves would 
not know of work, but they were both married to promising men. 
Blanche was now' Mrs. Clifford Skirvin whose husband worked for 
the Government down in Fort Boomer, Texas. Rena, a bride of 
three months, was Mrs. Hollis Pease, and her new husband seemed 
to be extremely promising. Just this spring he was getting his 
PhD degree in an off-beat, but exciting field, psychology. 
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Apparently you could use the phrase, "snapped right up" to 
describe the ease with which he had moved into a government 
job a few weeks before he had gotten his piploma—something 
in connection with the armed forces that were being built up. 

Just what could these men do for Roy? If they were in 
a business you would know. They could find him a place in toe 
store. But government work was an unknown field to the Grover 
family. They could only write and ask. 

Dr. Hollis lease's reply was prompt and very friendly: 

Hi Roy! 

So nice to get your note. A million congratulations 
for finishing"school with flying colors, A million 
regrets that I don't know of any summer openings, but 
there are many challenging doors being unlocked these 
days. We seem to be moving into a new and brighter 
era. 

My advice is to go out into the world and face it 
head on. Don't think in terms of problems. Think op- 
ortunities. 

There has been a slight change in my assignment. 
Actually I will be inducted into the Army next. week. 
After a brief training I will be commissioned a captain 
and will go directly into my special field. 

My best regards. Both Rena and I remember whet a 

nice impression you made at our wedding. 

'Hollis. 

The sentence about going into the army worried Hattie. 
"That's certainly something you don't want to get into," she 
said. "And I'm wondering what will happen to little Rena. 
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where will they be living?" 
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Fortunately, the reply from Cliff Skirvin came the next 
day. It was good news. 

Dear Roy, 

I'm glad to hear you are looking for s .job so soon 
after finishing school. Do not be discouraged at refusals. 
Ziave you tried everything in Gloriona? All the stores? 
willing stations often hire summer help. 

-■lanche and I hate to see you leave your mother so 
scon. She will probably have a hard time adjusting to 
living alone. However, you two must face parting soon. 

It is inevitable, and perhaps a summer in Fort Boomer 
would be a good background for entering college this 
fall. You need the experience of living in a larger 
city. Even though Fort Boomer is not really a big place 
like Hew York or Chicago, it is the largest in the South¬ 
west. It has taken blanche and I quite an effort just 
to get used to leaving a small town. 

The government has let contracts to build a new Air 
Force base near lake Boomer. In fact the survey crew 
wnich I head has been assigned to inspecting the sewer 
layouts. we will be needing some ordinary helpers, and 
if you get here within ten days I may be able to get 
you on one of the new inspection crews, holding a rod, 
and generally helping a surveyor. I trust you have 
money enough to get here. lou will have to sleep on 
the back porch. 

Little Cliff is crying for his bottle, and Blanche 
is urging me to put out the light and go to bed. I 
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hope to bear from you soon. F.y regards to your Mother. 

Clifford A Skirvin 

"well," said Mrs. Grover as soon as she and Roy had 
re d the letter. "Good old Cliff1 Good for him even though 
he does come from a dump like Argylle. I always knew he was 
dependable. And as for my getting used to living alone that's 
easy. I've been taking care of that already. All y..u have to 
do is help me for a few days, then you can take right off 
for iort Sooner. We'll be a little bit low on money, but I'll 
see that you get there and have a dollar or two for change 
until you get ypur first pay check. 3e careful that you don't 
sponge on Cliff. Ke hates to loan anything." 

What Hattie had been doing toward solving the problem 
of living alone turned out to be something Roy did not like, 
i.o, she was not going to get married. She was going to hire 
out as a nurse maid. -The arrangements were settled when she 
secretly called on Mr. -°lair at his office to plead for him 
to re-consider hiring Roy for the summer. She admitted having 
no business going behind her boy's back, but chances for work 
looked slim last week, and on impulse she had gone up to "Flow¬ 
er of the west" to see the important man. 

"I couldn't get it clear why he wouldn't hire you, but 
he got around to talking about bis wife. That poor woman is 
jus a recovering from a hysterectomy. You men don't know what that 
is. She had all her reproductive organs removed. It's made 
an awful effect on her." 

The short of it was Hattie was going to move into a 
spare room at the Blair house and look after the sickly woman 
the entire summer. Roy was indignant. "It's glorified maid's 
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work," he said. "That woman will make you dust the furniture 
and mop floors." 

Mrs. Grover would not listen to anything bad about her 
new employers. She insisted Mr. Blair bad been "tickled pink" 
to get a nice, refined woman to be with his wife twenty-four 
hours a day. She was sure her standing in the. community would 
not suffer because she had taken a mercy job such as this.- 

Hattie had mode other plans 'which caused Boy uneasiness. 

His mother had arranged to sub-rent A unt Betty's house to a 
newly married couple who would continue to milk the cow and 
take the old woman her buttermilk. The agreement had several 
catches, the worst ’was the matter of the furniture. The newly¬ 
weds had gotten a complete set of household goods from a gener¬ 
ous uncle. Naturally, they would not think of using Betty's, 
so Roy must spend three or four days helping Mrs. Grover store 
all the old woman's things in t e barn. Hattie had even picked 
up some barrels so they could put all gnawable items in rat- 
proof containers. 

No, she admitted, she had not consulted Betty about 
this. No, she had not even written Mrs. Morris asking permission. 
But the old aunt would be getting a full summer's rent, so it 
should make her happy. 

Resistance was futile. So, Roy, consoled by the fact 
he would soon be living in excitingly large Port Boomer, gave 
in and spent three days conscientiously packing Betty's wordly 
belongings. 

The coming change caused the boy's day dreams to run 
wild. He shamelessly allowed himself t e luxury of stacking 
up tiers and spires of air-castles all the time he was shifting 
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musty furniture. During the noon hour he read movie magazines, 
and nights he blew his spore change to take in .Glorious' s only- 
cinema three times in a row. This meant he paid to see one 
film twice, Olga Dawn in The Lie , and the night he saw Clark 
Cable in Test Lilot he sat through the exciting adventure 
"b w o s h o w i n§i s « 

The world was about tc open up for him. flis plans got 
grandiose. Why couldn't he set his goal on being s movie actor? 
.anyone m tnis town would laugh at the idea. But no one in 
Gloriona knew what it rook to get to the top in the film worl. 

He must face the fact that he did not know either. It might 
be silly to think that a move to Fort Boomer, Texas was s start 
to the film capital, but the further he moved around the 'world, 
the better were his chances of finding out how people with deter¬ 
mination got ahead. 

There really was a vague connection between Fort Boomer end 
the movie world. Just this month's issue of Phot onlay had 
a candid interview with Clga Dawn. That glamorous actress ad¬ 
mitted she had been born in a small Texas town, that her real 
name was ratsy gibbets, and she had really gotten stage, struck 
when see took a drams course at Fort Boomer's university. 

Ideas began to sprout in his mind. Cnee he got down to 
Blanche's house he would keep his eyes open. Of course it 
would be best to keep his mouth very well shut. 

The morning to leave arrived. Before breakfast Mr. Bi s i r 
came tc nicy up the mother and the boy, to transport the mother's 
suitcase down to his own house and the boy's to the bus station. 
The big man's smile was .verm, and his eyes had a vague twinkle, 
when he said, "How are you?" you could not tell if he was 
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straining to recall who you ’were or if he was merely keeping a 
descreet reserve. At the bus station Firs. Grover kissed her 
boy and pressed a five dollar bill in his hand. She was still 
standing on the curb waving at him as the bus pulled out. 

Roy felt like splurging. At the first stop on the other 
side of the state line he ordered a full course meal instead 
of a hamburger. A glass of iced tea cost him a nickel extra. 

At sundown they reached the outskirts of Fort Boomer, 
and as they pulled under a big shed at the down-town terminal 
he saw Blanche and Cliff waiting behind a railed-in sidewalk. 

The formalities which Cliff and Blanche performed were 
correctly warm and sensibly brief. Cliff made sure he had all 
his personal belongings and baggage off the bus. He asked if 
the boy had eaten and how long ago. Was he feeling all right? 

If the heat bothered him he should dress in looser clothing 
and light colored trousers. Cliff also remarked that xl oy had 
a smudge, perhaps grease, on one side of bis chin. He suggested 
that before they do anything else he should go to the rest room 
and wash it off. 

When- it was off Cliff and Blanche took turns asking him 
questions on how much he knew about Fort Boomer and the me¬ 
chanics of getting around in a city of this size. Their 
questions dove-tailed together so cleverly you would not think 
these two had been married only a year. vV ithout a doubt their 
minds inately ran along the same track. Cliff channeled the 
topics toward the right broad areas, and Blanche pried out the 
details. 

"’What did you think of my plan for you to get a govern¬ 
ment job this summer?" asked ^liff, as though Roy's letter had 
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not shown that he was jumping at the chance. But Blanche quickly 
pointed out that he should think any important matter over. 

It was bad policy to jump at anything. 

"How had you planned to get to your job?" asked °liff. 

And Blanche said, "You have to realize that in a city like 
x °rt roomer you can't walk anywhere. From right here at the 
bus scaoion it's eight miles out to River Terrace where we live. 
-’Ow ix you go from downtown out to lake Boomer where they're 
building the dir base io's snotner seven miles, it's a whole 
five miles just getting from one side of the air base to the 
other. So you see right there you've covered more distance 
than there is between C-loriona and Rayo. You have to think 
about transportation. Bo you drive?" 

when 11 oy ssia he did not islanche asked if he had ever 
worked on a car. No he had not. "-^o you have any mechanical 
skills whatever?" she asked. He had never thought about it. 

"What had you planned to major in when you go to college 
this fall?" asked Cliff. 

-'his question caused Roy to hem and haw for a moment, 
so that Blanche had to prompt him for an answer. "You have 
thought of it, haven't you?" 

The reception was not turning out to be as friendly as 
he had thought it would be. Within ten minutes these two had 
peeled their way down to the touchy topic which he had planned, to 
spring on his relatives gradually, his secret scheme to become 
an actor. The fact that Blanche and Cliff had asked about 
mechanical skill s was warning enough that they would blow sky- 
high if he revealed his plan now. Caution told him to do no 
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more than mention something vaguely in that direction. 

"I'm pretty good at literature," he said. 

"What?" said -lanehe. 

"Ur, I like artistic things." 

At this point in the conversation they had loaded Roy's 
suitcase in the trunk of their family car and were sitting 
inside, .Cliff and Blanche in the front seat, the little brother 
in the back., The car was a gray 1936 Ford V-8. Although it 
was over four .years old its paint job, its upholstry, its dash¬ 
board and rubber mats-were so well preserved it could have come 
straight irom the assembly line. Two or three auestions back 
Cliff had started the motor and had been watching the traffic 
for a chance to pull away from the curb. 

He stopped the motor. 

Blanche gasped. "Oh, good gracious," she said. "Mama is 
to blame for this. It's a good thing we got you out away from 
mama ior at least a breathing spell before you have to make one 
of the important oecisions of your life, -^oy, you're going to 
have to be the Dread winner in a family. You're going to have 
to get your head out of the clouds.. You're going to have to 
start fighting your way through life right here in this street. 
Look out there. Do you see anything arty?" 

Roy did. He saw the United Artist movie theater only one 
block a own tie street. immortal G-lor v was on, a super produc¬ 
tion just recently advertised in the magazines. He hadn't ex¬ 
pected to see it in Gloriona before fall, and here in Fort Boomer 
it was available in June. However, he didn't mention it. 

"No, I don't," he said. 
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Agreement did not silence Blanche. She pressed forward 
along lines the two must have thought out some time before Roy 
arrived. Surprisingly one of these lines centered around 
Hattie Grover. Blanche seemed to be down on her mother. 

11 Did Mama give you any money?" she inquired. 

Cliff was sitting very still with the knuckles of his 
hands white from gripping the steering wheel. "Honey?" Roy 
asked. It was time to get mad. What his mother had given him 
was none of Blanche's business. Hattie had never made her 
son account for pennies, and he would show his sister he would 
not start now. It looked like he was faced with a row 1 before 
he had even set foot in his sister’s home, ^e demanded to know 
why she was harping about money. 

"Because we have been sending Mama money. If she gave 
you some it came from us. On top of that Rena writes me that 
Mama has already written Hollis .tapping him for little sums. 
That has to stop. And you have no business taking after your 
mother's bad habits. How much money have you got?" 

A great deal of bluster shot loose before she convinced 
Roy he had little choice. "If you don't open up your billfold 
so I can see every corner of it you can get your suitcase out 
of the trunk and go home. I'll bet Mama gave you enough of our 
money for you to pay your bus fare back." She even forced him 
to turn his pockets out and show his change which after the 
meal at the state line was reduced to thirty-five cents. 

"There's a reason for finding out bow much money you've 
got," said Blanche.. "If you get the job as surveyor's helper 
you will have to ride the city bus to and from work. Cliff 
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'will be supervising an area on tbe north side of the air base. 

You beginners will be a way down by the lake. You won't even 
be going in the'same direction, so you have to ride the bus." 

To Roy's dismay there was worse to come. She revealed 
that the government paid only once a month. A little question¬ 
ing brought out something bleaker than that. The government 
waited a month after your first month's work before it paid 
you. Blanche's assurance that it would be good when he got it 
didn't smooth over the fact that he was going to have to wait 
until August to get his first spending money. His sister pointed 
out he would probably have to find a Saturday gob to eke out 
his bus fare. They couldn't advance him a loan. They didn't 
have it to advance. 

Triumphant -from seeing his five dollars and thirty-five 
cents Blanche settled back in her front seat and became cuite 
pleasant. She was sorry they were going to h ve to rush right 
out to River Terrace without showing him the sights of Port 
Bommer. Roy would have all summer to run around town, and Cliff 
must hurry home to make -some adjustments on their car's tappets 
before it got dark. Roy could help him. It would be a good 
chance to learn something about an automobile engine. 

During tee ride home Roy was pouting too much to marvel 
at the density of Port Boomer's downtown traffic, nor to gawk 
at the city's five tall buildings_now beginning to light up against 
she darkening horizon. 

How humiliating to have to open up his pocket book. 

A . little • more needling and he would have done exactly'' what 
his- sister dared him to do, gone back to Gioriona. He would 
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do it yet if things got worse. To think that his first night 
in the city would be spent working on some greasey automobile 
tappets. Could he demand payment ior this forced labor? No, 
if he did they would charge him for room and board. Helping 
around the house had been part of the deal for spending the 
summer here. A whole summer doing things that were even duller 
than loading flour trucks. At least during last summer's job 
he had had the memory of his brief affair with Mallotte. And 
this summer he would have nothing more romantic than tappets. 

"Those buildings you see over there are the University," 
said Blanche tilting her finger toward the car window glass. 

"Roy, are you locking? I don't think Oklahoma has a single 
campus in the whole state as large as this one. Of course if 
you were to go here you would have to pay out-of-state tuition. 

Have you picked a college in Oklahoma yet? Roy, are you listen¬ 
ing?" 

She turned around and looked at him. "Oh," she laughed. 

"You should see your own face. You're in a pout. You look 
just like you did when you were three years old throwing a 
temper tantrum. I can remember it like it was yesterday, you 
screaming on the floor, kicking your feet and flailing your 
arms in the air. Thank heavens Mama had sense enough to leave 
you alone. You always slept it off. Bo you feel sleepy yet? 
Remember you.'re going to have to help fix the car." 

His temper tantrums. As though Blanche hadn't kicked 
the floor when she was three. How Roy wished he had been the 
oldest in the family instead of the youngest^ then he could 
throw it up to his sister about her own babyhood irresponsibilities. 
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■.nd.'right now when he had grown the hottest under the collar 
the Skirvins -had become quite jovial. Cliff was relaxed a- 
gainst his seat cushion, and Blanche's peevishness had van¬ 
ished. In fact they were even using up some of the precious, 
fleeting daylight minutes to stop and show Roy something in 
q owntown wort -boomer after all. The were parked in front of 
a huge blank area, about the size of four city blocks, where bull¬ 
dozers had dished out some sort of below-street-level excava¬ 
tions. Eoy found himself getting disgusted. What was inter¬ 
esting about this? 

Cliff was motioning off in the distance. "That will be • 
a ramp," he said.. 

What was a ramp? Roy didn't know and didn't care. Ho 
doubt his facial expression would still make Blanche laugh, 
but the two were now very off-hand with their sophistocated ex¬ 
planations . 

"The plover leaf , will cut through just north of th;e Univer¬ 
sity. They'll demolish all those rattling old boarding houses 
you see over there on Eighth Street. This pit you see in front 
of us is the beginnings of an underground garage. When it's 
finished it will be the most modern clover-leaf in the south¬ 
west ." 

Roy said, Oh, but his eyes were focused across the way 
to two bell towers on a building in the University area. They 
looked like pictures he had seen of Italy. Gradually, he forced 
his anger to subside. He must control his temper. 

However, his first glimpse of River Terrace was not con¬ 
ducive to a happier mood. He would not have know he was any¬ 
where special if his sister had not sighed contentedly and 


said, "river Terrace. We liked it because there's still room 
here. It's a friendly place, not all those crammed up people 
like down town." 

Extra room was right. They were so far out on the edge 
of town that cotton fields and fruit orchards were still being 
cultivate amongst the freshly laid-out streets end new houses. 

You could even see a few post oak trees dating back to primeval 
times. The place had a flat look about it as though they were 
xO a river bottom. In xact wlitx was delivergQcr* g speech about 
the richness of the soil and the quality of vegetables he could 
grow in his garden. Roy got the picture at once. When his 
sister and brother-in-law were assigned to a city they tried 
to keep their private life as near like a small town as possible. 
If Roy was going to get any of the advantages of Fort Boomer's 
cosmopolitanism he would have to ride a bus to find them. 

The Skirvin house was some four blocks off a fairly im¬ 
portant highway leading to a farm area north of town. Although 
it was nearly dark when they got there their little pitch-roof 
box covered with asphalt shingles and white siding stood out - 
clearly on their new, bare lot. 

At the front entrance Blanche pointed out to Roy' that 
both the cupola over the door as well as the cement platform 
she and her husband were standing on were extras that Cliff 
had added himself. She was quite proud of the cupola's light 
fixture which you could turn on from the'outside by pressing a 
secret switch. The little convenience helped her husband find 
the front door Key and fit it in the latch. 

Reither the platform nor its overhead cover were large 
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enough to accomodate three people. .So, while Cliff opened the 
door Roy was left to stand back on the flagstones in tbe„lawn. 
Blanche said her husband had also put in the lawn, the flagstones, 
and the flower beds under the windows. The flowers were, indeed, 
beautiful. Even in the semi-darkness you could appreciate the 
mass of early cosmos just beginning to reach full bloom.."And 
when you get around to the back," she added, "you can see he 
built the work pit in front of the garage and put up screens 
on the back porch. Cliff is restless. Every minute he has to 
be doing something. I'm proud of the improvements he's made 
to our home in such a short time." 

Inside the house were three rooms, all small, a tiny bath 
and a long, narrow back porch. Through its new screens you could 
see two concrete ribbons leading up to an eight-by-twelve-.foot■gar¬ 
age. A dark hole had been dug out between the ribbons. It 
was for sitting up under the car while you worked on it. Cliff 
showed how he planned to go even further with the back porch. 

When spare time and finances permitted he would box it in, and 
they would have a second bedroom. At the present it contained 
an army style cot down at one end. The cot was covered with a 
single sheet, all Roy would need in Port Boomer's warm summer 
nights. 

As soon as they had conducted Roy through a brief tour 
of their home the two ^kirvins went into a synchronized routine. 

It was amazing how well these two worked together to regulate 
the details of their lives. Why no, they could not yet fix 
tappets on the car. It was past time for supper, and first 
they must get that out of the way. In fact the bulk of that 
chore was already done. In the tiny kitchen was a new gas 
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range with control knobs almost as thick as those on an instru¬ 
ment panel of an airplane. While Blanche pulled the small dining 
table out of one corner of the living room Cliff flipped off 
some of the control knobs.and opened the range's oven. A light 
went on in the oven to reveal three granite-ware cooking ov.als, 
ell steaming and emitting savory odors. 

blanche put down three freshly laundered cotton napkins 
on the dining table. Cliff laid three plates, and his wife- 
followed behind to place three sets of silver-ware beside them. 
Roy recognized these knives and forks. It was a set of in-laid 
Roger's ware Hattie had extravagantly bought for her oldest 
daughter's wedding present. In another instant Cliff had placed 
the three cooking ovals on cork protectors. Rhen in less than 
ten minutes from entering the house they were sitting around 
the table saying grace. 

'The meal was one of the tastiest, most wholesome Roy 
had ever eaten. Broiled steak and potatoes timed to t._e pre¬ 
cise minute of high flavor. Spiced carrots from Cliff’s early 
garden which he had forced in hot frames he had built on the 
south side of the garage. Buttered "English" peas from the 
same place. "Light" bread rolls which Blanche had made by the 
sour-dough method. Iced tea and fresh butter which they had 
gotten from a neighbor who kept a cow. 

Eor dessert Cliff arose and opened the new refrigerator 
in the kitchen. Down in the bottom where he had removed one 
of the metal racks he had placed an entire ice-cream freezer, 
hand crank, salted ice and all. Be opened up the metal core, 
sweating with cold, and dished out three big bowls of icecream. 

It was fresh peach flavor and delicious. Roy realized they had 
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planned and cooked the whole, complicated meal earlier in the 
day. In fact the complete evening was pre-scheduled almost to 
the minute. 


After the ice-cream they allowed themselves a few moments 
to relax and tooth-pick their teeth. As they were leaning back 
in their freshly varnished chairs Cliff glanced at his wrist 
watch, arose, and flipped on a small, new, Philco radio, i'he 
moment of their toothpicking had coincided with the evening 
nev;s cast. The Fear! Brewing Company down in San ^ntonio brought 
them terse announcements of -Hitler's latest advances. When 
the international news was over ^lanche leaned across the table 
to whisper questions to Soy. She must whisper becasue her hus¬ 
band wanted to catch the developments in state politics even 
if his wife did not. 


"What is this I hear about Mama moving -Betty's things out 
in the barn?" she said. Roy wanted to know how she had heard 
about such a minor thing as this, and his sister proudly wbis- 
pereo that Mrs. Morris, all the way back in ^rass Prairie, had 
heard of it, and she had written her faithful ex-house girl to 
find out the details. 

"This is not fair at all to Aunt Betty. The Morrisbs 
have been more than generous in finding a spacious, healthy 
home for Mama all these years she's been in Gioriona. To 
think that she would calously push poor old Betty's heirloom 
furniture out in a rat-infested barn is going piety far. Did 
you do any of the moving yourself? Exactly how was it packed? 

Is the barn tight enough to keep the rain out? Will this little, 
split-tailed couple that's moved in have sense enough to look 
after things? Why, above all, didn't she consult either ^etty 
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or the Morrises before she pulled such a stunt?" ■ 

She also demanded to know what those -Blairs were like 
and why Kama had been foolish enough to move in on another 
man and wife. "How old is that iir. - D lair? How old is his wife? 
Aren't Mrs. ■ D lair and Kama about the same age? They'll never 
get along. I know Kama, ‘-'he'll start a row, and the whole 
thing will blow up. We'll be lucky if there isn't some sort 
of scandal." 

She also wanted to know if he brought any postage stamps 
with him. Roy had not. "Then you'll have to pay me for some 
three cent stamps. After you've helped Spiff with the c r 
you'll have to write at least three letters, one to Kama, one 
to Rapa, and one to Rena. I'd also like you to write the Mor¬ 
rises and tell exactly what happened to Betty's furniture. 
There's no excuse for not keeping up your correspondence. And 
don't forget, you'll have to hear Cliff's plans about your 
going down to the employment office tomorrow morning. So there' 
plenty to do tonight." 

This statement corresponded with the end of the news 
cast. Cliff arose, took a shielded light bulb attached to a 
long electric cord from a special compartment in the kitchen 
cabnet and looked Roy over. 'Had he brought any clothes with' 
him that he didn't mind getting greasey? Skirvin inistea on 
inspecting Roy's entire wardrobe because the boy must report 
to the employment office tomorrow morning in sensible, clean 
work clothes. He was annoyed to find Grover had appeared in 
Tort ^oomer for summer work with only one pair of work pants. 

It was decided that if he got them greasey tonight he would 
have to put them in the washing machine, hang them on the line, 
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and iron them early in the morning. 

as it turned out adjusting tappets took only a few min¬ 
utes Decau&e r^kirvin hso every tool, every m 3 ce, every nut and 
Dolt rowed up as they would be needed on two shelves attached to 
the hinged garage doors. He even had it doped out what Hoy 
should uo hold tne ligho and pass him the tools as he called 
their ofi by name. Grover got the wrong wrench only twice. The 
time consuming part was at the end when they must brush off, 
wipe up and replace things, in the right row. 

They were nearly finished, down to the point when Cliff 
was eyeing Hoy's pants to see if obey must be washed, when blanche 
called out the back door. 


"Telephone for Roy. She's that Zilla Helton." 

iho was Tills Melton, and why would she be calling Roy? Blanche 

replied she didn t know Tills hardly at all. "But she's a relative 
of the best pupil in my typing class*". ..Mhat typing class? 

oh, go on. answer uhe phone. It will save you money," she said, 
^oy s pout deepened, a surange woman who was g’oing to save 
him money. The cousin -or some thing of another' woman ‘who was 


learning to type. women. Women. 

blanche might not have known Zilla very well, but you would 
never have guessed it from the loud, friendly way the feminine 
voice twanged over the telephone. "We’ve got to close ud and take Uncle 
to the docoor. lx I don't puso him Qown there while I'm visitinm 
him he'll never go. It's just like a man to let hisself go and 
git run down. I hear you want to save on bus fare." 

jus fare, bo -Blanche had phoned distant acquaintances to sav 
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a bus fare. Zilla 
this Uncle Leon was 
Uncle Leon was nor 


ent on for several minutes about how poorly 
looking of' late. Roy could pick up no clue where 
hat he ran th t they would have to close up. 
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But he had terrible pains shooting down his left arm, too 
terrible for someone barely fifty years old. 

"I'll bet you didn't know he was fifty, did you?-" Yes, this 
strange woman was asking Roy that question. She seemed to see 
no reason why the whole world would not be familiar with her 
private life. Her country accents were too loud, too brash. 

Alcohol? If so, how did she even get on a telephone line lead¬ 
ing to tee-totaling Blanche and ^liff? 

She told him Leon would have to quit living alone. She hated 
old men living alone. No telling what could happen to him some 
night. Someone might rob the filling station. They might knock 
him in the head. (Ah. He ran a filling station.) Any way, old 
bachelors like him couldn't cook worth a darn. Leon was worrying 
her stiff. Did Roy have any suggestions? 

Finally, she arranged for Grover to meet her in front of the 
filling station. "Eight-fifteen's okay, ain't it? I'm not used 
to driving around in that down town traffic. Are you? You ain't? 
You don't even drive? Well any way that clover leaf thing ain't 
finished. When it's done they say you'll be able to floor-board 
it, ,ji£t like driving in the country. Imagine not having to spend 
an hour driving down town." This last sentence made her realize she 
had allowed only forty-five minutes to get him to the employment 
office. So she upped the meeting time a quarter of an hour. "You 
be standing out by Leon's gas pumps at eight. That'll give us 
enough time. Maybe." at last she hung up. 

Another sample of his sister's meddling. How different things 
were going to be this summer from Hattie's truning him loose to 
arrange the details of his own life. How different was this 
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tiny home filled with new gadgets from Betty's fifty-year- 
old, but spacious farm house, 'l'he worst part- was Blanche's 
hell-bent idea that he must be re-disciplined and made over. 

There was no telling what she would pry into. 

Well, if she wanted to telephone the whole neighborhood 
to find a way to save him a ten-cent bus fare let her do so. 

He might need the ten cents, because he was resolved to take 
Blanche up on the challenge to go back to Oklahoma the next time 
she threw it out. 

But did he have to go back to Oklahoma? The truth was Glori- 
ona was a little rat-hole. He had broken from there and he must 
keep the break clean. He had five dollars in his pocket. That 
wouldn't get him over the whole world. But by hitch-hiking it 
should get him past Gloriona. Up to Tulsa. where Kallotte was. 

He liked this idea, and while his sister prodded him about 
the details of the telephone conversation he let a fantasy play 
in his mind. He would blow into Tulsa on his last penny. Tired 
and dusty he would knock on Kalotte's door. Just how he would 
find his address was left unexplored, the door would open. His 
ex-lover's face would light up. Malotte would pull him inside. 
Just where his wife -and baby would be was also left unexplored. 

"what are you staring at? Are you in a trance? Are you 
forgetting about your four letters? Not three. Tour. I was 
telling you about the stationer;;. I was telling you about the 
stamps, ire you going to day-dream all night long?" 

With a burst of independence Hoy told Blanche he would buy 
his own stamps at the post office tomorrow. Surprisingly, she 
didn't challenge this bit of independence. Her mind seemed to be 
preoccupied too. Roy noticed she was twisting her wedding ring. 

Suddenly, forgetting the four letters, she plopped down 
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orx her new, small-sized, plum-colored davenport and broached a 
delicece subject. "I'll bet Mama didn't give you any sex educa¬ 
tion at all, did she?" she said. 

Ch my God. On his first night here she was even going to 
cram in a lecture on sex. Some first night in a big city. 

rut she did not jump into this delicate subject as blettant- 
iy as her opening sentence suggested. She started appropriately 
enough. Uelmj-y sne took a yellow backed book from an end table 
and placed it unopened on her lap. Her pose was similar to a 
-undsy-scnool teacher's who always holes a bible in hand for its 
c ornx or ting touch. "i'll bet Mama never told you a thing about 
Mrs. Margaret Sanger, did she?" 

Margaret Sanger? Yes, Hattie certainly had told him about 
Margaret ranger. Birth control. Flanned parenthood. So that 
was what this big, bad, hairy lecture on sex was going to be about, 
parenthood. Abstract generalities on population control, not the 
details at all. 


She didn't even get into abstractions. She had made a brave 


beginning, but it seemed her mind was really 7 on something else, 
with Mrs.. ranger 1 s yellow-backed book resting in her palm she 
blurted out, "1 we've—I heve found out we—I—cannot have children. 

rhe set looking blankly into space for a moment or two, then 
ssio, "rut my case is not important. You young boys should know 


that if you mess around with s girl you're going to be flirting 
with parenthood, iiere. I've turned some pages down in this book, 
a.'m going to leave it out on the porch. Read it. -“-bat's all. 

I mean it's not all. Phew it's hot weather. I've gotten a .job. 

-- woman needs a job. It's hot. Durham's Business college, 
we have set up evening classes right out here in River i'errace. 


Mr. Durham has put me in charge of teaching typing. The local 


response h.s been real good. 


Girls out here who would be just 
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chasing boys are spending their evenings learning something 
worthwhile." 

Ibis lecture that had started on sex now rambled even further 
astrsyv-tc another one cf Kama's mistakes. "Typing is useful. 

Mama never realized that. I remember her scraping pennies together 
to give me piano lessons. Piano lessons, low, 1 don't care a hoot 
about music. If Mama had squeezed her pennies to buy us kids an old 
second-hand typewriter all of us would have had a headstart on 
earning a living'. • L yping is sensible." 

The way this woman harped on things sensible. Well, the sensi¬ 
ble thing for him to do was write his mother for more money. Things 

might blow up here. If they did he must not get caught short of 

cash. Women kept mad-money hidden in their brassieres. He would, 
find an equally good place to hide it, away from Blanche's grasp, 
furthermore he would tell Hattie that she had raised a daughter to 
be an old bat, and the Bkirvins were forcing him into a summer of 

slavery. Bluntly he asked Blanche where she hid her stationery. 

Bluntness seemed to be lost on her. Yacking all the time she 

arose and set some paper in front of him. While he drained off his 
anger on her Thistle Linen tablet she continued to drop desultory- 
morsels of wisdom. After'finishing a sizzling bulk to his mother 
he penned a point-blank one to, Mrs. Morris. Mrs. Morris was told 
she could ask his mama, personally about Betty's furniture. He, 
himself, did not carry tales. In a third letter he told his father 
he was sorry they didn't see each other after school was out, but 
it looked like he would be roaming around this summer. Their trails 
might cross yet. And he reminded Rena that if she should hear of 
any jobs, be sure and notify him at once. Things here were not 
promising. 

At last he was permitted to sulk off to his screened in 
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before his’ sister asked to reveiew his letters,and 
broke out when he refused. Before tucking hismelf 
locked them in his suitcase, oleep, the stuff he 
xace tomorrow s tough schedule, was slow cominc. 


ivhy aid sisters have to be so practical? 
worry when they found out they couldn't hs 
Just go ahead and have fun with sex? 

- ext morning at five o'clock -lanehe s 
don't catch that Bills woman until eight." 


And why did they always 
ve kids? Why didn't they 

hook him awake. "But I 
"Get up," she replied. 


"We always get up at five." 

-^djlij^ht had Just broken. Only a faint line of red showed in 
tne easr, but smells of bacon and coffee were beginning to perme- 
c0 e the neighborhood. what early risers this Biver 'Terrace crowd 
turned out to be. Like farm hands. The rarified air of a new 
summer day Carried noises of doors slamming, of cars starting——as 
well as the crowing of a few scattered roosters. S’ome city he had 
mc'/ed into, lie even picked out the sound of milk scuirting into 
the bottom of a bucket. 

It felt like it was going to be another scorcher, and Cliff, 
hurrying around in the sesui—carkness, was setting lawn sprink¬ 
lers and tending to his several flower-beds. Blanche seemed to 
spend only minutes getting breakfast ready, ouper efficiency in 
penumbrd daybreak. Oatmeal, sausage and scrambled ©ges on a tiny 
drop-leaf, apple green breakfast table . Cliff dressed in clean khaki 
trousers and shirt, and he had packed his lunch with a thermos of 
cold milk, and had set up something Just off the back porch. 

with slow dignity he said grace then gobbled his eggs too fast, 
i.e ielt compelled to explain, ne believed in chewing food with thor¬ 
oughness, but today he was rushing because the few moments he 
would save would be his only time to show Boy something about 


a transit. 
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"To .you know what a transit is?" he asked. 

well, yes, Roy did have a rough idea. A telescope. After 
the quick breakfast Cliff spent a few minutes showing him one. It 
was the tning he had set up near the back porch. 

In the increasing morning light he pointed out how the bubble 
showed when it was level, the way you focused, and above all, how 
j'wtj & e p iu cj-S^n# lou re about to learn a trace, so learn it 
right," he said. An engineer worth his salt didn't have to be 
told to keep clean instruments. Care'and cleanliness must be se¬ 
cond nature. He hoped Art Carnes would never have to tell him 
that Hoy kept a dirty transit. 

Art Carnes? Skirven took a deep breath. "I'm about to tell 
you something you've got use your head about. The Civil Service 
doesn't allow us tp pack our survey crews with relatives, so 
you've got to pretend you don't know Art Carnes. Well, you don't 
know him. Forget I've mentioned his n.ame . " 

Cliff left the subject suspended while he skillfully packed 
the telescopic instrument in his car. 'Then quite casually he said 
that old Art grew up at Fitts, the town east of Argylle. They 
were classmates in college in Oklahoma. They cut each other's 
hair, and even now when they could afford haircuts they still 
clipped each other's heads. They belonged to the same lodge end 
did Boy ocout work together. "He hasn't got any kids either. 

Bo we both like to work with somebody else's." 

Then, just as casually, he mentioned that Art's wife, Velma, 
was also from Oklahoma. She was a very capable woman. She was 
brilliant. So brilliant she had started out as typist with the 
Ocvernment and in a year's time had worked up to supervisor of the 
Fort Boomer employment office—where Hoy was going this morning. 
Yes, she ran the men's employment bureau, not women's. Rough and — 
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show family preference in hiring, but after Hoy filled out his 
application he must make sure Velma herself got it, not some un¬ 
derling . 

"Last .. ridgy Art just happened to turn in a requisition for 
a new helper." 

Hoy started to giggle, but okirvin cut him off with s scern 
look. "You ought to realise what Blanche and I are doing for you. 
instead of worming in a wheat field you're going to be a surveyor. 

I wish I had had somebody t-o set me up like this the summer I was 
out of highschool." 

Hoy erased the remains of his giggle. He would try to appre¬ 
ciate the full extent of his brother-in-law's sacrifice. 

It was the minute for Cliff to leave and take his carefully 
worked out route of short cuts to the north side of Lake Boomer. 

■The thin man brushed a raveling from his starched khakis and set¬ 
tled in the driver's seat of the Lord. He allowed a half minute 
for the motor to warm up, then he was backing our. Blanche stepped 
to the back porch to wave good-bye. The top limb of the sun was 
beginning to peak above the eastern horizon. The rsrified air 
was turning sultry. 'The home next door had a row of two year old 
cottonwood trees in its backyard. Their leaves were motionless. 
Hoy's new chambray work shirt was already making him feel sticky 
and warm. 

Two hours until his appointment with Lilia to save a ten cent 
bus fare. Lilia, the voice with the deep country accents. It 
would be bad en ugh trying to make conversation with her during 
the hour long ride to town, but what should he do between now and 
eight-fifteen? 

"You're staring into nothing again," Blanche said. "Hind 

I can't understand people just sitting and do- 


somethinm to do. 
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ing nothing." 

He was now standing in the sobering light of a new dsv. 

For one whole night he had slept on his resolution to walk 
right out of here, to blow, to hit the rose if the Skirvins 
put the screws on him again. Should he really do it? 

He had heard of teen-age boys hitch-hiking much further 
than Tulsa, from coast to coast in fact. Back at Antelope wells 
the Indians and poor whites used to catch freight trains all the 
time. 

But that freight train business was way back, five, six, 
eight years ago. Bid down-and-out drifters still do it? How 
did you get on a freight? What if your hold slipped, you fell 
and got ground up beneath the wheels? 

Hitch-hiking had its drawbacks too. Cnee he had caught a 
rice to Rayo. A fifty year old man picked him. Every girl he 
saw he pounded on the door of his Model A and j^elled, "V/ha-hoo! 
Country stuff!" When he wasn't talking about bedding women be 
talked about how to cook fried chicken. Weird. It was a'relief to 
get rid of him in Rayo. 

"Don't come in the house. What's the matter with you? 

Can't you see I'm cleaning up? Find something to do outside 
like all the neighbor boys do." 

His sister was getting close to putting the screws on him, 
but he had to admit that merely ordering him to work outside 
was not reason enough to pull out and start catching freights. 

But his sister was such a demon of a worker. In e few min¬ 
ute's time she had already righted a jillion little odd jobs. 

It was breath-taking how quickly she had cleaned up all evidence 
of the breakfast meal. How she was throwing things right and 
left in the living room. Somehow their bedroom had already got- 


..na what could be do outside? 


ten arranges. ..nd whst could be do outside? Her order to work 
in the greet outdoors sounded as though she thought any man 
coulc find something to do out there. Pacts were otherwise. 

Cuff had already done everything possible to his precious beds 
of zinnias and cosmos. Hoy wouldn't dare touch the dear things 
any way. neither was he about to mo/e a single bolt inside that 

gev-g&. hat coulc he go now that he was moping around in the 
y: rd? 

• ?oung man with guts would be better off roaming the country- 
5109 * J '^ e res ^ outdoors, nig ways. Railroads. He might me 
hungry, he might get robbed. The police might pester him and 
throw him in jail. Bui he'd be free. 

.inside he could hear Blanche talking to someone on the phone. 
Ho,not a leisurely stretch of gossip. She was putting the bite on 
someone named Killy to come to her "Contact Committee" that did 
something for deaf children. 

Children. Hoy did not like children. In fact he hated mar¬ 
ried xi_e. -lx it weren't for tne business of wedding pines he coul 
oe with Calotte right now. The truth was he had "mace" Calotte. 

■ Vi »even teen year old girl who makes a man usually ends up raarry- 
i^~ him and living happily ever after. But he had been told good¬ 
bye oown by the creek. A few weeks later he had nothing but the 
prospect Ox a summer with a bitchy relative. 

•fen co one Blanche would force him tc go to church Sundays, 
woulc introduce him to nice girls in the neighborhood and fret 
i. c^. fOcT he would qo something in-proper with them* 

xirxs, x.uts. Be wanted a man. He wanted to spend a 'whole 
night with one, s whole week with one, months, years with one. 

.-.ha. what aDoui this lgoc? This very nomine he was to ride 
into town with a woman safely older than he was, but she would 


pick Dim up at s fifty year old man's filling- st 
The thirty-three year age gap didn't bother him. 


tion. A bachelor. 
On the other 


hand, it seemed exciting, especially 
affair right under his sister's nose 
and eight o' clock.. would roll around. 


since he might work up an 
If only time would fly 
-tight o'clock. ?cr a five 


o'clcok riser that meant mid-morning. 

finally time drug on, and his sister stuck her nose out the 
door to ask what he had done and to remind him he'd better net 
down to Jones's. (He needed no reminding.) "And about this Tills," 
she said letting her glance drop to her toe, "I think she's thirty- 
two. I've heard that any 7 way." Roy got the hint. He wasn't to 
flirt with her. His siter didn't know that that part would be easy. 
The first sight of his possible lover's abode did not seem 


encouraging. "neon's" was an old filling station sitting on the 
eo e of c cuasi—iinportant highway leading from big fort Boomer to 
sibo-lI and j-orgot-ten oumps in the back country. Leon's station must 
have sat there, as a sort of rural landmark, long before real es¬ 
tate developers sliced up River Terrace into suburban lots. The 
station was a big covered driveway and a tiny inclosed office 
not much bigger than Blanche's kitchen. A plate glass front window 
It let you see such interesting things as racks of fan belts and 
radiator flush inside. 


Tbe posts holding up the covered driveway were made of knobby 
looking river rock cemented together and painted green. The little 
O- f ice was stucco, painted long ago with a cost of white, now peeling. 
Up iront was a sign spelling out "Sinclair". Under the lettering 
was a green dinaseur. Someone had shot a bullet hole in his belly 7 . 

A locust tree, large and old enough to have been planted 
- y 7 8 pioneer settler, grew behind the station. Under it was 
the station's crease rack. The air pressure machi rx= whi r.h 
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rsxsea 3nc. lowered it u ! ss houseo in 3 little chicken—cpop- 
sized structure closed with s padlock. Its tar paper reef was 
spattered with bird dobs. The boughs of the locust stretched to 
the back wall of the little peeling white office itself. A double 
tiered row of oil berrels all but blocked 303? sight of the faded 
paint. 

Over on the far side of the locust tree 'was another building, 
again a tiny affair maybe twice as big as the dinky little office, 
iut it wasn't commercial, rather it was a weather stripped dwell¬ 
ing house, probably divided into a midget-sized bedroom and kitchen 
Someone had decided the dwelling must have a yard, so it was sur¬ 
rounded with a picket fence. Space back there was so jammed 
there was hardly room to squeeze between the little shanty's little 
porch anc the ience. The fence itself was anchored to one corner 
of the little office. If 3 7 ou looked carefully bea^cna the fence you 
could see two cars parked- on the far side of the station, one a 
Kodel-A Ford, the other something a few 3 7 ears newer. 

These two buildings sat on a city block that was other wise 
completely bare. The bare space was heavily rutted, and you could 
see it was used as a parking lot. In fact, as Roy walked up a city 
bus drove O'f the highway and stopped in the rutted, vacant area be¬ 
hind the station. oo..-et -ing was wrong with its oblong mirror which 
should have stuck out to the front of the passenger's door 
on the left side. It hung down instead of up. The bus driv¬ 
er managed to open the door and let out his one remaining pass¬ 
enger. The mirror flopped crazily as the door swung out and 
in. Clearly Jones's station was the end of the line, and the 
driver was going to have to use his smoke break to fix his rear¬ 
view mirror. He got out, looked at it, flipped it disgustedly, de¬ 
cided he would get a soda pop first, and went inside the little 
. In a moment he 


office 


came cut with a Grape11e 
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A pretty woman about thirty-five years old scooted out of the 
little dwelling. Carrying s white patent leather purse she hur¬ 
ried through the gate in the picket fence and said, "Hello. larrv 1 
to the driver,. For this hot summer morning she had dressed her¬ 
self in pink crepe silk with wine colored sequins. 'To match her 
purse she wore white shoes with open toes and Cuban heels. The 
orange color of her hennaed hair did not go at all with the pink 
dress, nor did the burgendy shade of lipstick she was applying 
as she hurried from dwelling to station. 

kid-way to the gas pumps she spotted Hoy. What ever had 
made her voice sound loud and gushing over the telephone was no 
longer in effect. How she was just loud. "You must be that kid 
bumring a ride down town," she said. "You'll have to wait outside. 
Leon doesn t like strangers in his office while he's shutting down 
the cash rigister." When she reached the door of the little of¬ 
fice she turned with an after thought. "—Unless you want to buy 
a bottle of pop. Leon might sell you one if you'd hurry up." 

buy anything, and he wondered how 
Is Kelton, expected to sell knick- 
ave a ten-cent bus fare, 
of her moving around inside the 
office. Its lone, dangling light bulb switched out, and he thought 
Ah, Leon is closing up. In a minute I'll see him. But a minute 
passed and the light switched beck on again. With s flurry of 
pink silk Lilia ran cut muttering, "Damn, damn." Over her 
shoulder she threw the news to Roy that they still weren't ready 
yet. As she raced back to the picket fence she gave the rack 
of oil barrels a wide berth to protect her Sunday clothes from 
the peril of stray smudges. She also waved again to the bus 
driver who stood, pop in hand, looking over the damaged mirror. 


ic, Roy 

did 

not want 

this woman, 

who 

must be Z 

knacks to a 

boy 

trying to 

Grover 

c a u g 

ht glimpse 


"I for- 


• t the picket gate she repeated the "jgm", sad edded, 
got my blockin' purse." 

Apparently she had raced out of the station to get a 
forgotten object back in the living quarters. But she was for¬ 
getting all sorts of things, - This time she had left her white 
purse in the station. The purse must have contained the key to the 
duelling house coor which she had huriedly locked when she 
first scooted out. 

So now it was back to the station. Once more she waved at 
the dus driver, and again she made a wide circle to avoid the 
dirty oil barrels. Bor the second time she told Boy to, "Wait 
right there." Then she ducked in the station. She emerged, this 
time with her white purse. 

Back passed Roy she rushed, passed the oil barrels, the bus 
driver (giving him a smile), and frantically clawing inside her 
purse she got the key out by the time she reached the little 
bouse. Cnee inside you could hear her opening and closing ’draw¬ 
ers. You also heard mutterings. Was she actually cursing? In 
a moment a window in the tiny kitchen flew open, the mop of 
orange hair leaned out, and in a voice that would pierce s con¬ 
crete wall the burgandy lips called cut, "Le-on ! Le-on! I 
can't find that damned doctor's address any where." 

Time was passing. Although Boy did not have a wrist watch 
be guessed it must be slightly after eight o'clock. But his 
urge to get uneasy was offset by something far more important. 

At this moment the station door was opening and he was getting 
his first glimpse of his possible lover. 

Leon Jones wasn't bad looking. Be had been born with a 


straight back and good figure and both were still in good 
shape. Perhaps his facial expression was a little soured, 
and the puffs under his eyes Were a little too pronounced for a 
healthy man, but he was certainly a well-preserved fifty. 

Roy hitched up his trousers and brushed his hair. Did he 
catch a movement out of t'.e corner of his eye? Did the bus 
driver do something over there -with his mirror? If a slight 
movement did take place Roy missed it because he was doing 
his best to name a good impression. At first sight Jones 
seemed worthwhile. 

Jones was in nothing like the hurry his neice was in. 

If something was wrong with his heart he seemed to be in no 
rush to have it looked into. He was going to see that every 
thing about his station was okay. Carefully, he closed and 
locked the door. He calmly turned and looked over the gas 
pumps. With three slow steps he walked to the Ethyl pump 
and jiggled the handle to see if it was locked. It was. 

Then he turned and looked at more distant things. With 
a panoramic sweep he took in Roy, the grease rack, the bus 
and its dangling side mirror, the driver and the locust tree. 

He lifted two fingers half way to his brow in a sort of 
salute to the driver, then, all at once, turned back to the 
Grover boy. 

"You're kin to that women that's always messing around 
with some sort of club-work, aren't you?" 

This surprise question wasn't the friendliest of intro¬ 
ductions. Hut if Roy answered politely he might thaw the man 
out. So he decided to agree with him. "Yes," he laughed, 

"my sister is always sticking her nose into things. 


II 
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It didn't work. Jones was too good at throwing the 
other fellow off-base, and he was going to keep playing his 
own game. So he shot out another surprise question. "Are 
you broke?" 

Of course this embarrassed Roy. But- he wasn't going to 
let a little needling throw him off track. He wanted a man, 
and this nice looking, self-assured fellow was the only poss¬ 
ibility in sight. Persistence might break him down. His first 
impulse was to say, why no, he wasn't. But he checked himself. 
Five dollars and thirty-five cents was going to have to last 
until August. 

"Uh, yes. Sort of," he said. 

"Looks to me like you could chip in a nickle for your 
ride down town. That's half what you'd have to pay the bus 
man here." 

Trings were not going well. Could Jones really.be such 
a tight-wad as all that? Of course he might be kidding him. 
Getting him flustered might be his way of getting acquainted. 
Roy decided to keep on smiling. "Well, maybe. I don't know," 
he said evasively. 

Lilia interrupted with a sharp call from the kitchen 
window. She wanted Uncle Leon to hurry up, and she wanted 
him to come in and help her hunt. 

Slowly, Jones turned toward bis little house. He thumped 
the barrels. He piciced up a washer, looked at it, rubbed off 
some dirt and stuck it in his hip pocket, this in spite of the 
fact he was dressed up in a blue serge suit for his doctor's 
visit. Surely_he was as hot and uncomfortable as his 


neice 
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seemed to be in her pink silk, but leon was far more calm 
about it. Unperturbed he walked toward his two-room house 
and entered. 

Soy, shifting from one foot to the other, watched him 
to the last. How had the meeting gone? Grover was afraid he 
had been too obvious. Ana what if he were ahold of the wrong 
man? All fifty year old bachelors weren't homosexual, and 
he must admit Jones didn't look the type. 

But you never knew. Jones's coolness could be a pose, 
and the fact that he had taken time to ask the new boy a couple 0 
questions might mean he was interested. Could Roy have hand¬ 
led things better? Should he have matched coolness with equal 
reserve? Anyway it was only the first meeting. If he was go¬ 
ing to catch the bus here every morning there would be plenty 
of time to work on the situation. 

Suddenly, his plans to hit the road like a bum seemed 
rashly foolish. Nothing but a mad spell could have made him 
think of such a wild scheme. He was not the type to survive 
a rough and tumble life. The thing to do was control his anger. 
If bis sister goaded him he must find a way to let it fly oh by 
as calmly as Jones handled things. Why, a summer in .little old 
River Terrace could, have possibilities. No, this meeting with 
leon had not b.en a waste of time. 

"I wonder if you would give me a hand just a little bit?" 

With an effort Roy pulled himself out of his reverie. 
Someone was talking to him. 

"I need to get you to hold this frame while I screw it on. 
Some peach hauler pulled to 3 close to me and busted the clamp 
all to hell. He damn near lost a bushel basket of -peaches. 
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He sailed on by without stopping. I can't get this nut .to hang¬ 
over this here washer unless somebody holds this bent part up. 
I'll have to pay for a new frame if I don't get it to hold to _ 
gether pretty -good by myself." 

Roy turned. The bus driver, now standing only a few 
yards off, had set his pop bottle on a rock under the locust 
tree. He had pushed his visored cap far back on his forehead 
and was scratching his sweaty scalp with one index finger, 
kith the other hand he held a screw driver. He had rolled up 
bis shirt sleeves, taken his official tie off and draped it 
over the open door of the bus, and he had ..unfastened the three top 
buttons of his shirt. The bent mirror frame dangled down 
behind him. It now hung on to the door by only the tip end 
of one screw, and you could see someone was going to have to 
put plenty of pressure on it if it ever again stood up-right 
and accomodated three more screws. 

Hirst, Roy noticed the scalp the driver was scratching 
was practically bald. Only three or four fuzzy hairs still 
struggled to stay in place at a little point where the hair¬ 
line should have begun. 

Next he noticed the bus driver had the clearest blue eyes 
he had ever seen, and, good heavens, when he smiled be had 
dimples. He was smiling now. A good guess would set his age 
at thirty, certainly much more juvenile than Jones was, and 
he was tall. Perhaps six-feet-two. But his slender, athletic 
frame might make him look an inch or two taller than he really 
was. A small trickle of sweat rolled down his chest to spread 
out in a little patch of blonde hair. 

"What did you say?" said Roy. 
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The driver said, "It's hot, isn't it?" 

"Yes,"-said ^oy. "Yes. I'll bet it goes over ninety 
today." Then he quickly added, "But I don't mind hot weather, 
do you?'' 

"Hot much. You must be new here," said the driver. What 
had .Bills called him? Did she say, Larry? "I haven't seen 
you catching the bus before,” he went on. "Have you got to get 
down town or something? I think the people in River Terrace are- 
nice, friendly folks. I like to help them out if it doesn't 
shake me up any. Are you broke or something?" 

'Without any doubt this was the handsomest man Roy had 
ever seen. Why hadn't he noticed it as soon as the bus drove 
in? His head was in some sort of whirl, and he wasn't thinking 
rationally st ell. And if ever he needed to come up with a 
nice, sensible, snappy answer it was now. Probably he was stand¬ 
ing there fidgiting. But if he was he didn't have the, will¬ 
power to stop it. He realized he was answering Larry's ques¬ 
tion with a stammer, and he couldn't stop that either. The best 
he could do was leave his jaw hanging open. 

Over in the little house he could hear Zilla and Leon 
heating up into some sort of row. Only a few of their words 
were distinguishable, but you could catch snatches such as 
"Just like a woman—" and "—never ready on time—-" It sounded 
like they were in the habit of having a set-to every so often. 

While that racket was cluttering up his thinking he rea¬ 
lized he, himself, was making discordant noises. He was pour¬ 
ing out foolish words in a stream. There was no reason at all 
for him to tell the whole story of his five dollars and thirty- 
five cents, but he was. It would get him no Afhere to tell 
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about 
cared 
be was 


his bossy sister, but he was doing that toe. 


and wn o 


if he had just come from Oklahoma, 
boring this handsome man with such 
"If you could just help me fix this 


but, of all things, 
silly details, 
frame we could get 


rolling back down town," said the driver. 


As Roy rushed over to hold on to the twisted fixture the 
significance of the driver's last remark sunk in. He was of¬ 
fering to let him ride for nothing. Certainly he should be 
protesting that charity wasn't at all necessary. But all he 
could think of was how close he now was to this fellow, and 
before they got this contraption back in place they would prob¬ 
ably be touching each other several times. 

"Be careful you don't run into a little sliver of glass 
and cut yourself," said Larry. "The mirror part busted out 
when the truck clipped me, but a little hunk might still be 
stuck around some where." 

Then he reached over, took Roy's hand and placed it in 
a safer position. At last he was applying the screw-driver to 
tue screw. f aidn' t lit right ofx , and the bus man had to move 
around to get better go at it. This left him brushing should¬ 
ers with the kid. The screw went in, the frame now stood up¬ 
right, even if at a crazy angle. 

Larry said, "We got that much, didn't we? Would you 
like a soda pop before we tackle the top?" 

ods pop?" said Roy. "But the filling station man has 
locked the pop up, hasn't he?" 

Larry pushed his cap far back on his head and ran his 
hand over the fuzz of his scalp. "It looks like he has, doesn't 


it?" 
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"What'll we do?" said Roy. 

"Do?" said the bus driver. 

Roy blushed, and quickly said, "we could put in the two 
top screws and maybe he would be through with his argument 
by then." 


"Well, I guess we could," said the driver. Impulsively 
he picked up a wrench and set to work again. The top portion 
of the frame proved to be even springier than the bottom. Fin¬ 
ally it became apparent that there was only one way the two 
men could fit it into place, that was for the taller Larry to 
stand close behind the kid and stretch both arms over Grover's 
shoulders. That way they could shove together. In a few shoves 
they had everything in place. Except for the fact that it was 
glassless you would hardly know the frame had been hit. 

Over in the little house the row seemed to be slowly dy¬ 
ing down. 


"They'll be coming out in a minute," said Larry. 

"I suppose they will," said Roy. 

"Are you going to ride with old Leon?" Again the driver wa 
pressing about which means of transportation the boy might use. 
"We11, I don't know." 


All at once Larry said, "There isn't anything with old 
Jonsey. You'd better forget him." 


"Oh," said Grover. 

Two scis®r-tailed fly-catchers were playing around in 
the locust tree. A car, with some kid driving it, dangerously 
screeched off the asphalt part of the highway and kicked up 
gravel for a hundred yards as it passed the station. The bus 
driver picked up a pebble and holding it between his thumb and 
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index fin. er flipped, it toward the empty pop bottle about 
fifteen feet sway. It hit the top lip and caused the bottle 
to c reen around but not quite fall off the rock. 

The lull in the conversation was awkward. Roy felt he 
must say■something, so he said, "I’d rather ride with you." 

The bus driver didn't keep the conversation moving right 
off. Instead he picked up another pebble and flipped it to¬ 
ward the bottle. Then he s'sid, "I still got a few minutes be¬ 
fore it's time for me to start the down town end of my run. 

We could go inside the bus and scroctch down on the back seat. 
Eo one would see us. Old Jonesey will just drive off and leave 
you if he comes ouf of his house and doesn't see you standing 
around. Then you could ride to town with me." 

Roy at once entered the bus. And it was true that while 
he and the driver were scrootched down on the back seat Jones 
and Zilla came out and looked briefly around for him. 

"“here in tarnation is that kid you were so hot to do 
favors for?" said Leon. 


"How would I know," said zilla. "His whole family's 
nutty, anyway. Let's go." They got into a five year old Ply¬ 
mouth that was standing on the other side of the station and 

drove off. 

Time went by, several minutes in fact. Even though 
Zilla end Leon had left you still didn't see any signs of 
human occupation in the back part of the bus. Eo driver's smoke 
break could stretch out as long as this. It looked like Larry 
was going to be late for his run. The scissor-tailed fly-catch¬ 
ers still went at it up in the tree, adding twig upon twig to 

their next. Finally the driver rose up from the back seat, 
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stuffed his shirt-tail in his trousers, brushed at what was 
left of his heir, stretched his arms, patted something on the 
seat, and said, "Well, I guess I'd better get this tains roll¬ 
ing down town," 

A few moments later, as the bus pulled out of the park¬ 
ing ares you could see Roy rise up from the back seat and gaze 
contentedly toward the front of the bus. Within a couple of 
blocks the driver picked up his first passenger, an old woman who 
muttered about all the buses being so late, A few more blocks 
and a few more old ladies got on. Most of them seemed to be reg¬ 
ular fares, and they began talking familiarly with the driver. 

He was polite and kept a good line of patter going., and when he 
smiled with his dimples they loved it. 

Forty minutes or so later and with the bus filled to 
.standing room they began making the down town stops. Roy would 
love to have got off the bus by going out the front door and at 
least exchanging glances with the driver. In fact, for the past 
thirty minutes he had been trying to catch larry's eye by keeping 
a steady gaze fastened on the rear-view mirror above the wind¬ 
shield. But it seems Larry rarely had occasion to glance up 
at this mirror, and when he did he examined all parts of the bus 
except the back seat area. 

The further they went down town the more people got 
jammed into the aisle. It was all but impossible to get up 
to the front door, and ^oy saw he was already passed the street 
where Blanche had told hm he could walk over to the employment 
bureau. He was also late. Instead of being there at nine o'cloc 
when the doors opened, he would not reach Mrs. Carnes's office be 
fore ten. So he was going to have to hop out the back door 


of the bus without exchanging a good-bye glance with the 
second, and. most passionate, lover in his life. 

He told himself bravely it didn't matter. £x e had al¬ 
ready figured out the timing. It was about eight o'clock when 
Larry drove into Jones's station coming from town. Allow an 
hour each way to make the run. So Larry had left the down town 
area at seven o'clock. Was seven o'clock when bus drivers 
started to work? Ho, the chances were their day started at 
six, and it probably started at some out-lying area so on their 
first run they 7 could carry early fares into the city region. 

1’here was a good chance Larry's day began right there in the 
parking area behind Jones's station. It probably started at 
six. Six was the time Roy would have to catch the bus into 
town so he could transfer to the line that went out to Lake 
Boomer. He would probably be riding to work every 7 morning with 
his new’ lover. 

Yes, this man was already, in his mind's eye, the new 
lover. Yes, he told himself he was keeping his head, and if 
things didn't work out he could easily forget the man. But the 
picture of his smiling face, and the way they seemed to get a- 
long so well together stuck in his mind. He had a new lover. 

The new sights in Fort Boomer's business district were 
wonderful. The crowds on the sidewalk, the faster pace, the 
big buildings with all those things for sale in the show windows 
were fascinations that he wished he had time to drink in more 
slowly 7 . Imagine, only t.is morning he had resolved to leave 
it all because he had allowed Blanche to get his goat. He wouldn't 
allow it again. As he passed through the*doors of the employ- 
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i-;8nt ouresu tie fcoicl himself he was lacing the best summer of 
his life. 

Roy could tell he wss approaching something unusual s 
couple of blocks before he got to the bureau. On either side 
of the street he could see men in work clothes milling around, 
ne Vi'cas now sway iron the rows of fasnionable shops and into s 
districo ox run-down buildings filled with second-hand furni¬ 
ture snores, wholesale firms and an occasional hole-in-the-wall 
Coxe. a pair ox policemen snood off in the distance, but they 
didn't seem to mind if lone men leaned against the brick walls, 
xhe authorities were being lax to accomodate this unusual sit¬ 
uation. 


Cn all sides men were clustered in little groups, most 
often with a brash type in the center who was telling the latest 
•.work gossip, or the latest dirty joke. Roy heard an excited 
voice say, "Forty—five cents an hour'.'. He heard the name, 
"Roosevelt" mentioned several times. Most often the "Roos" 
syllable rhymed with "blew". 'There was a bit about, "—good 
old Uncle Sam pays best. You ain't gonna git money like that 
just for diggin' ditches nowheres else." 

He also heard the word for fornication several times. 

One fell-ow said, "I tell ys l ain t gonna work if I got the 
clap." A man with a red stubble of beard yelled out to whoever 
’wanted to listen, "Don't fuck around with them cunts inside the 
office. Pick you out a straw-boss here on the street. They're 
cornin' by all the time." 

At that very moment a truck with an enclosed bed built 
up like a big silver cage stepped at the curb. Even before the 
burly driver got out of the cob a swarm of men flocked around 


even wait for the driver to 
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the truck door. Some men didn't 
give them a nod of the head which meant they were hired. They 
Just piled into the big silver bed. 

Other men paid no attention to this stray employer, who¬ 
ever he might be. They leaned back against lamp posts end 
said, "Shit", or "Sucker". Mixed in with these comments of 
superior knowledge about the work situation Roy heard the words, 
"Heinie," and, "It ain't army. It's Air P'orce". A loud voice 
rose above the hub-bub saying, "They're here, I tell you. 

Right inside Tort Boomer. Some good-lookin' blonde whore might 
be a German spy." Grover picked up a faint echo to this state¬ 
ment, something about, "We'll never get into it." 

It was very hard to tell what the employment office, it¬ 
self, had once been. To Roy it suggested a gymnasium without 
bleacher seats. More likely it used to be a warehouse, or 
perhaps a World War I Armory. Any way, the city of Port Boomer 
had risen to the challenge of a host of defense workers des¬ 
cending on the town by converting one of its largest, unobstruct¬ 
ed floor spaces into an employment hall. 

The inside was cavernous. Some sort of sky-lighting sys¬ 
tem let green light filter down on long lines of motley dressed 
men. At the head of the lines a segmented counter arrangement with 
numbered windows separated the work-assignment area from the 
waiting area. Bar off on the back wall garlands of red, white 
and blue bunting framed twin pictures of Roosevelt and Henry 
Wallace. 

Against one side-wall stood a series of portable black¬ 
boards where clerks were constantly erasing or chalking in Job 
classifications. It seemed a clerk hardly had time to finish 
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writing out a gob title before a swarm of the more eager men 
guessed what it was and rushed off to stand in a certain line. 

It took Roy a few moments to look the situation over. 

The building, the crowds were so much bigger than anything he 
had expected. How would he find Velma Carnes in this mob? 

And if he did spot her how could he make sure he got in the 
line that led to her window? Obviously the first thing to do 


was keep an eye on those blackboards. But when he got over 
close enough to read them he saw' the words, "surveyor's helper" 
being erased. His heart skipped a beat. Was he too late? 

Over on the opposite wall a door leading to a side street 
opened. A big man came in and bawled out, "Plumbing Crew. 
Everybody that's got a signed hiring slip. I ain't takin' no 
wild-catters. Plumbing crew. Bus loading for the Plumbinn 
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more gossip floated by Roy's ears—"Government man. He 
don't pay no more than a sub-contractor. Kigbt as well wait 
out on the street and catch one of them." But near the black¬ 
boards he heard two clerks talking about the same matter. "We've 
got to stop that street hiring. You don't know what slips 


through out there." 

Just then someone tapped him on the shoulder. Grover 
turned to see an older man with a little scab on his cheek 
where he had cut himself shaving. "Have you got a match?" 
he said. 


Ko, Roy didn't smoke. "If you ain't having any luck," 
said the man who seemed to be a compulsive talker and had a 
wild glint in his eye, "you ought to go out on the street. Lot's 
of fellows have got little things on their records, little 
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ticky-ended stuff that don't amount to a thing. Still that 
keeps you shut out. Fie, I used to be a crew foreman in the 
CCC camps. I was the best man they had for t.ree years. I got 
to drinkin' a little too much. Do you drink?" 

Roy told the man, no, and immedately started to move away. 
But it wasn't that easy to shake him off. The fellow tailed 
alter him. He must have been about the same age as -‘-eon Jones. 

"I didn't think you did," he said. "You look like an 
office type. Like you ought to be sittin' in some desk some- 
wheres. It ain't any of my business, but if you want a time¬ 
keeping job you might pick up a sub-contractor out on the street. 
Lots of fellows have got little things on their records. Low 
me, I got it on my record that I drink. Just once I hit it toe 
hard. I ain't touched a drop in eight months, but it's on my 
record. They've done told me up in that line that they -won't 
hire me. Did you just hit town?" 

Soy lied. Ho, he had not just hit town. The man didn't 
seem to detect the lie. He was too interested in talking. 

Had Roy been in the CCC camps? "The last one I was in a kid 
went plum beserk. He was a little younger than you look. He 
got a gun some place.and holed up in his tent and wouldn't let 
no one come near him. They called the dicks from out of town 
twenty miles away. It was four hours before they talked him 
into cornin' out—" 

Roy was getting the fidgits. Lor some reason he kept 
wondering if this old coot was homosexual. Why did he think 
of that? He didn't need a lover now, and this one was too re¬ 
pulsive anyway. Deliberately he broke away from him and got 
in the end of the line that said, "Information". 


At least he tried to get at the end of it. Two young 
toughs zeroed in on the line about the same time he did. They 
looked a year or two younger than Hoy and acted as though they 
had been bumming around since they were thirteen or fourteen. 


The skinniest 

one \ 

wanted to 

get nasty. 

"I'm ahead of you, 

Ass-hole," he 

said 

to Roy. 

The fetter 

one gave Grover a shove. 


Tough kids. Everyone turned to see if a fight was abo,t 
to break cut. The skinny kid could easily have been a grown¬ 
up version of t e little devil who gave Roy his first beating 
back in Grass trairie. But now, Grover prided himself in know¬ 
ing how to avoid these challenges. You changed the subject, 
talked about girls or automobiles, anything to throw them off 
their purpose. But why had they picked on him? lor an in¬ 
stant Roy thought of the bus driver and the back of the bus. 

It seemed like an hour before he worked his way to the 
head of the line and got his chance with the poker-faced 
clerk wearing a green eye shade. Mechanically the clerk pointed 
out the rudiments of answering government forms and cautioned 
him to list all past employment correctly and completely. Rou¬ 
tinely he asked Roy his name. It was for the purpose of di¬ 
recting him to the right line once his form was filled out. 

When he heard the name, "Grover", he said, "Oh", looked over 
one shoulder then the other, tilted back on his stool as though 
this was a break in his work’that he had been looking for, 
placed both hands, flat on bis legs and with his right middle 
finger scratched his pants. "Well, I guess you want to go 
straight to Mrs. Carnes's office," he said. "It's that big- 
door under the flag. You're late, aren't you?" 


There were rows of desks between the counter and the 
door under the flag. However, ordinary interviewers sat at 


these, hot only was Krs. Carnes's office distinguished by be¬ 
ing behind a closed door, but she had a special waiting room 
with a personal secretary. Roy remembered the loud-mouth out 


on the street who had advised the world not to mess with the 


"cunts" inside. He could only have been talking about Velma 
or her secretary, because they were the only women in this whole, 
huge, improvised bureau. The loud-mouth was also unfair. These 
two women, amongst the first to invade the man's world, were 
quite attractive. 

The secretary was pushing forty-five, and the first thing 
you noticed -were her brown, naturally long eyelashes. Yet, 
they made her seem motherly rather than seductive. You sus¬ 
pected she went home evenings to an appreciative husband and 
several children. She took your application calmly, and when 
it was your turn to see the boss she called out your name in 
a pleasantly low voice. 


Velma Carnes was much younger, a little plump, but quite at 
tractive. The name plate on her desk had a silver-colored 
background with black letters. Everything about her and her 
office was dignified. If you had qualms sb„ut the person in 
charge being a woman she managed to dispell them and still 


keep her femininity. She walked with a 
set in her chair with an elegant pose, 
her chin slightly. In a soft voice she 
just like a Southern lady in a columned 
Carnes, and you are—let's see. Why you 


special carriage and 
As she spoke she tilted 
said, "How are you?" 
mansion. "I'm T:rs . 
are Roy Grover." A 


slight shadow crossed her face. "You’re late, aren't you?" 

lines formed between her eyes. Her calm seemed to 
ed nervously with s stack of papers on 
3 around for an unknown document she 
ay gor to be late. "I thought it was 
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Is Roy came out with evasive answers the lines deepened 
between her eyes. Evasion would not work with her. In raoid 
fire she shot out a series of detailed questions. When had Roy 
left the Skirvin home? How long did it take him to get to 
Jones's station? When he got there had fir. Jones locked up yet? 
Where was ^rs. ^elton the last time Roy saw her? 

Grover's improvised answers omitted any.reference to the 
bus driver. He claimed he went to a water hydrant in the back 
yard to get a drink and they drove off and left him. He could 
not tell specifically where the hydrant was located. The more 
he tripped himself up the more Velma picked at his discrepances. 
You would think she had nothing to do all morning but cross¬ 
question him. She reduced Roy to mumbling and blushing. 

Finally %*s. Carnes leaned back in her swivel chair and 
draped one arm loosely toward the floor. "Do you realize how 
hard jobs are to find? Do you know that half or more of the 
men out in the waiting room have come hundreds, maybe thousands 
of miles, for a chance to work on the Fort Boomer air installa¬ 
tions? How old are you, Roy? You are nearly seventeen. A 
nearly grown man like you childishly dwad-lea around with a 
water hydrant and missed a chance at employment. How are you 
going to tell your sister that the job we saved for you was 
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gone when you finally showed up. 

'There was nothing lady-like nor elegant about the way 

out Ler breach in oisgust. Roy's apologies only caused 
ner to re-open the questioning about the Melton ride. She 
wound up the inquisition by saying, "If you weren't related to 
your ister I'd say you made up this whole story. V/e 11, we 
will see what we can find." 

Ty making him fill out another form, and by making him 
wait another hour at one of the general interviewing desks she 
die manage to place him in another opening. She reminded him 
hov; lucky he was that one turned up unexpectedly, even one that 
paid three cents an hour less than a surveyor's helper. Need¬ 
less to say, it would also be much duller and hotter than the 
job he had let go by. 

At mid-afternoon they put him on a shuttle-bus and sent 
him out to the emerging air base for his interview with his 
future boss. Roy had not eaten since his pre-sunrise bresk- 
iast, ana the tnermometer hanging under the eaves of the kiosk 
where toe shuttle-bus dropped him off registered ninety—eight 
degrees. 

The air was filled with a white haze formed from dust 
suspended in the air. Grading was going on everywhere. As he 
stepped off the bus he noticed the only remaining tree in the 
area topie over in front of a bull-dozer's blade. It must 
have been a part of a row of elms in front of someone's farm 
yard. The little white farm house was still there, but all 
the partitions inside were taken out, and it was re-vamped 
into a photographer's quarters. Here Roy got his badge and 
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had his identification photograph taken. 

A little way off was a tiny corrugated tin shack. In 
front of it groaned an endless line of dual-wheeled trucks 
either loaded with gravel or returning empty-bedded. Inside 
this sweat box, with its two small windows taken out and lean¬ 
ing against the back wall, sat Roy's future boss. He was a 
slender man nearing, sixty. The thumb and first three fingers 
were missing on his right hand. Leading from under his shirt 
cuff was a specially devised hook that he could work with the 
movements of the muscle of his arm. When he opened the hook 
and closed in with his little finger he could pick up a pencil 
and write a fairly ledgible hand. 

As he talked with Roy he constantly 7 looked off at the 
horizon. His soft voice was almost a whisper. 

"You see these here trucks coming from the gravel pit 
down on the lake. You've got to get a chit from every one when 
they show up with a load and give out a receipt when they go 
back empty. The government trucks have got blue stickers on 
the windshield. You give them blue chits. You put them chits 
on the top row of pegs." n e went on to explain the color of 
chit and receipt for each sub-contractor and where they must 
be kept. If he fouled up the shit would hit the electric fan. 

It meant somebody wouldn't get paid. He told Iv oy he looked 
like a sensible young man and hoped he turned out to be reliable. 
He would see him at seven o'clock in the morning. 

Just as Roy turned to leave he called him back and said, 
"You look sort of lean. Ain't you eaten any lunch?" When Roy 
told him, no, he said, "I've been having trouble with my stomach. 
The wife made a sandwich for my sack lunch, but I didn't touch 


she stuci: in a couple of plums too. You con eat it all. It'll 
sour if you don't." 

s noy gratefully ate the hot fruit and wilted sandwich his 

l 

bo;iS oex tedxy introduced himself. He said his name was lollard 
Gaies, hut everyone called him dearly Gauc-s. He looked off in 
the distance for a minute, then turned to ask Hoy if he was liv- 
in^ l* t j hi-- i&i. ilj , m-cowin*. his mother and intner. when he found 
out Grover was staying with his sister and brother-in-law he said 
that was setter then being left out ori your own. -.main he offered 
no explanation for his thoughts, but in a minute asked whet Hoy's 
bro■-her-xn-law did 1 or s living. He did not seem impressed to leern 
he was an engineer. This old men ought to give you the creeps, but 
he didn't. Hoy sort of liked him. He ought to be nicer than the 
husband 01 feline Carnes. This summer might not be so bad. 

A gravel truck drove in. Pearly Gates slowly rose end went 
out to collect a chit. He and the driver were chatting when the 
employment bureau shuttle-bus came by to pick Hoy up. The only 
hurale now left was telling Cliff he hired on as a chit taker. 

mut that night Grover did not face as big a talking: to as 
he expected. The Skirvins were facing more important problems. 

“hen Hoy, hot and sunburned, walked through the front door he 
found Cli.f already home, seated at the drop-leaf table, and a tele¬ 
gram in hi* hand, blanche was standing behind him reading it over 
his shoulder, xrom the thoughtful expressions on their faces this 
must have been their second or third time to go over it. Cliff was 
still dressed in khakis, his pith helmet pushed far back on his 
forehead. 

The telegram was from his Reserve Officer's unit. In s week he an 
his whole company were being called up for •hysicsl examinations, 
and tnose who passed would be : ut on active duty. The telegram 
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was tersely worded in official language, and although they 
were going over it letter by letter they could milk out no more 
information than that. 

"'well," said Cliff, "All the beys have been hearing rum¬ 
ors like this for a long tine. Well, when we -were back in 
college and signed up for reserve duty we knew this could hap¬ 
pen. Well, maybe we'll get sent to a camp that has decent Quar¬ 
ters, some that are fit for a wife too. I-Caybe we won't hove 
to pull up everything here in River Terrace right off. It's 
best -blanche stays on for awhile until they get me settled. 

Well, a year in the actives will be good experience. And the 
law says they have to give our jobs back when we get out. And 
those fresh draftees coming in need guidance." 

"Yes," said Blanche, "I know the men in your outfit will 
set good examples for them. A year isn't long. *es, we'll 
have to learn to adjust. We'll manage with our house and fur¬ 
niture someway. Life is full of surprises. It's not like we 
were thrown out of work or cut-off without anything to eat. They 
say those new Army camps are fixed up plenty nice for the men 
.and their wives too. If our husbands can take it .we wives can too 

aowever, all their rationalizing to reduce the call-up 
to a small matter did not prevent each of them from re-reading 
the notice several more times. And before he took time to pull 
off his work clothes Cliff telephoned several men living in 
the city who were also in his company to see if they had gotten 
the same notice. All of them had. Skirvin asked each one what 
he intended to do about breaking up their household and moving 
and got various answers. To each one be commented it was probab¬ 
ly a good thins: after all. 
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Art Carnes was one of the men in the company, and Cliff 
talked to him a long tire. They joked that they would no longer 
have to cut each other's hair. Enlisted barbers would do it 
for nothing. They wondered how far away from home they would 
be sent, would they only get to San Antonio or El Paso, or would 
they be sent completely out of the state? Carnes had heard of 
an outfit over in Dallas getting sent all the wag up to Wiscon¬ 
sin. You could tell the two men were torn between the lure of 
distant travel and the uncertainty of breaking up their homes. 

Cliff's conversation with Carnes drew out so long Grover 
was afraid it would get around to his own foul-up this morning. 
Velma Carnes must be home by now. The chances were, if this 
call-up didn't throw her off track, she would spill the story 
of that little whipper-snapper losing out on a good thing as soon 
as she laid down her purse. 

But none of Cliff's telephone responses sounded like he 
was hearing that report. Finally, he glanced at their eight- 
day clock on the shelf and said, "I've got to hang up." When 
the receiver was on the hook he wet his lips and said, "Well. 
Well, the chores have to be done." He went to the bathroom to 
get out of his work clothes and into a hot shower. 

As soon as Skirvin was off the phone Blanche got on it 
and contacted the wives whose husbands Cliff had just talked to. 
She dropped many more stock phrases about looking on the bright 
side of it. It would be an exciting experience if they wanted 
to make it one. She speculated -bout petty annoyances an army 
wife would have to put up with, but she was sure she could find 
worthwhile projects. So many people would be needing guidance. 

Her last call was tc Velma. She had gotten home just 
as Cliff was nhoninm Art. She had only half heard the news. 
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ohe ana art haa not yet decided if they would close up their 
home here in River terrace. Blanche said she and ^liff had 
not decided either. At last she hung up and turned to Rov and 
said, "Good heavens, I've forgotten to start supper. Roy, 
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clamed tails ana ^eon were having an awful row inside, one 
that went on forever. So he had figured he might as well hunt 
up some drinking water and cool off. How was he to know they 
would pick that moment to cut off arguing and leave. 

Blanche became slightly disgusted. Angrily, she tapped 
s table spoon on the side of a stew pan and mumbled something 
about the butter they were buying from a neighbor tasting sour. 
Creamery butter was safer. Then she said, "Sc, what finally 
h aero 9 n 9 q ? n 

She continued getting cooking vessels arranged correctly 
as she listened to the rest of her brother's story. well, 
was he really hired? And had he thought to mail the four letters 
he wrote last night? Yes, Roy had bought stamps and mailed them. 
Bid he have any money left? About five dollars and ten cents. 

.She called toward the bathroom and asked Cliff if he had heard 
of a man named Polly Gates. Ho, Cliff had not. 

"It's not as good as starting out with someone like Hr. 
Carnes," she said impatiently. Then she lowered her voice 
and said, "I'm worried about Cliff's stomach. He never told 
you and Hams, but he sometimes pets terrible indigestion spells. 
All of s sudden he will start throwing up, and it's almost 


to cet the vomit ins: stooped. 


;t April when 
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was two days before they could keep anything on his stomach. 

Cliff is so fussy about the food he eats. I'm afraid he'll never 
be able to stand Army cooking. I've tried to get him to tell this 
to the army ooctors. ne Just blows up in the air. He says only 
draft-dodgers report to medics. He might have e spell anytime." 

Cliff hac a spell that night. It came on immediately after 
supper. As soon as he broke away from the flurry of telephoning; 
he rushed to cram in his evening chores. Thrown off schedule he 
worked at fever pitch. The cosmos would wilt if they didn't get 
their full amount of wsuer, A nasty batch of Bermuda grass in 
the dsck lawn would invsoe his vegetable garden if the ©daces weren't 
spaded off at once. Mulch should be spread on his row of onion 

s_ips, and the beets should be thinned. Also, Roy must be broken 

in to take over noing the chores. 

But, of course, training Roy took time. The kid didn't soak the 
cosmos correctly, and the necessarily detailed insturctions to set 
him right ate into the swollen schedule. 

Chen the gardening was finished, ail too slap-dash, Cliff re¬ 
minded Roy they must tackle another problem. If Cliff were leaving 

they could no longer put off Roy's learning to drive. With only a 

week leit to teach him they would have to wedge in a lesson tonimht. 
A mere fifteen minutes would be better than nothing. 

Roy was secretly elated. At last he had someone to teach him 
to drive. 

The fifteen minute, spueezed-in lesson meant Cliff had to omit 


doing 
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re of fixing the 
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only 

the 

time 

to pick a few, 


clip their ends and leave them in s 


pan on the back doorstep. 

Cliff bad to telescope the driving lesson slightly as 
well. He had planned to spend some time showing his brother-in- 
law how the parts of an automobile actually operated, but he 
hpd to limit himself to lifting up the hood, pointing out where 
the choKe attached itself to the carburetor, where the battery 
cable was connected end where you could turn the plug that would 
dram the radiator. Then he had ri -oy start the motor, drive a 
few feet both forward and backward. When he could work the 
gears smoothly he had him hack down -the ribbons, turn out in the 
street and circle the block twice. 

Fifteen minutes had passed when they again had the car 
over the pit in front of the garage. Cliff was telling his pup¬ 
il he had not done badly when Roy accidentally brushed against 
the horn. The horn sounded and stuck in the sound position. It 
would not giggle loose. No doubt it was distrubing neighbors, 
who were about to sit down for their suppers, for blocks around. 

While Cliff scurried to get out and get the hood up he 
named the type of pliers Roy should get off the rack on the 
double garage doors. Roy did not get the right ones, but a 
pair designed for cutting wire. Cliff pinched on the horn 
wire connection and got shocked. The horn kept on blaring. 

Cliff must run over to the tool rack and get the right ones 
himself and unscrew the main battery cable.. The horn finally 
st opped. 

At this point, Blanche, careful not to upset the pan of 
unused squashes on the back doorstep, called out that supper 
was ready. But Cliff could not so easily tear himself away 
from the stuck horn problem. He must re-connect the cable to 
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"or could he completely forget the yellow-crook-necked 
squashes cn the doorstep. He picked them up, carried them in¬ 
side, and before he could join the others at the table he had 
to wash there off and put them in a special plastic box in the 
refrigerator. Blanche petulantly reminded him he was taking 
too much time with something she had already foreseen. A half 
hour ago she saw he would not be able to cram in a driving 
lesson and fix his share of the supper too, so she had opened 
a .jar of tomatoes and stewed them with macaroni. 

She also thought Cliff locked a bit pale. "po you feel 
alright?” she asked. He said, certainly he did, but why had 
she fixed macaroni and tomatoes? She knew they gave him gas. 
Blanche said she was sorry, but it had been a long time since 
they had tried them, and what else would they do with their 
supply of canned tomatoes? 

Blanche had further sped things up by setting a wash pan 
of warm water on the back porch for Hoy to use and by putting 
a clean towel out in the bathroom for Cliff. That way the two 
men could be presentable at the table a few moments earlier. 
When Hoy was through washing his face he tossed the water out 

i 

the back door country style. Blanche told him it wasn t the 
thing to do here. He should pour it down the kitchen sink. He 


had also let a bee get in the house 


bathroom 
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Bee? Cliff carne out of the bathroom. They must chase 
it out at once. Skirvin had a running grudge with his neigh¬ 
bor three doors down because he kept bees in so populous a 
place as River Terrace. He couldn't stand the thought of one 
being in his house. So the three joined forces and chased 
the insect out. 


they sat down at th< 


t a b 1 f 


■race the rays of 


the setting sun lit up the window panes with golden colors. 

The meal seemed quite good in spite of the face that °Iiff had 
not taken a hand in it. Besides the tomatoes there were carrots, 
okra and meat loaf. Cliff asked if - Blanche had put any sage in th 
meat loaf. Ho she had not. 
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"Ho," she said. "You know I never touch that can of red 
pepper. vVe should throw it away if we can't eat it." 

Skirvin grunted his disapproval of throwing things away. 

In spite of the appetizing food and the glorious sunset the 
table conversation did not get out of the doldrums. Roy, 
for example, made the mistake of mentioning that his boss-to-be, 
Hr. Gates, had been sick with stomach trouble when he was inter¬ 


viewed for his job. This caused Blanche to bring up rumors 
she had heard about an indigestion bug going around the neigh¬ 
borhood. In the middle of the afternoon one of her typing pup¬ 
ils had called up to say she couldn't keep anything on her stom¬ 
ach and would have to miss tonight's class. Cliff, himself, 
hud heard something similar. Somehow Carnes had gotten a re¬ 
port on Leon Jones's visit to the doctor that morning. The 
medics weren't convinced it was heart trouble. Leon might have 
nothing worse than a stomach bug. They were keeping him in 
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the hospital .for observation, 

The conversation switched to the slightly more pleas¬ 
ant- topic of Leon Jones. There was no telling what an old 
man who lived by himself like that ate. It was e wonder he 
looked so healthy. 

low much money did Jones have? Blanche doubted he had 
very much. There just wasn't that much traffic going by on 
the highway. Whet was there further out in the country? noth¬ 
ing but some farms and that little dried up town called Pris¬ 
tine. It's a wonder Jones had sold enough gas to keep himself 
in groceries. 

Cliff didn't agree. He suspected Leon had plenty stashed 
away. "They say he came to this country thirty years ago with 
a blue shirt and a dollar bill,and he hasn't changed either 
one since." Cld Jonsey could have two or three thousand dollars, 
maybe as much as five, stuffed in a mattress. He might have 
played the stock market and built up a bigger lode than that. 

The old boy could afford to spend a couple of days in the hos¬ 
pital. ^ut he doubted if they would be able to keep him much 
longer than that. 

Prom Jones the conversation switched to his neice, Lilia 
Helton. Neither of the °kirvins knew exactly what her back¬ 
ground was. She had been divorced. But most agreed that in¬ 
spite of her brassy appearance she was a "good woman". Some¬ 
one had told Blanche that Lilia had a twelve year old daughter 
living with grandparents down in Comanche. Lilia was supposed 
to be renting a house out in Pristine, but for the last couple 
of weeks she had been staying with old Leon because he was feel- 


ing under the weather 


Cliff laid down his fork and looked blankly toward the 
window framing, the fading sunset. Small beads of sweat stood 
out on his forehead. No doubt about it, he was pale. 

"I feel sick," he said. 

Blanche also laid down her eating utensils. Two deep 
furrows formed between her eyes. Before calling in the men for 
supper she had changed into the nice dress she saved to wear to 
her typing class. It- began at seven o'clock, so she would have 
to leave immediately after eating. She was now at the table, 
her hair and make-up carefully in place, dressed in a sensible, 
light-weight, nsvey-blue crepe and low-heeled shoes. It seemed 
she had been more efficient than Cliff to get herself so well 
in order and prepare the supper too. It was now only fifteen 


minutes to seven. 

Bising from her chair she said, "I'll get a glass of 
warm water and some soda." 

No, °liff knew soda was not good for him. 

" ,J -'hen some iced-tea." But as soon as she had suggested 
this Blanche closed her eyes in dispair. In her rush she had 
left .off making iced-tea for supper. Cuickly she set a kettle 
of water on the stove to-prepare some. By experience she knew 
that if Cliff could not keep tea on his stomach then he was 
in for a very bad spell. As she hurried to get it ready Skirvin 
questioner her in closer detail about what she had put in each 
of tonight's dishes. She was sure she*had not included anything 
that was known to make him have a spell. n e must have picked 


up a bug. 
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But while she was explaining this Cliff had to make a 
run to the bathroom to throw up. Blanche dropped the tea pro¬ 
ject and followed him in. Taking a towel from the shelf she 
soaked it in cold water and washed off her husband's face just 
as soon -as he could control himself. Calmly she urged him to 
sit still on the bathroom stool while she threw back his head 
and covered his face with the improvised cold compress. She 
called Roy in and had him throw open the bathroom window and 
drive out the odor as quickly as possible. Unpleasant smells 
made him worse. .And if Roy would look in their bedroom closet 
he would find an electric fan. They could plug it in and air 
the place out that much quicker. 

Roy rushed to the bedroom. Their closet was extremely 
small, not much more than two by four feet. To make room for 
their extra things the '"’kirvins had stacked the walls from floor 
to ceiling wits carefully arranged boxes. And their suits, dress¬ 
es and work clothes hung on a little rod stretched across the center, 
where could the fan be • Roy began a quick but systematic search. 

Blanche, still washing her husband's face with wet towels, 
said she was going to call the Army hospital. Row that he was 
to be inducted they ought to know. The very idea caused Cliff 
to start wretoning again, He wouldn't hear of it.. He was even 
reluctant to have her call their regular civilian doctor. They 
should save their money. If this was a bug he would be cleared 
up by morning. But all the time he was having to interupt his 
argument to vomit. ven when he was more or less under control 
his breathing came in herd gasps. It looked like he was in 
for a bad spell. 
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With Koy searching for the electric fen Blanche got her 
husband into the bedroom and turned back their bed's counter¬ 
pane and sheet. It was a futile effort. Before Cliff could 
get undressed he had another attack of violent vomiting. 

That cleared up any hesitation his wife might have had. 

She was going to call a doctor of so e discription. honey or 
no money, it locked like it would h ve to be the civilian one. 

Bow was not the time to press her husband about the military. 

She hurried to the telephone, but all she could get was their 
regular doctor's wife who said someone else had just called 
her husband out on a house call. Some sort of stomach bug was 
keeping all the doctors busy- Cliff was now back in the bath¬ 
room bent over the tub. With the sound of his vomiting coming 
through the door Blanche tried to take down the home phone num¬ 
ber of a substitute their doctor's wife was recommending. Just 
possibly this general practitioner might be able to go out to 
River Terrace. 

In between heaves Cliff called out that he did not want 
a substitute. If he must have a physician he would wait until 
their reguair one got home. Blanche, clamly talking*now to her 
nusband and now to the telephone, tried to line up both possi¬ 
bilities. She left a message with the doctor's wife for him to ca 
the Skirvins as soon as he got in, and she also took down the 
number of the substitute. 

By the time she hung up Cliff had composed himself enough 
to get back to the bedroom. There he lay, stretched out short- 
wise on the bed, his head dangling backwards and downwards in 
hopes that uncomfortable position would stop the wretching. Bet¬ 
ween teeth that were nearly clinched he urged -Blanche to mo to 
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"Roy can drive use there, and I'm not going to get bad, 
said her husband. 

"Roy! Certainly not. I'm not going to h 
fifteen minutes' instruction taking you t 
both get killed. No, I'm staying here." 


ve a kid with 
the hospital. You'll 


Cliff proved to be the firmer of the two. She must go 
to class. A-l he needed was a cup of warm tea. During his past 
spells that had usually settled his stomach., If she would make 
a cup of tea before all the water boiled away he could tell in 
a minute if he was going to keep it down. If he did she had 
better go to her class. 
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she flooded it, end Cliff he:rd her grinding sway on the start¬ 
er. Ke told *oy to go out and tell her to floorboard the ac¬ 
celerator. Just then the motor caught and poured black smoke 
out the exhaust. The car sbugged out the driveway, and Blanche 
was off. 


The clock showed seven-fifteen, and wisps of the flooded 
black smoke still drifted across, the yard when Cliff 
had another vomiting spell. He upset his cup of tea and spilled 
the brown liquid on the bedroom rug rushing to get to the bath¬ 
room. This time he produced only convulsive drj 7 heaves. Even 
though he had nothing left to bring up he seemed unable to stop 
them. For ten minutes he gagged and heaved. 

Roy tried to get him to go back to bed. But Cliff, when 
he wasn't doubled up over the tub, preferred to stretch out 
flat on the bathroom floor, his arms spread at right angles 
to his body, his head lolling listlessly from one side to the. 
other. Up on the window sill the small electric fan purred 
and sucked out a bit of the foul air. 

Roy told Cliff he would listen to no objections. He 
was ecoing to call the substitute doctor. Automatically Skirvin 


muttered objections, but it was clear that they now' lacked con¬ 
viction. His palid, sweaty skin indicated his whole system 
must be badly dehydrated. The set look in his eyes was frightening. 

Blanche had thoughtfully left the substitute doctor's 
phone number in full view by the receiver. In a few seconds 
Grover was talking, ..not with a doctor, but again with a doctor's 
wife. She sounded jolly as well as sensible. She must have 
been speaking from a kitchen phone because Roy could hear 
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clattering dishes. : ven further in the distance cause the 
sound of s baby wailing. 

e>cifc: u- J.Q her nusbana v.'ss out. would he please describe 
all his brother-in-law's symptoms. °ould he keep anything down? 
i.ot even tea? Had he been bothered with t ese spells before? 
low long had he been vomiting?. 'Without stopping? How long would 
his wife be at her typing class? Until nine o'clock? 

'■then she said flatly, "You'd better get him to the hos¬ 
pital. nan you drive? Do you have a neighbor who drives?" 

Roy could only answer that somehow he would get Cliff 
to the hospital. 3y the time he hung up ^kirvin already h d 
the solution figured out. Cell Art Carnes. From his prone 
position on toe floor he dictated the Carnes' nhone number. 

He-was sure his friend would be right over. 

Roy dialed their number, and with the sound of °kirvin's 
gasps and heavy breathing coming from the bathroom he heard 
Hrs. C roes' business-like voice answer. 

She was confused as to Just what he wanted. "Are you still 
talking about the reserve call-up? Then are you calling about the 
Job? You mean you are calling about Cliff? What's the matter 
with ^liff? Do, I can't hear any sounds from your bathroom." 

Roy described in detail what had happened. They could 
get neither their regular doctor nor a substitute to make a 
house call. Blanche was teaching her typing class. Cliff was 
worse and needed tc cc to the hospital. 


She 


-c., "have you thought of an ambulance?" 


Roy knew better than to pass this suggestion on to Cliff, 
An ambulance was far too expensive. Apparently Rrs. Carnes 
also realized the extreme nature of her ides. Cuickly, 


she 


This 
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said, "I'm having guests tonight." 

Roy firmed an idea he had suspected this morning, 
woman was hard to get along with. Things would never go smooth¬ 
ly wnen you were dealing with her. How could he make her un¬ 
dersea ua this wss sn emergency.'’ rclitely, he tried to explain, 
one too -wanted to know if he could drive a car. when she learne 
he could not she thought a moment then said, "Hy husband is 
out batting flies." 

Hrs. Carnes might be masterful and decisive when she was 
down at the employment office, but at home she was not the most 
lucid person in the world. Roy paused while he tried to un¬ 
tangle her statements. First, when she said, "I'm having 
guests," that meant her, personally, and net her husband, l.ext, 
when she said her husband was batting flies she must mean base¬ 
ball flies, presumably outside on a nearby vacant lot. The fact 
that it was nearly nark and fly—batting must have been over 
several minutes ago indicated krs. Carnes was straining to find 
excuses. 

She was also good at keeping him off-balance. How she 
wanted to know why he didn't walk over to Blanche's school and 
get her out of class. It was only nine or ten blocks from his 
house. In the time he was taking to phone neighbors he could 
have been there. Abruptly, she broke off from solving his 
problems to say, "Uh. Just a minute. Art's coming in the door. 
Hold the line for a moment." 
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it wasn'L s mental picture that he liked. ill muscle, no brains. 
o>uch a man might really have kept at the fly batting until dark. 

roy was prepared no explain in detail the extent of the emer¬ 
gency here at the iokirvin's, but only a sentence or two was nec¬ 
essary. osrnes xnterupteo and said, "I'll be right over." He 
woulc have hung up so he could get into action, but something must 
have detained him. Cutting short his goodbye he said, "Uh, just s 
minute ttiough. i-.y v,’lie's got company 7 ." And he cupped his hand 
over the receiver, k few muffled sounds came through as he talked 
to someone in the room. when he took his hand away he said, "Hoy, 
my boy, we'll be right over." He? "My wife's guests will have 
to ride to town with us, but we'll be right over. Tell Cliff 
not to worry." 

i-erhaps the knowledge that he would soon be transported to 
heap caimed Skirvin somewhat. For a moment he breathed easier. 

He told Hoy to straighten up the house a bit. It. was such s mess 
for neighbors to run in on. 

Grover was more concerned with getting Cliff, himself, cleaned 
up. blanche hao never succeded in getting her husband's shirt 
and trousers off. moth were now entirely 7 unpresentable. Hoy 7 
selected clean garments from the bedroom closet, but just the effor 
of rising from the floor to put them on sent Skirvin into another 
seizure of vomiting, terrible dry heaves. The best Roy could 
do was get a wet cloth and wipe off the unsightly parts as much 
as possible. 


Five minutes went by and Carnes had not showed up. Cliff 
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again lay exhausted on the bathroom floor. Ten minutes went 
by. 1irteen; 4t was now quite dark. A whippoorwill, probably 
perched in one of the oak trees left standing beside the river, 
began his peculiar call. Two children raced down the street.on 
bicycles. Cliff went into another spasm which nullified any 
cleaning Roy had done to his clothing. V/hile in the midst of 
the new heaving headlights turned into the driveway. 

They came from a three year old Studebaker..'A nice looking 
man was driving. Two people were in the beck seat. The driver 
got out, and with a couple of athletic strides was inside the house. 

"Hello, u oy. Good to know you. Where's the patient? Pew, 

I can smell him." The odor seemed to amuse Carnes more than it 
offended. "Pew, old man," he said when he got to Skirvin, "' J b r -t 
in hell are you doing on the floor? 'Wait until Vinnie'Dollop 
gets a whiff of you." Such was his way of handling a sickness. 

Carnes wore dark colored dress trousers and a spotless 
white shirt. He would hardly have been batting flies in such 
sprucy clothes. Por some reason he had taken time to change— 
the wife's influence? His well-groomed hair emitted an aroma 
of sweet peas strong enough to top the sick-room smell here 
in the Skirvin house. He must have also taken time to douse it 
with scented hair oil. 

But once here he was not wasting a second. He had already 
scooped Cliff off the floor, and with one arm around his waist 
was walking im toward the door. Over his shoulder he instruc¬ 
ted Roy to get a thick blanket to protect the back seat of 
his car. 

Roy yanked e blanket out of the closet and was out at 
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be Studebaker by the time Art and his patient were there. 


One of the two people who had been in the back seat 


was stxi 


-i 1 1 


there, and as so 


on as Roy got a look at her Grover guessed 
who had caused must of the delay. 

bitting squarely in the middle, so solidly placed that 
you wondered how the other passenger had squeezed in beside her, 
was a sour-faced woman ab ut fifty years old. Perhaps in her 
younger days she had been attractive, but the years had obliter¬ 
ated both beauty and grace. You got the impression she had 
gone a step further than not caring about her locks, she was 
deliberately flaunting untidiness. Her hair was a stringy 
gray, not done up in buns or knots as an over-worked farmer's 
wife might hove fixed it, but cut short in an unstylish bob 
and left to flare as it will. The best Roy could see from a 
tiny overhead light in the car and from the twenty-five watt 


bulb in the Skirvin cupola the woman wore no make-up except 
for heavy, red lipstick overflowing the lines of her thin lips. 
Her dress was an expensive voil, but it did not look g’ood. 

Her silk stockings had runners which showed up especially clear 
in the imperfect lighting, and on her broad feet she wore a 
type of Mexican leather sandals called guaraches. They were 
the kind that squeeked loudly when you walked. 

Carnes was having trouble getting her out of the back 
eat. "Put him up in front," she was saying. "- L 'het seat's as 
soft as this one." When she caught sight of Roy and his blanket 
she demanded to know what that thing was for. "I'm not going 
to be smothered on a hot night like this." Stubbornly, she 
was trying - to let on like she had no idea an emergency was 
possible, much less that she was in the presence of one. 
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tiring. But in all other ways they were exact opposites. 

She was crabby and gross. The boy—he must have been 
about Roy's age—floated around like a feather. The old woman 
seemed to be discarding youth as though it were an offensive 
burden, while the kid seemed to have suddenly found himself 
in adolescence before his child-like bones had had a chance to 
fill out. 


There was only one word to discribe him. He was a sissy. 
His overly stylish clothes indicated he would make no attempt 
to appear active and robust. His dark hair flowed in far long¬ 
er and deeper waves than a self-respecting man would allow. 

It made the features of his face look small and his skin pale. 
He had dressed his thin frame in a pin-stripe sport shirt, de¬ 
signed for the tail to be left out. A neat monogram was em¬ 
broidered on the pocket. His trousers were creased like folded 
paper and were made of a light ducking that suggested an ex¬ 
pensive yacht, but net a rough and tumble sailor. You cc Id 
barely see pale gray socks between the trouser cuffs and his 
clean white oxfords. 

bile the woman was blunt this young man was suave and 
correct. In fact it was 


his correctness which caused Roy to 
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notice him. He came from cut of the darkne s, stood at Grov¬ 
er's elbow and introduced himself. He was Malcolm i r ox, and 
he finished off the introduction with a, "How-do-you-do". Then 
he remarked that it was unfortunate having sickness in the 


family during such nice, summer weather. 

In the back seat Vinnie kept up a stream of pure balki¬ 
ness. She couldn't understand why a man with a little stomach 
trouble had to have s whole backseat. "What’s the matter 
with him? Vomit? Oh, Christ. Pew, I smell it. Art Carnes, did 
you expect to carry me home with a man who's puking all over 
everything? God, he smells like a cess pool." 

The whiff inspired her to move. Like a crane slowly 
revolving into position she shove.d both fists down on the seat 
and pushed herself up. Carnes kept up his patter. "—Think 
of the handsome internes you'll get a chance to flirt with 
down at the hospital, Vinnie-." 

kalecm Pox rushed to he^p her out the door. She did 
her best to fall on top of him. But the kid was. more nimble 
than you would think. He managed to get her on the ground more 
or less up-right. However, she stomped her foot down on the one un¬ 
even clump of Bermuda grass in Skirvin's entire lawn and let 


her guarsetae slip sideways on it. 

"Gripes. I’ve twisted my ankle," she said. 

Roy rushed in to spread the blanket on the back seat. 

Pox and Carnes deftly fitted Skirvin in ana closed the door, 
now it only remained to pet Vinnie installed in the crowded front. 
Her ankle, she insited, was in terrible shape. But the fact 
that she would soon be at a hospital where the truth of her 
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concition ccuIg be verified got her off on. to an 
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'•'by couldn't Iialcolm catch the bus home? 


•Ihe terminal was supposed 


tc De &r uund here seme where. Roy thought l-_r. Carnes killed thst 
suggestion 3 little too quickly. Re muttered something about 
no ouses x or nalcolm. 1 hen Vinnie wanted to know why Cernes hadn't 
bought e car thst had a single cushion stretching across the whole 
iront instead of two bucket sests. Three people could not sit there. 

while this was going on the pale faced Aalcolm was pushing un 
close to itoy and talking a blue streak. Roy had never heard any¬ 
one fly off into such a run-on talking gag. A small bog? like Kal- 
colrn should De basnful, but '/innie' s nephew, or whatever he was, 
snugglea up 10 Roy like a month old puppy. "You sneak with an 
accent? Are you new here? Ah, from Oklahoma? Really! Oh, yes, 
Gloriona. j ine place, i-o, 1 haven't been there, but I'm sure it's 
fine." 


Roy didn't know what to think of him. The kid charmed and re¬ 
pelled at the same time. He might be another queer. Should he get 
friendly with him? A summer listening to him might be better than 
watering cosmos. 

vinwie wollop was seated, .but she spread herself so complete¬ 
ly over the bucket seat it seemed im ossible to fit her nennew in. 
however, fox hop ed like a little cricket into an impossibly thin 
place and closed the door. Cliff was finally off to the hospital. 

The house seemed so quiet with no one else there. Work would 
dispell lonliness so Roy set about to clean up the place. Should 
he notify blanche? Cliff's last instructions had been not to both¬ 
er his wife, °he should be allowed to finish her class before tell¬ 
ing her her husband was packed off to the hospital. Roble and 
self-sacrificing, but did he really mean it? As soon ss he got 
uhe place air o out he should wa-k over to that school and tell hei°. 
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:.e didr ' 


n't net the chance. bile he v.-es wringing cut 
the id op the tieeo lights of the Ford swept into the driveway. 

In a second Blanche was out end asking, "Has he gone .vet?" 

Fra. C,rnes night not have thought Cliff's stomach was 
in such bad shape that he couldn't wait until her husband 
primped himself and she crammed her hard to move relatives in 
the emergency car, hut the situation had sounded dramatic enough 
for her to call the school janitor and have him get Blanche 
out of class ana to thg phone. 

then she learned her husband was on the way to the hos¬ 
pital Blanche complemented xv oy on the wonderful job he had done, 
he hod used common sense, ana she was especially grateful that 
he had cleaned up the frightful mess here in the house, when 
she sat down at the phone to contact the hospital. It took 
several minutes to get confirmation that a Clifford Skirvin 
had been ad: itted because the desk nurse had not yet received 
official notice that he was in. But Blanche kept the nurse on the 
line until she checked with emergency and found that he was 
there and being treated. 

is sue hung up the receiver she leaned back in the up¬ 
holstered c': air and took a deep breuth. "Let me think," she 


She let her thoughts come out in snatches of audible 
sentences, "—tie's being tauen care of—can't do anymore there— 
if I rush down there I'll just sit—let me think—" 
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here's something better i can do. What 


noon sue said, 

nearly eight o' clock. Faking a deers breath 
got to be sensible. In a week Cliff is 
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man. up to now the doctors haven't been able to find anything 
wrong with him, but that doesn't mean he isn't sice. Rov v 0 u 
saw him yourself, groaning ana moaning there on the floor. Ther 
got to be something wrong with.him." 


Blanche went to the refrigerator and poured herself a 
glass of milk, took one sip of it and set the glass down. "He 
got sici: once when he was on his yearly drill practice. Some 
army doctor told him he was playing off, and he's been ashamed 
to say anything to the medics ever since. He says they are 


right 


if 


they 


can't find anything wrong with him he mishi 


as well be s soldier as anyone 
it sounds I'm going to call up 
him Cliff is sick again." 


else. 1 don't care how silly 
his company commander and tell 


She took another sip of the milk and paced the kitchen 
floor some more. She moved into the living room and looked 
at the clock. "I'll sound like a hysterical housewife," she 


said. Then she rubbed the palms of her hands across her face 
and said, "I'll do it anyway." 

She found the home tele hone number of a Major Thomas 
Angerstein in a small red notebook Cliff kept in the upper 
drawer of his dresser. The major lived down in San Antonio, 
it meant a long distance phone call which would probably lost 


three minutes 


longer than 
little red book 
eyes to get his 
name a person t 
Co one a 


. nevertheless, she propped the 


open beside 

the telephone, 

and straining 

her 

number down 

right she asked 

the operator 

to 

person call 

to Major Anger 

stein. 


.swered. The 

operator kept 

ringing and ri 

.nging 


without 

through 

Captain 

Antonio 


any results at all. 
the. red notebook to 
she had heard Cliff 
and she asked the 


Forced to hang up Blanche plowed 
find some more numbers. Here was a 
speak about. He too lived in San 
operator to put through a person to 


oerson call 


Fortunately she got an answer within five rings. Blanche 


introduced herself as Mrs. Clifford *Ckirvin. Then she began 
explaining who that was. Her husband had been on maneuvers 
with him a year ago. Maneuvers. At least she thought that 
'was the proper term for what he had been on—her husband was 
a re serve officer. A lieutenant. 


Two minutes of her three minute call were sepnt in getting 
the Captain to remember who her husband was. Such a bad start 
would have daunted a lesser woman, but "lanche kept her voice 
as business like as possible. She explained she h d not been 
able to reach Major -.ngerstein .at bis home. Would he know where 
•the major might be found. Yes, it was something of an emergency. 
Ee gave her a number. Her call had lasted-over-four minutes. 

.gain she put through a person to person call. She 
whispered to Hoy that some woman had answered and she could 
hear sounds of laud music in the background. Then she broke off 


to say,- "Hello, Major Angerstei 


Amain she scent man; 


precious secon-s getting the man to remember who her husband 




was. Cnee she cupped her hand over the receiver 
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o Coy, "He might be drunk." Then she explained s’oc 


ut tier 


husband getting his call-up telegram today and by coincidence 
had become extremely ill and hospitalized this very same night. 
She wanted to be sure he knew about it, and what wc M ld be the 
best procedure for her to go through in case he did not get 

Blanche wrote Sown several sentences, 
ter from the local doctor. -Several times 
liaise a note that Lieutenant Clifford Skirvin 
3r last words before she hung up were to 
ame and the fact he was extremely sick. 

/hen she put down the receiver deep furows had formed 

3 walked into the kitchen and finished off 
le thoroughly washed the glass in the sink, 
and placed it back in the cabinet. 

"Chat if they can't find anything wrong with him?" she 
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have to stay down at the hospital all night. You know how to 
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•be girls were talking about it in the typing class. You remem- 
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;han they thought. The poor old man died suddenly 


the 

hospital 

this afternoon. 

One of the 

nurses 

saw him 

up 

in bed, 5 

;robably to get up 

and go to 

the ba t 

hrooii], and 

dust 

flopped 

back on his pilio' 

w right the 

re. z_e 

didn f t 


make another motion nor take snoth.r breath. It's sad. He 
might have been grouchy but he served the neighborhood in his 
own way. Sunning s filling station may not be much, but gas 
and oil's something we've all got to have. 

"Ihe girls in the class were saying there's a loud rumor 
that there might be some trouble about the city buses stopping 
der the locust tree where they always do. I don't know what th 
fuss is about. It's something to do with Zilla Melton's sis¬ 
ter and brother-in-law. They've found a will, and Leon left 
everything, to Hills. She wants to turn the filling station 
into a little cafe, and her relatives are moving in big to 
run things. Anyway, the city bus will have to stop somewhere 
even if th.t pack of in-laws won't let them stop at Leon's. 
Icu'd better allow yourself an extra, ten minutes in the morning 
in case there's a mix-un." 


After she had left Roy found that the word "mix-up" was 
sticking in his mind. \ J hat sort of mix-up could there be at 
the bus station? Would it have anything to do with Larry? 

Would he see the handsome driver at six o'clock in the morning? 


Were his calculations about the time the man w: 


:rt to 


work completely wrong? Actually, all be knew was this morning 


the bus driver parked under the locust tree at eimta 


n n vj a p. 
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scheduled to go back to the city at something like eight-thirty 
How could Leon's death have anything to do with city 
bus schedules? They don't change the time a bus runs, at least 


un- 
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not very often. 

He must get to bed so he could get up early in the morn¬ 
ing and be rested for his new job. 

It seemed like the wee hours of the morning when a noise 
awakened him, a ringing sound that went on and on. His semi¬ 
conscious mind told him it was the telephone, but, oh how hard 
it was to get up. If the night had not suddenly turned chilly 
he probably would never have forced himself out from under 
the sheet, across the back porch and to the telephone. 

It was Blanche, and she laughingly told him it was four- 
thirty. "I know I’m dragging you out of bed a few' minutes too 
soon, but it will give you a little extra time for safety mar¬ 
gin. 

"We're trying to get things straightened out here at the 
hospital. The doctors have been trying all night to settle 
Cliff's stomach, but they can't even get a glass of water to 
stay down. He's so dried out. His skin seems parched. One 
of the doctors thinks he's got an obstruction in his colon 
and wants to operate. Cliff won't hear to it. I'm going to 
call his sister up in Oklahoma and see if she can get him to 
listen to reason. 

"Now, you go on with your job, and don't worry. We'll 
get things straightened out, probably by the time you get 
back from -work this afternoon." 

She gave hims some last minute instructions about where 
to find bacon and eggs and to please set a sprinkler going 
in the vegetable garden. She would be home some time tnis 
morning to shut it off. 
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Breakfast came off f'-ster than Roy thought it would. 

After all he 'was spurred on by the thought that in a few min¬ 
utes he might see the handsome driver. Bay was beginning to 
break as he walked the four blocks to what was now Zilla's 
filling station. A scattered group of people were, already 
there, three or four of them looked like early commuters wait¬ 
ing to catch the bus, and, sure enough, some sort of commotion 
was going on between the back porch and the locust tree. All 
the rest of the area was dark. 

All the lights around the filling station were off. Even 
the little bulbs on either side of the dinosaur were turned 
out so the sign was on_y a ghostly shadow in the pale light. 

You could see a heavy padlock on the door to the store. It 
was almost concealed by s big floral arrangement, white chrys¬ 
anthemums, hanging from a hook that had been placedimpressive- 
ly above eye-level. Two long, black, silk ribbons hung down 
from the flowers to within a foot of the sill. Leon's bus¬ 
iness house was certainly closed down. 

Both rooms of the Iitt_e dwelling house were lit up, 
and a bright bulb, probably a hundred-watter, glowed from the 
top of the back porch. The backdoor was ajar but not really 
open, and it too was draped with a professional arrangement 
of white chrysanthemums and black silk. Over in the shadows 
you could see dim outlines of the oil barrels and the grease 
rack. '-‘-‘he locust tree was a mound of dark leaves. Its upper¬ 
most branches were not yet lit by the breaking day, but the 
boutom ones were outlined broodingly by the rays of the hundred 
watt back porch bulb. 

The seme bulb dimly outlined a city bus parked in the 
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rutted vacant area that spread off behind the little dwelling, 
x'hst, no aoubt, was the disputed area. Leon must have let 
citj buses park there for nothing, or perhaps he had an informal 
arrangement with the officials to sell them gas and oil for 
tne privilege of leaving in-bound buses there over night. 

Hoy looked the big vehicle over carefully. It was closed 
tightly, probably locked. J -he back seat area was dark. Lew 
huo oegun to form on the top and sides. When he mot close 
enough he examined the mirror frame. It was the banged-up one 
he had helped Larry straighten yesterday. 

You could smell coffee brewing in the back room of the 
dwelling, and ^iils, slowly sip ing a cup, was draped languid¬ 
ly 7 on the railing of the back porch. She was wearing a pink 
cotton nousecoat, cut in a style currently in the rage. Her 
hair was bunched up under a black net made of cords so heavy 
it seemed more like a snood, ner facial features were reduced 
to a blankness that could have been caused by stultifying grief, 
and her eyes looked blankly at the leaves on the locust boughs. 
Cnee her glance wavered and passed over Hoy, but she showed no 
signs of recognition. 

A short distance from her stood a plump woman about five 
years older than ^ilia.. The family resemblance between the 
two was sc pronounced they could only have been sisters. But 
the plump -one had definitely gone beyond youth and slipped 
into middle age. Her Drown hair was also ushed under a net, 

but the net had holes in it and stray curls sprouted out here 

and there. She was beginning to grow a double chin, and her 

figure was quite lumpy. Even at this early ho r she was dressed 
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1 or the battles of the uay, not in 3 housecoat, but in 3 
yellow uniform popular with wiatresses. In fact you got the 
impression this woman might have been slinging hash for about 
twenty years. That was what she was talking about now. 

"—Truckers might come in here. Them kind has got to 
have a lotta room or they won't stop. If Zilla gets her littl 
coffee shop set up she's gou to have room for customers to 
park in. This piece of property's a valuable corner, ^ills 


can't go givin' expensive rights away—" 

The man standing in front of her carried on with her 
thought as though he were used to doing so. "——Very expensive 
rights. I've heard of the City paying five thousand dollars 
just to lease a place to use for a parking lot. Now, we've 
been goin' through ^eon's things all night and we can't find 
hide nor hair of no contract with nobody. We called up the 
city people yesterday evenin' and just downright challenged 
them to produce a contract, and they just give us a runaround. 
1 don't t ink no contract exists. Zilla was real close to him 
the last two weeks when she was nursin' him, and he didn't 


say narry a ’word about a contract—" 

Perhaps the man had gotten up later than the plump woman, 
ooviously his wife, because he was not as completely dressed. 

He wore only blue overalls and a white cotton undershirt, no 
shoes nor socks. The gravel -under the locust seemed to cut 
into the soles of his feet. Ee was about his wife's age, not 
quite touching fifty, and the years had toughened him into a 
nervous wiriness. He Kept bouncing back and forth on the grav¬ 
el as he talked. His abundant blonde hair was slicked straight 
back from his forehead, and he must have been used to wearing 
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s shirt that he kept tightly buttoned at the collar, because 
tnc ccilai-ixii© Wos wnere one deep tan of his face and neck 
switched to palid white. 

The pair were so keyed up they would have expounded their 
legal s’: and mg to any audience whatever, even one that had 
not invited then to do so. But it seems they had some oppo¬ 
sition of sorts. Four commuters were standing loosely around 
the door of the p rked bus. You could tell they had been doing 
-so every week-day morning for an indefinite time. Kow they 
were sheepishly looking at each other as though they weren't 
suro t^ep belonged oere, buo were plucky enough that they were 
net going to be shewed out to the street on no more than this 
man's word. 

One of the four was a soldier, a sergeant with rather 
line ± eatures. He kept a rather dignified pose and even had 
e newspaper unfolded and was pretending to be disinterestedly 
reading it by the one hundred watt light. Probably he as a 
yenkee draftee stationed down here in the South and felt him¬ 
self above such petty arguments. About five feet away from 
him was s local girl dressed in a frilly white dress with lace 
tatting around the top and bottom. If the soldier had given 
her any encouragement at all she would have looked at him 
instead of the man in overalls, but he did not. So she bit 
her little fingernail and glared at the plump woman. 

The other two commuters were stout women dressed in 
sensible cottons and looked like cooks for rich families down¬ 
town. One was snorting at everything the man in overalls said, 
and the other was openly airing her side of the case. She reall 
did not have much of a side to air, but you heard it anyway. 
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"—I've always got the bus here. This locust tree's a 
landmark. Everyone knows it's where the bus parks. Mrs. 

Voles expects re to get the bus by this "'tree. Sometimes her 
oldest daughter comes by and picks ms up. She expects to find 
me here. The bus is sittin 1 here. Why can't I wait here to 
get on it. That nice driver will be along any minute. what'll 
you say to him when he shows up?" 

The man in overalls avoided answering this question, 
bo the woman continued, addressing the air more than anyone 
in particular. "Mrs. Voles has. got three daughters and two 
sons. Her husband is in a wheel chair. Who's going to fix 
breakfast for them if 1 don't get there on time?" 

The fact that she was in no danger of missing her bus 
did not keep her from pushing the situation to that possible 
extreme. She continued talking about Mrs. v ~oles and the intimate 
details of her job. Roy was trying to catch Villa's eye. It 
seemed important that he get on friendly terms with her. If 
something should develops between him and Larry he must not 
let himself get turned cross-grained in the community. If 
he showed up the least bit odd the driver might drop him. Tills, 
however, kept up the pose of one in an emotional shock. Absent- 
mindedly she drained her cup of coffee then stepped back into 
the kitchen to get some more. 

Just then a car drove down the highway from- the direc¬ 
tion of Lristine and swung around the side of the filling sta¬ 
tion and stopped on the far side of the bus. 

Roy's .heart beat faster. He could tell the car was a 
1934 Chevrolet. He could tell the driver wore a viscred cap 


iron; 
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like tbe one Larry had pushed back 
o. j a • £U u noting else 1 oone q tbe same 
dartres" he could tell the man driving 
too stocky. He moved slower and see rod 


his bald head yester- 
. Even in the serci- 
this car was toe short, 
grumpy and unfriendly. 


He could not be Larry. 

ihe new arrival raatter-of-fsctly gathered up some personal 
things, got out of the Chevrolet and locked it. He carried 
a black metal box that must have been his change tray over to 


the bus, and while he fumbled with a ring of keys he looked 
the situation over. Cnee he glanced at the man in overalls 


then paid no more attention to him. 

The crowd waited to see what was going to happen. The 
relative in overalls pranced uncertainly on his bare feet. 

The new driver unlocked the bus door and got inside. V.'ith 
a flip of his stubby fingers he turned on the lights. Then 
he slipped his change trey in a slot under the dash board and 
locked it in place. The seat did not fit him, so he adjusted it 
to his height, neither did any of the mirrors, oo he rolled 
down the window and pressed the left-hand, outside mirror in 
a suitable ,/lsce. He adjusted the mirror over the windshield, 
and stepped over to the door and locked at the outside mirror 
on the right side. He could tell it had, been banged up, and 
with s sour face he worked it around to fit his own vision. 

The man in overalls advanced. "Are you goin' to drive 
this thing?" 

The stoc.cy man grunted something that might have been, 
yes. Overalls wanted to know what happened to the other driver. 
He got no answer. The kitchen door opened and Tills came out 
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\viLh s fresh cup of steaming coffee, rid she glance at the 
new bus driver? Hoy could not tell. 

The cook who worked for Mrs. Voles spoke up. "You ain't 
the sau8 driver." Her announcement got no more response from 
the new fellow than had the questions from Overalls. 

_.illa's plump sister stepped in and said, "This bus is 
on private property. You've just parked your own car so 
it's trespassing. Leon died yesterday. My sister's in charge- 
here. You'll have to get off." 

-he man did not move off. He started the bus motor and 
sard, "Let's go folks." The soldier sniggered, and the waiting 
commuters obligingly filed on to the bus. The confrontation 
between the new heirs and the city employee had fizzled. At 
^least this morning no one was going to jump to the new owner's 
t u n 6« 

A fresh breeze had sprung up, and as the bus rolled towarc 
town it bathed the faces of the passengers and perked up their 
spirits. The sun was tipping the horizon and the soldier now 
had enough light to read his newspaper. The voluble cook had 
taken a seat directly behind the new driver, and even though 
she could get few responses out of him, was.entertaining him 
with her duties at Mrs. Voles'. , - 

Hoy was dismayed. The further they traveled from Jones's 
station the more he realized his link with the handsome Larry 
was all but snapped in two. Zills knew him, but Zilla was ob¬ 
sessed with her role as heiress. On top of that she might be 
hsotile. Maybe this new bus driver could give him some leads, 
perhaps even drop Larry's last name, but he was not talkative, 
and the cook had taken the seat directly behind him. Hoy was 
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The day turned out cooler than the ones be'fore. A wind 
stirred up in mid-morning, and. thunder heads began to rise 
dust before noon. Roy soon got the hang of the job. Their 
chit shack was a little traffic island by which trucks flowed 
on either side. Pearly took the right-hand lane and gave Roy 
the left. The truckers seemed to come in bunches so there 
were periods when they could hardly pick up chits fast enough 
and other stretches when they could sit down and talk. 

Most of the morning Gates had his mind on far off things, 
national politics, European immigrants, the Japs. Roy noticed 
the truck drivers tended to treat him in a light manner, wink¬ 
ing at him and kidding him along. And although Pearly kept a 
careful tab on Roy's work, it was easy to see that the boss 
wasn't any too good at keeping the chits in order himself. Cer 
tain hooks stacked up with too many colors. Others were left 
bare. 

As the morning progressed absent-mindedness descended on 
the man like a fog. Por short stretches he would shake it off, 
then it would .rift in esain. 


iiy noon several of the drivers 
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saw their chances of getting their records right were better 
with the new man, so the left lane began to stack up with 
trucks. Roy was rushed. The old man didn't seem to notice.. 
Certain truckers went even further and asked Roy to glance at 
the chit board and see if old dearly was getting their loads 
tabbed right. 

The more spare time Yearly had the more he opened up 
and talked. Soon the questions he threw out began to form a 
pattern. what did Roy think of John L. Lewis? V/hat did he 
think of labor unions in general? The drift of his talk became 
clear, ne was a union man, one who was all the more frustrated 
because he was working in a place where union activity was not 
allowed. 


Roy came from a world that tended to scorn unionism, but 
he had sense enough to string old Nearly along. Gates took 

I 

that as encouragement and was soon warning him. "You can t 
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job. The bosses here won't 
on like you know wh t an or- 
to the shitlLest job on the 
find something wrong with 
to keep yc r mouth shut." 
mid-afternoon and dropped 
. The trucks kept coming, 
work in heavy rain. Gates 
at for just such an emergency, 


a slick yellow one that seemed to sweet your body into as moist 
a state as raindrops would. 


The sun came cut. 


- L 'he clouds began to roll away, and the 


whole country-side looked fresh 


Gates began to get more 
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ticular about bis questions. He noticed he had brought a 
sack lunch ins read of a bucket with a themes. Was he broke? 

"If you are," he added before Roy had to embarrass himself with 
an answer, "you can get an advance after you've put in four day' 
time, fen, maybe as much as fifteen dollars. You see where 
that truck's taking a left hand turn beside the gravel pit? 

Well, hitch a ride with one of the truckers going in that direc¬ 
tion and you'll pass by the pay-roll office. All you do is go 
up to the window and tell them you're new here. Be sure and 
say you just came from out of state, i'hey may talk smart and 
ask you s bunch of questions, but keep your wits ab ut you, 
and they'll shell out with about two-thirds of what you've got 
coming to you. Two weeks later you're entitled to some more. 
They don't like the news to get around that they give out little 
advances, but if a union was here they'd be giving out a whole 


check every two weeks, everything you've earned, 
yours, so go get it." 
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dent. If Blanche stayed on at River Terrace, and if he kept 
his mouth shut, he'd be better than independent. He'd have 
money extra. 

Cf course all day long he had been thinking about Larry. 
Larry Whoever-he-was. This morning's disappointment and panic 
had turned into something else. So, last week Larry knew he 
was going to to be transferred or quit or whatever he had done. 
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Bo yesterday he had known he was perfectly safe to flirt with 
s strange kid. He'd never see him again. 

‘The "something else" that Roy's mind was turning to was 
anger. Por the second time he had been played for a sucker, 
as bad or worse than Lalotte had done. 

It was quitting time. Roy caught the J -ake bus into town 
then transferred to the line that went out to River Terrace. 

A youngish driver with pimples was on the afternoon run. Un¬ 
like the man this morning he talked quite freely. Soon a pas¬ 
senger was asking him about the mix-up out at aeon's filling 
station. 

"Oh, we've got the word," said the driver with a knowing 
smile on his face. "The boss told us at noon. We can't park 
there any more. The City's had a parking lot out there all the 
time, a little old cubby hole stuck in beside a transformer. 

The drivers Just didn't like to fool with squeezing in s tight 
spot, ana they got in the habit of using Leon's." 

Where the driver ended his run was, indeed, a tight place, 
a mere driveway directly under a power-line. Overhead you 
could hear wires crackling, and they led down to a little 
cement house that was fenced with heavy wire mesh and had "Dan¬ 
ger, High-voltage" signs on all four sides of the fence. A- 
cross the narrow driveway was a heavy growth of river-bottom 
underbrush. If you stepped out in it your legs would come out 
covered with cbiggers. A little way off, but out of sight, you 
could he.r the river gurgling. 

A half block <3own was Leon's, a noticeable change had 
taken place there. The chrysanthemums and black ribbons still 
hung on both doors. In fact an automobile hod pulled under the 
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canopy, and its driver, a frown on his face, was leaning- 
out his car window to better comprehend the pad-locked door, 
the empty gas pumps and the funereal decorations. He worked 
his Jaw from side to side nervously, then started his motor and 
slowly drove off, no doubt hoping anther pump would turn up 
further down. 

—'ut no buses stood u_n the rutted ares. Instead someone 
had fenced -Leon's entire block. It was a makeshift fence. who¬ 
ever put it up did not know how to build them. He had nailed 
one strand of kinked and-rusted barbed wire to the back corner 
of the filling station. Since the building was stuccoed he 
had had to chip off piaster down to the wooden framing to get 
a place to sink in the staple. 

Then he had led the wire out to scattered fence palings 
which he had driven into the ground to serve as posts. The 
wire and stakes enclosed Leon's property in an uncertain line 
end ended up stapled to the far corner of the old bachelor's 
dwelling. If you wanted to enter his house you would either 
have to Jump over or crawl under the copiously spliced strand. 

The back door to Leon's house was open, and his porch 
was piled high with an amazing assortment of Junk. The mound 
was so huge it overflowed the porch railing. In breeoth it 
almost reached the trunk of the locust. In height it went up 
half way to the porch eaves. 

Lilia and her sister were cleaning out their uncle's 
wcrdly possessions. 

The pile would cause anyone to stop and gasp. First, 
how had so much pure bulk been stored in sc small a house and 
left any room for a -person to move around? Lo wonder mills had 
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hsci s hard time ringing a lone address book yesterday morn- 
ing. 

, whot wdk> cjX i tQsr stufi? hosr ox' it was tninr ic! 
an ordinary family would toss into the trash can. But this 
was no.:.e mouiey ohan tost. Jones must have been raiding trash 


Caus ana storing up his treasures like a squirrel. 


xou sew 


heaps of yellowed letters, either done up in twine bundles or 
scattered loose. Someone had been pinching the stamps off. 
(miliar) Anu there were photographs done up in gra.y coardbcsrfl 
frames, back date magazines, advertising circulars, cans, 
botuie&, Dolts, washers, wires, radiator caps, boots for auto¬ 
mobile tires, odd ends of salt-and-pepper shaker sets. In fact, 
what wasn't there? 

a big, ameteur—lettered "l\o Trespassing sign was nailed 
to the trunk of the locust. Yet, Roy climbed over the strand 
ci wire ana ‘walked over toward the porch. 

•^ills was coming out 01 tne house, her arms laden with 
s paste board box. She dumped it on the pile. 'This afternoon 
she wore yellow slacks and a pretty blouse of white cotton 
with red tulips appliqued around the neck. She still wore 
the black core snood and a nondescript pair of shoes. 

Her plump sister was bent over one edge of the pile snatch¬ 
ing out items to be saved. She picked up a faded floor-pillow, 
a souvenir of the 1936 Texas Centenniel., looked at it, brushed 
it, turned it over, inspected a mildewed spot, then tossed it 
back in the pile. She threw out a word of caution to her sister, 
"You'd better check every can you come across. Ac telling what 
might be in one." Then she seized a red rubber hot water bottle 
that had stuck together through lack of use. Carefully, she 
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pried st its screw cap, opened it and blew in it. it re¬ 
mained stuck.' 

Behind her was a little girl who had retrieved s rusted 
angel-food cake pan and was rubbing at the corroded spot to 
see is it would brush off. it was easy to guess her age—twelve— 
because her chest showed signs of development, The most notice¬ 
able sign was the outline of a brassiere showing beneath a thin¬ 
weave dress. if you looked closely you really could see faint; 
bulges underneath it. Her dress was cut in too adult a pattern 
for s aid so young. It was also a funny shade of aqua that 
streaked into patches of gray. Had it once been white, then 
home-died? 

ihe little girl showed other signs of being pushed into 
adolescence prematurely, oomeone had already peroxiced her 
hair, and she wore as much lipstick and mascara as Hills. She 
and Bills looked very much alike, ibey could only be mother 
and daughter. .However, the mother had left off at least one 
item in an attempt to push her child into sophistocstion— 
shoes. The girl was bare-footed and tossed sway the cake pan 
to pick a sticker out of her toe. 

The three women looked up when Roy approached. Hills 
sti'll wore a blank look that could mean anything or nothing. 

The little girl twisted coyly, and the sister glared hostility. 

,.t any moment she might remind Roy of the nc-trespassing sign. 

Roy put on his best manners. "Excuse me," he said. 

"I wanted to speak tc Hills. Relic Billa. You remember me, 
don't you? I was going to ride with you yesterday morning." 

"■.veil?" she said. Bid her flat voice mean she remembered 


him or not? 
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Hoy decided it did, so he spoke right up, "I ought to 
come over and apologize." 

"What for?" 

"I was supposed to ride with you and hr. Jones, remember? 


and 1 raised you . " 

She looked s little funny, haybe she did 
he was talking about, or maybe she was not used 
ogizing. In fact Roy was not used to it himself 


not know whet 
to people apol- 
, even when 


he had done something worth apologizing about. People back in 
Grass Prairie almost never apologized unless forced to do so. 
Instead, you hotly defended your position no mutter to what 
ridiculous levels it had fallen. Pills was probably raised 
under similar standards. 

Her funny lock forced Roy into quick explanations. He 
started rambling on and on about how hot it had been and how 
he was' not used to his heavy work clothes, and how he had looked 
every where for a water hydrant to quench his thirst. 

"Every filling station's got a radiator hose. They're 
always out by the gas pumps," said Piila. "Besides, there's 
one right there," and she pointed to the corner of the porch. 

Sure enough, there at the corner, in plain view of the 
whole parking ares, was a water hydrant. 


Roy stammered and said the bus must have been parked so 
he couldn't see it. "I must have missed you by a hair," he 
said. "I feel awful bad because it might have mate Hr. Jones 
get excited cr something. It's awful to think I got him excited 
on his last day—" 


His ecologies 




rambling over into delicate ter¬ 


ritory, Hr. Jones 


I 


tribulations on 


his last day, 


and a slight 
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frown wss showing- on Bills's face. 

"well, .what do you v;snt?" she asked. 

: ht a blunt question. Hadn't he said he wanted to 
apologize? Of course there was something else on his mind— 
what was Larry 1 s last name and address? But he had hoped to 
slip around to asking this without her guessing he crossed the 
barbed-wire to find it out. Since he had already crossed over 
he had betoer go on. 

"After I missed you yesterday I rode into town with the 
bus man. I mean I caught the bus into town. Larry was his 
name. Bo you remember him? I helped him straighten the mirror 
frame." 

"Larry?" she said. The word was a question, but you 
could not tell exactly what she was asking. Perhaps her mind 
wss still befogged by the recent death, and she could only be 
alert during rare moments of clearing. Bor exam le, in the 
next sentence she rambled completely out of context. Instead 
of answering his question she said, "The funeral is in the 
morning. Didn't you know that? be haven't buried him yet." 
Then, still in the fog, she overstated her condition. "we're 
in mourning here." 

In mourning. She was also in the midst of a pile of 
trash, and 'mourning' was completely out of character for 
Bills's class. It was even more overdone than ^oy's apologizing 
River Terrace families did not go into mourning. They arranged 
s funeral' as quickly as possible,and wired the relatives to come 
lor one night and perhaps a half a day they got together, prob¬ 
ably for the first time in years. Little moments of joy crept 
in as they mot sccuainted ascain. 


At the funeral they broke down 
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briefly end wept with abandon. Then they put the deceased 

in the graveyard, aried tneir teers end west- hose. lille must have 

been reeding love stories serialized: in Good Housekeeping magazine. 

gey wet sis lips and got himself sway from the apology. 

"j. lost my wrist watch rn the bus when I rode into town. I 
was sitting right behind the driver. This morning someone said this 
Lerry wouldn’t be driving this run any more. I had intended to ask 
dim if he found it, or if someone turned it in, or if he'd heard 
something about it—" 

"‘hat kind was it?" It was the plump sister who asked this 
question. 

"nulova," he replied. Roy had never worn a wrist watch in 
his life, ana Bulovas .were far too expensive for the Grovers 
to afford. The sister immediately asked how much it had cost. 

"—A graduation present," he lied some more. 

Probably the sister would have fired c_uestions until she 
pushed him into a trap if Zilla had not broken in with one of her 
dreamy, off-the-subject abstractions. 

"Larry's married," she said. 

Roy turned pale. Two reasons brought on the paleness, one, 
the news that the bus driver was married, the other that this woman 
had brought this subject up so bluntly. Could she possibly guess 
what was motivating Roy? The woman was a dumb thing from a way 
off in the sticks. She wasn't supposed to know about homosexuality, 
low could this woman pull statements from the air like that? Maybe 
she wasn't ail there. Mayoe her period of "mourning" had addled her 
noggin. Her flat voice and the way she looked you in the eye would 
.jolt anyone. 


Roy 

got ahold of himself. 

Well, 

if she w 

as ; 

rcoing: 

: tc bring the 

subject 

back to Larry he would 

take 

advantage 

of 

it. 

"If you 

could te 

11 me where he lives I 

might 

call him 

on 

the 

phone, or—" 
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She cut him off. "1 don't know where he lives." 

Cur 01 the comer of his eye Koy saw the sister jerk 
slightly. The little girl stopped twisting her barefoot 3 - 
gainst her dirty ankle and froze. 


can 

who 


ana 


of 


Roy Kept on, still gliboly. "I was talking with hie. 
remember taking the watch off to set it. I had asked him 
t time it was. If you remember I was late getting to town 
I can remember—at least I think I can—the watch falling 
, and I didn't notice it—" 


I 


"I don't know anything about a watch," Cilia said. 

"I don't remember his last name. Do you know his last 
name? If I did I could go down to the main office the bus people 
have down town, and I could ask them if they know where he lives, 
or if they have heard of the 'watch—" 


kills picked up this cue quickly. "Why don't you go 
down to that office and ask them. That's what you ought to do. 
They've got a lost-and-found outfit down there." 

"^o you know his last name?" 

"We don't have anything to do with the bus any more. 

We've got the place fenced off so nobody can get in." She 
said this significantly. The 'nobody' might mean "'ey as well 
as the City buses. "They gypped Uncle Leon out of a lot of 
rent they were supposed to pay him. Leon was too mealy-mouthed 
to make them pay. They owe us five thousand dollars at least. 

I don't know a thing about your watch." 



"Lis last name. 

Do 

you know hi 

s last name?" 

This was 

at lea 

st the t ird ti 

ne he 

bad asked. 

Too obvious. 

Car too 

obviou 

s. The little 

girl 

haa irosen^ 

and the plump 

woman had 


jerked her body again. 
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don't. 

What do you 

went to 

kno 

mrnered. 

"Excuse me. 

Thank 

you 


j © t 1 v 


much—" 


~ dr wdcUi* jail he wanted to do whs I g svs , and h© was ©void¬ 
ing answering her question. But she had answered few of his. 
i'hen why couldn't he break off and go?, l.o, he stammered some 
more, about how sorry he wss to he • r aoout ^r. ^ones, and he 
hoped everything worked out all right with:.fehe bus company, 
about the five thousand dollars they were supposed to pay. 

Finally he broke away and walked the four blocks home. 

A surprise. Cliff was not under anaesthetic in the hos¬ 
pital. He was in the front yard spading Bermuda grass out of 
the cosmos bed. He was pale-faced, but tossed the sod as though 
he were in the best of health. The yard and the whole neighbor¬ 


hood looked fresh. Everything was still dripping from the 
thunder shower. The sun was half hidden by one of the linger¬ 
ing clouds which caused light rays to filter down in shafts. 

In the northern sky a whisp of rainbow lingered on. 

Cliff looked up, mopped his brow, and tried to make his 
nello sound casual. But he could not conesl a sheepish smile. 

Roy gasped and asked, "What happened?" 

"Ch, nothing," Cliff said. "This shower will make the 
grass pop right out. I have to get after it." 

Blanche appeared at the doorway. Her smile was even more 
sheepish. "Look at him," she said. "You just can't kill off 
tough old billy goats. They come back and dig up the yard." 

Cliff, spading that much harder, made a cryptic remark 
about people spreading emergencies when there weren't any. 


il 


-lanehe said, "-t-et's don t go into that again. 

You could tell they had been having an argument, ana the 
bickering, lire the thunder shower, had not blown completely 
away. Cliff, grabbing at grass runners with venom, muttered 
about expensive phone calls. "Come people think if a mhene is 
there the,, 've got to use it. See how far they can.cull. Yhy 
didn t she see if she get home, Alaska or Panama. They can't 
even let one call do. They ve got to keep the wires hot all 
night long." 

Blanche sucked in her breath and roiled her eyes. "Roy, 
get your bath over with. There's a million things to do." 

Her husband could not be thrown off the subject so easily. 
He kept mumbling about the telephone Dill with s stubborness 
and grouchiness *oy had not noticed in him before. Blanche re¬ 
torted, "Roy, there's a letter from mama. People are going to 
be pointing guns at me all night long. I can see that rimht 
now." 


"Guns is right," said "liff, spitting the words down to 
the roots of the flowers. "You would think people could keep 
their lingers o.I ox other people's mail.' If they see an en¬ 


velope they've got to 
Roy brought his 


£ let 

ter from his 

mam 

money 

yesterday. 

The 


split it open." 

mind to attention. what was this about 
• He had only mailed a plea for more 
reply from ^lorions couldn't get her for 


four or five days. 

This let :er turned out to be another bone of contention. 
Before he got the towel to take his b.. th "lanche handed him 
a slitted envelope. iou could tell there were at least three 
pages inside. it was addressed to him. Blanche had e knowing 
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look on her face ss she apologized for opening it. "I only 
saw the return address from Gloriona. Ksturally, I thought 
anything iron Gloriona W:s for me. I'm sorry I opened it." 

As Roy took the letter he noticed Cliff had stepped dig¬ 
ging in the flower bed and was standing on the cupola doorstep 
to give his wife a close look. A vague thought hit Roy that it 
might have been Cliff who had forced her to apologize—but for 
what? Anyway, it was nice having Cliff back him up. 

s he slipped the fat letter out of the envelope a five dol¬ 
lar bill fluttered to the floor. Good old Acm. Money even be¬ 
fore he asked for it. 

And he should have known his sister better than that. Apology 
my eye. She had crapped him into letting that thing flutter out 
right in front of her. In the future he would be behind closed 
doors before he examined any letters from his mother. 

But a nice feeling was warming him up. Right now he had about 
ten dollars in his pocket. When his mother got his plea for help 
she would probably duplicate her generosity and send him another 
five. Then there was that possible advance from his job. To heck 
with his sister. He was a free man—if he wanted it that way. 

However, he wasn't too keen to kiss off River Terrace as a nasty 
experience. So he smiled sweetly at his sister's grim face, stuffed 
the five in his pocket and went inside the bathroom. 

The hot water that he extravagantly drained into the tub steamed 
everything up. To get himself back to normal he must open the little 
patch of a window even though it admitted a dangerously cool breeze. 
Let the cold wind blow. A breeze on his face, hot water in the tub. 

A perfect combination for reading his mother's long letter. 

Through the walls he could hear chat Cliff was again spading 
in the flower beds. The telephone rang, once, twice, and he heard 
Blanche's voice, now much sweeter, saying, "Why hello, Velma." 
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The fact that ^Isnctae let her voice turn'sweet when she talked 
to the bitchy iirs. Carnes disgusted Roy. He could not read 
his mother's letter. He must listen. 

Ho, no, no. Nothing like that. He's outside digging: 
up the flower bed. Ho. He wouldn't hear to it. The sun was 
coming through the hospital windows tnis morning. The nurse 
had just flipped his shade up. The doctors and I came in to 
tell him they were going to have to operate. There he was. 
Sitting up on the edge of the bed. He said he felt fine and 
wanted bacon and eggs Tor breakfast. It was all over just like 
that. Hot another vomit. He would have gone to work today if 
i hadn t laid the law down to him. i"o. No, we don't knot; yet. 
He thinks he will pass his physical, but I won't let him make 
sny plans until ne's actually sworn in. we're left up in the 

. I 

air. we don t know what we'll do—" 

It was hard to follow his mother's letter. All about her 
writing because she couldn't go to sleep there at her new place. 
"—1 surely do hope the bus ride down was all right and that 
you had enough money to buy a good meal. I'm sitting here on 
this little ued, not much more than an army cot, out in the room 
behind the garage. I'm thinking about you and my other two 
child ren. 

"Have you got a .job yet? Are you getting along all right 
with Cliff and Blanche. Tell Cliff I think he's the best son- 
in-law I've got. 


"I' 

m 

just thinking you may r 

un short 

of money. 

I see 

not going 

to need any if things go 

all righ 

t here at 

Blair' 

I'll try 

to 

slip in a little extra 

b e i o 1 * e x 

seal the 

letter 

know you 1 

11 

be short until you can 

get some 

cash com 

ing in- 



Blanche's telephone marathon with Krs. Carnes still filtered 
through the sheetrock wall. His sister was certainly taken in by 
that successful, but bossy, Mrs. Carnes. women. They want every— 
tning, to rule and ciing at roe same time. blanche was throwing' 
her whole precious schedule to the winds just to gab with Vel¬ 
ma. i.o supper. Ho nooning. "everybody's mad at me today," she 
went on. "Black Tuesday. Even Georgia Thorpe grot mad as rattle 

snakes at me when, i- called up to ask about Leon's funeral " 

.■/ho was Georgia Thorpe? A faint bell tried to ring in Roy's 
mind, out the oath water was too deliciously warm. So confusing. 
ne .Lying naked in a steam bath thinking about a handsome bus 

driver when he should feel terrible about Cliff being called up. 
Tell, he did fell terrible about Skirvin's life falling to pieces, 
but he also felt so good staring at his nakedness and thinking of 
his morning's conouest. He listened to his sister drone on. 

"--She thought I was trying to butt in about Lilia's inheri- 

j a..L 0 ,. well, w'nat those three sisters no is no skin offa ny nose_" 

1 Again the bell tried to ring. Sisters? Which sisters? "Mo," 
Blanche s voice continued uo tinkle distantly oast his -'arm bath 
water, "neither Cliff nor I can make the funeral tomorrow. Too 
many irons in the .• ire. -Georgia can get mad by herself—" 

-ills must have a sister named G« 
lative" in'-the tveins: class . " — ,'n . (it 


Cliff goes in—" 

Cliff in the Army. Hard to get used 


or won 


er s: 


ne— 1 
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bured her that very morning about wasting electricity. It looked 
like hr. ^lair's wife was going to be as cranky as she could be. 
Iven though she claimed to be too sick to walk she had waddled 
out to the ’''maid's room" after dinner. She had spotted the radio 
Hattie had brought with her and said she would have to store it. 
Too much electricity. And she had huffed and puffed that every¬ 
thing had to be clean. The"meid's room" floor had to be scrubbed 
d = ily, this on top oj. the scrubbing inside the ulair household 


itself. 


"—Kr. “lair has not been home ail day. You know he got 
up early to come and take you to the bus and to pick up my 
things. Well, just as soon as he helped carry in my boxes he 
left. The old lady Blair said he had some business in Oklahoma 

^ity. oo there's just that old crank and me here on the place_ 

"well," his mother continued. "I’ll just have to make the 
oest of it. When I told Mr. ■'■’lair I would take this job I had no 
idea his wife would be so picayunish. But there's no backing 
out now. 


"The nursing home called me up tonight right after supper. 
They said a farmer came by and told Aunt Betty about us storing 
her furniture in the barn and renting the place out. The nurse 
said they were afraid they would have to put Betty in a straight 
jacket. She had a wall-eyed fit. It took two big men to control 
her enough to get a hypo in her arm. They were afraid she world 
nave a stroke. 

"All that fuss over a little thing like snoring her 
furniture. I surely had no idea we were going to stir up a 
hornet's nest like that. well, everything will come out in the 
wash. Bo try to save your money. I can send you a little bit 
every now and then if you run short. A n't let Blanche know 
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I'e sending it. The best wishes. I think of you children 
all the time;" 

obe signed it off, "With love, bother." 

It was good to soak in a warm bath and better to find 
° composed household when he got out of it. rlsnche was through 
phoning and was kneading minced salmon and flour to make fish 
patties. Cliff was through spading and was sharpening kitchen 
knives on a little grinder he had installed by the refrigerator. 

"bow that we're all here," he said pleasantly. "We 
should Cake a look at what we've got to do. i think I'm aoinm 
to pass my physical, so we've got to plan as though I won't 
be here after next Tuesday. How, Blanche, I know you want to 
go to the induction center with me. but it's not practical. 

We can't break up household here that quick. You'll Just run 
up s hotel bill. The Army won't have any place for you until 
I'm stationed some where permanently. That will take weeks, 
maybe months. They might even keep moving me around so I can't 
send for my wife at all. 


"Roy's got a Job and needs a place for the rest of the 
summer. Blanche, you've got your typing class which lasts un¬ 
til September. That pays money. We're going to need all we 
can get. J. know it sounds crass and cruae to keep harpins on 
good old sound cash, but money is nice stuff to have. We're 
not going to go off half-cocked. We're going to use our heads. 

"oo, Blanche, you and Roy are going to have to fight it 
out here together the rest of the summer. Now both cf you have 
got to act like grown-up people and get along. It'll only be 
for two or three months, then I'll know where I'll be stationed. 
It's a small adjustment for grown-up people to make." 
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His was s firs speech, spoken like the heed of a grand 
household, ulanche v.-ss not that easily impressed. She gritted 
her ti-eth, closed her eyes and spoke. "rises, plans, plans," 
she said. "You don’t have to be so fat and pompous about it. 
- cu Ktlow 1 * whatever you say. row then. There's that 

little business of Kama's five dollars we've got to get off 
our chests." 

Then she opened her eyes and turned to Roy. "Roy," she 
saio. 1 1ou mow Mima h s nc sense about money at all. She 

strows it like wind scattering weed seeds. For the past eight 
or ten months she's been asking Cliff and I for little loans 
to get her by. Last April i got my head together with Rena and 
found out she'd been tapping her for little five and ten dollar 
hand outs roo. why she can t live on a teacher's salary I don't 
know. ‘.veil, 1 know where five dollars of our money went. It 
was in that letter addressed to Roy. That money wasn't hers 
to give sway. Roy, if you want to keep it I can t make you eive 
it be: Or.. -out now you know where you got it. From us, not from 


Kama • 


Roy said nothing. He was learning to save action for the 
right time and place. 

-• psuse while -Blanche glared at Roy and Roy vacantly looked 
back. Then cliff said, "well, that's settled. Row Roy, you've 
go; to learn to drive. It's a shame it's been put off until 
you're nearly seventeen years old'. So we're going to cram in 
driving lessons until you can pass your test next Monday. Let's 
get going." 

-vh:;t night, curing the whole two hours Slanche was at her 
typing class cliff patiently put Roy through his second lesson 
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of driving s car. It was nothing less than a triumph, 
Roy caught on quickly, and his brother-in-law was plea 
say sc. 


for 


Toward the end of the lesson Roy managed to drive the R 
down to a parking lot on the river bank. There he and Opiff 
the moonlight on the water for a few moments. What elation, 
he was a driver. Cliff was explaining something about using 
flies for' fish bait. "Pretty good on a night like this." To 
what ’was good was sitting behind an automobile wheel (with a 
dollars in his pocket) and looking at the black and silver sh 


! ord 

watehee 
Now 
fire- 
Roy 

a clows. 


Blanche was calmed and pleasant when she got back from her 
typing class. Teaching a class seemed to give her the same kind 
of thrill that driving a car did for Roy. She took off her hat, a 
navy blue straw, which she felt complelled to wear even at night, 
and told how well some of the girls were doing. "Some are even 
doing better than Georgia. By the way Georgia wasn't there. She 
sent word she was sorry for the little disagreement. 'Well, I'm 
glad the day is ending up better than it started. Whew. Maybe the 
guns are silent for awhile," she said. Then impulsively she blurted 
out, "It's nothing to me whet Georgia does about hills. If she 
wants to let her two sisters walk off with Leon's money what's that 
to me? It's gust that she took in that old bachelor. Oh well, 
let them go to the little old man's funeral tomorrow. I guess af¬ 
ter he gets in the ground all the smoke will clear away and Riv¬ 
er Terrace will get back to normal. Roy, you're looking into 
nothing again. Go to bed." 


Before turning in the Skirvins talked a little more a- 
bout ways and means. If, at the end of the summer, Blanche 
followed w Iiff to some army camp it might be best to store the 
furniture and sell the Lord. It would be smart to look around 


p 


e dUd. 


now for a pr 
Helton would 
little money 


ospective car buyer. Blanche wondered if Sills 
be interested in s new car- now that she had a 
. Again, Cliff warned her to stay out of that 


mess. He himself wondered about the little Box boy, 
Mrs. Carnes had stuck in the car with him on his rid 
hospital last night. He had heard that both of Hale 
had s. little money. The Ford should be a good car f 
ager like him. 


the one 
e to the 
elm's aunt 
or a teen- 


rlanche huffed at this. She did not like Malcolm, she 
did not like Vinnie, nor did she like that other aunt, Dolores 
she thought her name was, who sang songs at weddings and fun¬ 


erals. Cliff said, "Aw, heck. Let's go to bed." 


And so the 


night ended. 

The next Friday Hoy got a fifteen dollar advance. He 
also got a second letter from his mother with another five dol¬ 
lar bill inside. Hattie was gland to send it knowing it would 
be of help. But she cautioned him to do his best to get along 
with Blanche. The thought that her children might be fussing 
was unbearable. "Just don't let her know I'm helping you over 
the rough spots," she added. 

Her thick letter was filled with more complaints about 
Mrs. -alair. "—I don't think this woman is sick at all, at 
least not any where but in the head. All her heart fluttering 
and palpitations are things anybody can have. It's when she 
gets to talking about ail her brilliant ancestors that you 
realize she's been locked up in doors too long. She can go 
on for hours about how important her Uncle Fed was." 

Hattie was also disappointed in Mr. Blair. "—He's gone 
from home more than he's here. Sometimes I wonder if he has 


p. ddy 


got any backbone at all, but is nothing but good looks end 
siDooth tongue." She ended by reminding her son to save his 
money for college next fall. 

■toy did save his money. His pile now amounted to some 
twenty-nine dollars since the daily bus ride had scarcely 
eaten up a dollar of it. To show how saving he could be Saturday 
morning he bummed e rice into town with none other than Mrs. Csrne 
rather than waste another dime on bus fare, fortunately Blanche 
let him leave the house without asking where he was going, down¬ 
town he hunted up the offices of the City Transit Company. There 
he told his story to three different people before he ass irected 
to a lost-and-found department. 

To watch of any description had been turned in, much 
less an expensive Bulova. It was nearly noon, and the man in 
charge of lost-and-found was eager to get rid of Hoy so he 
could close up for the week end. 

"How come you to take an expensive watch like that off?" 
he asked. 


now -K-c 


1 We 


\7 f Q 1 1 


asking the driver if he had the rieht time." 


-a 


ie was so laden with detail that he almost believed 


it himself. 

"“h t driver was it?" 

"It was the first time I had ever seen him. But a woman on 
the bus called him "Larry 1 ." 

"Oh, that's Larry Thorpe. Tail man? Lot much hair? well, 
Larry's changed runs. Let's see. I don't know—wait a minute—I 
think. Lo. I don't know which route Thorpe's on now." He pro¬ 
nounced route to rhyme with kraut. Bells rang in Hoy's head. 
Thorpe. The situation was complicated but not hopeless. The man 
had another idea. "Tell you what, why don't you phone him up 
and ask him if he found it. Larry's usual!; home Saturday 
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evenings. 1c, wait a minute. t’e not supposed to give out 
sn y phone numbers. uo, 1 guess you'll have to cone back Hon— 

rl — If 

Oc; c / . 

A surge of triumphant calm settled over Hoy. Balboa 
probably felt that way when he broke through the Jungles or 
rename end signted tne racific Ocean. Quite casually he came 
up with an alternate plan. 

"-'11 be working ail day Monday. Why can't 1 write Mr. 
Thorpe a note—Just to leave my name and address in case he 
found it?" 

The man thought it was a good idea and handed Roy e 
sheet of paper ana a fountain pen that had sweated out a film 
of ink around the lower part of its barrel. 

Roy wrote. "Dear Mr. 1 'horpe. I don t know if you remem- 

hat got on the bus last Monday merninsr 


ber 

me . I'm 

the boy 

out 

at Leon J 

ones' 

3 

don' 

t remembe 

r it 

„ o_ 

8 u 

I' m 

sorry to 

say I 

W 

find 

it on th 

e bus 

Fr 

biac 

k dial, a 

sweep 


Roy inc 

luded 

u 

and 

signed it 

, "Th 

an' 


Once ou 

tside 

h 

cated a phone 

boot 

h i 

anno 

ysnee he 

c ould 

m 

to L 

awrence i 

horpe 

ti 

he c 

onsidered 

this 

s 

W Q F 

now clear 

ed up 

♦ 


.y 


all, but i asked you what time i 


3 ir was. 


no vou 


sweep second hand, and an expandable, gold band¬ 


ed at the nearest drugstore and lo- 
sphone directory. Some what to his 
a listing of a name similar enough 
-he handsome man's address. But 
let-back because most of the myster 


-■'ilia melton's sister was his.lover's wife. She took tyoins 


c <! 


lessons 
nerve of 


from Blanche. Her name was Georgia Thorpe. i'he 
rills unblin. Kingly saying she did "not know Lorry's 


last 

name „ 

Ah, the lies we 

have to 

tell 

in life. 



More 

information about 

Larry 

piled 

in that night. 

It 

might 

have 

been hard getting 

a X e a cl 

on hi 

m at first, but 

no 

all s 

orts o 

f facts were pour 

ing in. 

Some 

of them were d 

is- 


turbing. 


Host cf S a t u r d ay 
lesson with °liff. At 
now good enough that he 


afternoon was spent in a long driving 
the end of it -okirvin thought Roy was 
could spend Sunday morning practicing 


by himself. Monday after work they would find time to squeeze 
in the driver's test. Back at the house the two men went throu 
Bkirvin's supply of tools and crated up the ones Blanche would 
be unlikely to use while he was in the army 7 . After that was a 
bath, supper and washing the dishes, 'while they were listening 
to the ne.,s cast over the radio the telephone rang. 

Blanche began a long conversation with Velma Carnes. At 
first she spoke in broken sentences, many of them cut off in 
mid thought. Then, impatiently, she said, "Ch nuts. He's al¬ 
ready guessed we've got a party 7 cooking. Why try to surprise 
him? I'll bet Art has doped it out too. If two men ore going 
to be drafted Tuesday they can guess what their wives will 
fix up for them Sunday night. How then, shall we invite a 
whole bunch or gust close friends?" 

Skirvin smiled at Roy as they 7 listened to plans for his 
"surprise" going away party 7 . 

"—I'd like to get Georgia Thorpe out sway from her home 
if there's any way to do it. My typing class is the only soc¬ 
ial life she has. She's as different from lilia as daylight 


and 

a <- 

Wa O 


You 

i'd never t 

;hink 

they 

■ came i'rc 


the 

same 

family. 

Ho, 

I 

hov 

en' t 

he 

;ard 

any 

more 

abou 

t that in 

L h e 

rita 

rice e 

iess. Th 

fill 

.in 

rr 3 

tation 

is 

still 

. clos 

: ed u 

P. Yes, 

T 

JU 

know 

she ’ 

s got 

twc 

ch 

ild 

ren. 

y 

® s , 

i know one of 

them is 

sp 

ob. o i 

c . 1 

‘es, I've 

seen 

t 

• - 0 

littl 

e 

thi 

ng. 

Pit if 

*ul ♦ 

But ther 

0 * 

s no 

r es s 

• on why 

she 

C a 

_ f x - 

n. l 

brin 

g 

bot 

h of 

t b e m 

tot 

h© nartv. 


V/e c 

ould 

ask her, 

c oul 

Q ^ 

* t 

we? 

v/h 

y not? 

Ch, h 

e f 11 

probably 

be driving 

his bus. 

pie 1 s 

3 

Iwa 

y s c r 

iv 

ing 

it. 

vve c 

ou 1 q 

go throu 

gh 

j-p . 

. u n e 

f 0 f IT; 

alities 

of s 


ing 

him, 

t 

r\ 

but 

you' i 

1 never get h 

im 

the: 

re— " 




Spc 

stic. 


Yes 

, Roy 

knew 1 

wha 

t tost we 

s « 

He 

had 

seen a 


full grown spastic nan pass through ^loriona once. He flopped 
all over the sidewalk while some woman helped hire get in the 
car. Instead of speaking he mumbled and growled. Ho one could 


understand 

what 

he said. 



"—I 

know 

they live out in Pristine, 

but is 

it street 

or "j_" street? 

I've forgotten. Yes, they 

have a 

telephone. 


It's written down in my little black book.. 

Then Blanche cupped her hand over the receiver and said, 
"Roy, be s good kid and look in the top, right-hand drawer of 
our dresser. Beside the vanity set. A little bla.ck address 
book. Bring it to me." 

Roy was happy to comply, and in a moment he heard his 
sister reading out the address of Krs. Larry Thorpe. "—It's 

one-oh-one "L" street. Their number is two, three, zero." 

"L" Street in Pristine. Ho wonder his name had not been 
in the Port -Boomer directory. It meant he was even more rural 
than Blanche and Cliff were. And how much time did he have to 
spend with his wife and two children, one of them spastic, if 
he had to drive ten miles or more oust 


to start his bus run? 
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slanche was speaking phrases as though she were about 


uo hciio- up. i^oy wondered what she and mrs. Cgrnes had decided. 


vvoula they invite -Larry s wife to the party tomorrow night? 

~rom her words he couldn't tell. But when she finally placed 
the receiver, on the hook Blanche looked thoughtfully in the sir 
and said, "It costs fifteen cents to call out to Pristine, 
deosn't it? Whet do you think, Cliff? Should we invite Georgia? 
It'll mean she'll be fooling with her two children most of the 
time." 


Cliff was in the bathroom brushing his teeth, and he mut¬ 
tered something about,-go ahead. 

But just then the phone rang. Blanche probably thought 
it was Velma calling back for some forgo-ten detail. - ) he scooped 
up the receiver quickly, ohe was disappointed. It was someone 
else. "—i don’t know," she was saying, and her voice had be¬ 
come hard. "—Maybe you'd better talk to my husband. How 
did you find out we were thinking of selling it? Oh. Ch. 

Just a minute, and I'll let you talk to Cliff. Ch. Oh. That 
sounds interesting. Oh. Well, you talk to my husband. Yes, 
he's perfectly well by now. Oh. No, we seldom mo to such things, 
and he'll be down in Ban ^ntcnio by then. Here, you talk to 
my husband. u e can tell you about the car." 

as she called Cliff to the phone Blanche wore a perplexed 
wrinkle in her forehead. "It's that little Malcolm ^ox," she 
whispered. "He can talk smoother than any kid I've ever seen." 

Cliff was no so impatient with Malcolm. He told the boy 
clearly how things stood with the Ford. "—we won't be selling 
it before the end of the summer and then only if Blanche and I 
are living somewhere very far off. We haven't decided on a price 


but we can offer terms if 


I! 


~J e U 5 

While he talked Blanche st od 
wondered out loud how news of 
so quickly. 


you can't pay eve 
indignantly to one 
the Ford's possible 


ything st once, 
side and 
sale had spread 


We will keep you in mind," Cliff was saying. Then there 


was something else sbou, a performance. Exactly what kind of 
performance Hoy could not make out. For could he figure out 
what that had to do with the car, but you could guess that Mal¬ 
colm was making any abrupt transitions of thought sees perfect¬ 
ly logical. Cliff spoke much more pleasantly to Malcolm than 
his wife had. Soon they were exchanging witty remarks. It 


startled Hoy that a little kid like Fox could talk so confidently 
to an adult like °kirvin. Ah, they had changed topics again. 

"—Oh, you're not living with your -^unts this summer?" Cliff 
was asking. "—The Deaf Institute? why that's a way out here 


on the north end of town. How do you get to the University? 


By bus? well, good luck in your performance. Sorry I won't 
be here to see it. Ho, ^lenche seldom goes to things like that." 

Then there was a pause, ana Cliff said, "He's here. I'll 
let you talk to him." 

Malcolm Fox had asked to speak to Roy, and his, Hello, 
seemed very nice. "You don't remember me." Yes, Hoy remembered 


him. "We 

' re 

all so glad 

to hear th: t Mr. okirvin g 

ot 

well." 

Yes, Hoy 

. as 

glad too. 

"—And 1 wish him the best 

of 

luck in 

the army- 

__ n 

Roy said be 

didn't know what to think 

of 

that. 

Luck didn 

•t 

seem to have 

much to do with the army. 

y 

ou had t< 

wait and 

S 6 6 

how things 

worked out. "—By the way, 

1 ! 

i-alcoim 

asked, "D 

o y 

ou like the 

theater at all?" 



The 

theater. That 

far off world in i 'ew York. 


The one 


he had secretly 


- determined to break into. Hoy crooned his 


cau t 

iou 

s attitude, and 

" Yes 

T 

* — 

do. " 


U 

.slcolm was a ski 

SGGtl 

• c* 

nd Hoy realized 

prod 

n r* f 

U w u 

ions but road s 

q ns w 

er , 

"None." 


K 

slcolm calmly p 

ss id 


"I'm in a play > 

I’ve 


st started in c< 

I landed a bit part in 

on. 

I 0 

lines at all. 

play 

is 

As You Like It, 

T-P V: 

^ tj 

OU 1 

vant to see it i 


is with i'ew York actors 


lb. - itt 


h d to 


casual. 


;ve it 
jch.' A 
’t. Th 


Hoy could not help but think that someone had hissed s 
chance by not letting him speak any lines. At once he said, 
yes, he would like to see it. And just as rapidly Malcolm was 
passing on to something else—where he lived. "I'm also ewey 
from home for the first time. A little garage apartment I 
share with a friend. It's out near the Deaf Institute, not 
so far from River Terrace." And just as gracefully its 1coin 
was signing off. By now he seemed like an old acquaintance. 

During the conversation Blanche had impatiently paced 
the floor, and when the receiver was on the hook she reached e 
decision. "Now that that little twerp is off the line," she 


ssig , 


11 call Georgia real ouick." 


Blanche's call was unsuccessful. Although she wheedled 
as skillfully as kalcolm had dropped polite invitations Geor¬ 
gia Thorpe could not be induced to leave her house. She soldo] 


walk 

e 


4- 1? 

0 • 




went to parties, and Sunday night was one of the few evenings 
she and her husband had to themselves. 

Blanche hung up and said, "Well, I tried anyway. Let's 
go to bed." 

-■ext morning, ounday morning, right after breakfast Roy 
must get out early to practice his driving. "Take it easy," 
Cliff said. "Don't do anything you're not sure of. Remember 
you Just want to learn to be at home behind the wheel." 

There was no doubt in Roy's mind where he would best 
feel at home behind the wheel. That was on the road to Pris¬ 
tine. .•ill night he had been waiting for this moment when he 
could drive by Larry's house, and see what it looked like.- 

within three blocks of Jones's closed station the Texas 
country side set in with undisturbed rustic reality. The city 
ended so abruptly it was as though someone had drawn a circle 
around Fort boomer, everyone had tried to Jump inside it, and 
they had succeded. Live oaks, corn fields and fruit orchards 
sprang up behind sagging barbed wire fences and weedy bar- 
ditches. The road itself, although black—topped, was crooked 
and full of pot holes. At least three times it made a sharp, 
right—angle turn to avoid someones barn or hen house. Fence 
ro..s were thick with weeds and grass . If you ‘had tried to 
walk through the meadows ctriggers would have eaten you up. 

All at once you came tc a little faded white sign that 
said, "Pristine City Limits". Beyond this were a few scattered 
shacks where Degrees must have lived. Besid.e the rose was a 
green sign advertising Quaker State motor Oil. someone had 
used the "Q" end the "S" for target practice. Both letters 

were so full of holes you could hardly tell what they were. 

Then you crossed a railroad track. x he houses were a 
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little closer, together and considerably bigger, but they were 


all 

old, 

relics of s 

by-gone age. 

Ginger-bread a 

domed the 

big 

porch 

es. Nearly 

every house 

sported at least 

one bey-win 

OV 7 

with 

some stained 

glass trimn 

ing. Lightening 

rods sat 


on the roofs, 
rusted screens 
an g t Liere wa .s 
seed. You got 
living by then; 


and 

the 

backs w 

ere usually screens 

d-in. The 

son 

etia. 

.es hung 

down like tattered 

rags. Here 

a ne 

at, 

painted 

dwelling, but most 

were gone to 

the 

n rrr^ 

•L Ali jo/ 

ression 

this was a town of 

lonely widows 


selves in shell-like memories of big households. 


The highway turned to follow she railroad track, and 
opposite the track you passed the busniess section. At the 
beginning of it you noticed the high curb was painted "D u Street. 
Y'ou could look down the road and.see that by "H" Street the 
commercial type buildings petered completely out. Most of 
the structures were made of old fashioned red brick or even 
of undressed quarry stone. All had smallish display windows, 
some even had small panes of glass joined together with metal 
stripping. Several buildings were vacant with the windows 
boarded up, ana st least once in each block walls and all had 
been torn down,.and tbe'lot given over to the weeds. Without 
a doubt much of Pristine had moved into the city, and the sub¬ 
urbs had not yet spread out that far. 

All but two of the business houses still bore a device 
of old-fashioned graciousness—a permanent wooden awning built 


over 

the si dev; 

alk. Original 

ly 

the v; 

ood had 

been painted v 

jhite 

but 

one firm 

had repainted 

in 

apple 

r:r een 

and another in 

sbel 


pink. The two business that had knocked out the wooden awning 
had clearly done so in' a fit of remodeling. One was a drug 


>age did. 


store. Its front-wall of undressed stone had been refsced 
in s gaudy combination of white stucco and squares of purple 
glass, above its front door, shooting up at least six feet 
above the roof's parapet, stood s new neon sign. Even on 
^unday morning the word "Drugs" still flashed on and off in 
red and green electric.lettering. Obviously the owners had 
taken out the wooden awning so passers-by could see the ex- 
P ensive new sign. 

Similarly e cafe had been remodeled so you sow, from door top 
to roof, a coffee pot pouring flashing, yellow, neon tubing into 
a pulsating blue cup. After this a whole block had been 
cleared off, and the only other business-type structure left 
was far down on the corner of "H". Its wooden awning was still 
there, but above it, and visible only from the street was a 


1 


ittle 


cross lit with an electric bulb, and the letters "Holi¬ 


ness Church". The plate glass windows below the awning had 
been blackened with a thick opaque paint from the inside. But 
down in the lower right-hand corner someone had scratched in 
letters big enough to be read from the street, "F-U-C-K". 

The alphabet named streets continued intersecting the 
highway at right angles. But now, instead of being painted 
on curb corners, the street names appeared on small wooden 
boards set like X's on top of wooden poles. Originally, poles 
and X's h, d been pain ed white with black lettering, but the 
paint was peeling badly,.and many of the poles were leaning 
far off from perpindicular. Dried 'weeds and dog pee had browned 
off everything for about a foot up. Pristine was not as fresh 
looking as its- name implied. 


2V 




'rest was 

so far from 

the north 

edge of to 


from the business section it 

. If the handsome bus driver 
lived here he had really buried himself in the forgotten bacu- 
waters of life. But Boy reasoned there might be some explan¬ 
ation for it. J-'horpe might have been born and raised here. 

One of these big houses with the stained glass trimmings might 
be ..is ancestral home, something he had inherited and hated to 
leave. Even if not, the town had a few nice, well-kept small 
houses here and there. He could see one behind the Holiness 
church, a neat, inviting white thing with a freshly cut lawn 
ana a brass sprinkler already making rainbows on the yard. Over 
the two front windows the occupant had stretched green and 
brown awnings. Under them he had hung window boxes which were 
now bursting with pink phlox. Larry could easily live in such 
a ho.se as this. After all, Pristine must be quiet and peace¬ 
ful, snc. there could be many reasons why a married man with 
children would want to live here. 

On the corner of "L" and main were the broken foundations 
of a cement building, probably s former dwelling since two 
large elms grew between tbe exposed foundation and the sidewalk. 
Perhaps a fire hod destroyed it. x erhaps it had been moved away. 
Boy turned the corner, and a block up "L" he passed the 
First ri ethodist Church. This was two buildings, a red brick 
meeting hall with concrete steps le ling to clo ad oak doors, 
and a gray stucco annex with a sign, "Young People's Depart¬ 
ment" printed over the door. 

I. few scattered residences were lined up on "I." behind 
the church. Boy could see none that looked either large 
or neat. The first one was especially tacky. It was small. 


At the nost it could be four rooms, if they were tiny ones. 

Acre likely it was two large ones. It had never been elegant. 
Eo traces of ginger-bread adorned its simple front porch. In¬ 
stead, two wooden posts held it up. Someone had hung a wooden 
swing seat from its beaded slat ceiling, only it was not a true 
seat, it wss more like e baby's play pen suspended by two 
chains. / little boy about six years old was gently rocking 
the pen back and forth, and a little girl about a ye r younger 
was inside it holding on to the improvised, varnished railing. 


c ra¬ 

eked and 

pin-pricked, stretc 

bed 

the 

windows. 

The owners did not 

want 

: in. 

Behind 

the house you could 

see 

feed 

shed. A 

spiral of saoke was 

stain- 


ing the rural sir. It came from a fire built under an old 
fashioned, out-door type, black-iron wash pot. Clearly the 
little house didn't even have a hot water heater or the house¬ 
wife would have thrown away that clumsy contraption long ago. 

There was the housewife herself, bending over the pet-, . stirrin 
her bubbling clothes. Roy could only see her back, but she 
looked fat and sloppy. 


Hornething on the front rcrch caused Roy to srlsn 


^ to U C 


aclv 


to that area.' The little girl inside the play pen was standing 
at such-an unnatural angle. Her head lolled to one side and 
her chest was thrust against the railing as though she could 
not keep it in any other place. 

The truth dawned on Hoy. Even as he glanced at the 
number tacked tc one of the porch posts and saw that he wss 
at one-cb-one, he realized he was looking at Thorpe's spastic 
daughter, end the fat sloppy woman bending ever the ash pot 



I 
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was Blanche's favorite pupil, Mrs. Georgia x 'horpe. 

Hoy's first impulse was to gun tie Ford and get out 
of there. He could not risk being seen. Thorpe might be peek¬ 
ing out from behind one of the torn curtains right now. The 
woman might looa up, remember his face, and connect up this 
incident if she met him later on. 

Yet he had to drink in as much as he could the few seconds 
ne hud to Spare. what was this man like? The picture was so 
different from what he had expected, so confusing. How could 
a man so handsome, so charming live here? And what was his 
wife like? 

He must drive on. Quickly,.he circled the block and risked 
driving by again. Nothing had changed except that Georgia was 
dipping some clothes out of the pot with a stick and was letting 
them drip into a wash tub. She was turned sc he could get a 
glimpse of her face, i-lump, but pretty. And, yes, she favored 
Zille ana the older sister. 

Hoy drove on to get a look at the neighborhood in general, 
repressing. worse ..than Gloriona or even Grass x ' rs i r i e . He 
could find no fire department, and the city hall seemed to be 
s rented suite over the town's one dry-goods store. In fact, 

Main street was lined with oval-topped, rural -.ail-boxes. A 
bank of them stood on rests at the corner of "L" The residents 
of -ristine did not even have a postman but depended on s rural 
mail carrier. Everything•was sc small and dried-up. Roy had 
become entirely too used to drivins the Ford. &e wanted to ret 


out of here 


2 JLo 


•'■hen he got deck hone the Skirvins were st church, the 
lust ouncicy service for Cliff unless be should fail his physi¬ 
cal. while Hey was in the hou; 


"Ch, I'm not c 
How are you? now sr 
pass the test. 


e by himself 

Velma 

Carnes 

her "lanehe v; 

'as at 

church 

" said Velma. 

"I'm 

c a Hi 


;ne an vine lessons 


all hope you 


We re sure you'll yet through it with flying 
colors. How is the new job getting along? How do you like 
racking chits?" 

After several more questions she dropped in one that 
seemed as routine as the others, "where's Malcolm living now? 

"Malcolm?" Roy was alert enough to pretend surprise. 

It gave him a chance to think. 


ie; 


sne 


answered calmly—not, Malcolm Fox, or, You 


remember the boy who rode with Vinnie, or .some other explanatory 
phrase, just, "Yes". Yes, was such s short word, not long 
enough for Hoy to plan an evasion, but he did the best he could. 

"He's living with a friend," he said vaguely 

"Where? 

-y now Hoy was composed enough to answer with another 
question instead of information. "Why, is he coming to the 
party tonight?" 

"He called you last night. I'm sure he told you where 
he's living," was her pointed reply. 

Roy was not experienced enough to throw her off track. 

He ended up by spilling everything that he knew, that Malcolm 


had a garage 

a p art in e n t 

some wher 

e near the Deaf Institute. 

He 

knew neither 

the street 

address 

nor the phone number. All 

at 

once Velma s£ 

iid, "Good 

luck with 

your job. See you tonigh 

4_ i l 

u 1 
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end hung ud. 


Ceiled 8 m S .l n 0 u 3 0 


ifternoon when Blanche was there. 


Once more the conversation centered around Malcolm, and tbi 


time ko.y was able to pick up a few more clues from phrase 


Blanche dropped. There had been scree sort of rov; between the 
two aunts and “alcolm had secretly moved out from them. But 
he had only gotten himself out. Vinnie's watchfulness had pre¬ 
vented him from slipping out so much as as toothbrush. Lrcbsbly, 


adores hsa imsnc 


his new garage apartment, much t< 


v 


rage, who was now trying to find out where he lived. 

Blanche was aisgusted. Those two neurotic old aunts and 
that i-slcolro kid bordered on the abnormal. "Neurotic" and "ab¬ 
normal" were high-sounding words she had picked up in her col¬ 
lege psychology class, ^lsnche was also repelled to think of 
s seventeen year old beg? living by himself. The fact that 
he was attending the University was merely an excuse for him 
to ru .1 of something he shouldn't be doing. 

Malcolm was not at the party. In fact, it was a dull 
thing in which Art Carnes ate two quarts of home-turned ice 
cream and brought a c ; orus of laughter by walking around with 
his stomach bulged out. He also flipped a fork so it landed 
in a glass of water two feet away and placed two un-boiled 
eggs in his mouth at once without breaking the shells. He 
challenged anyone else to eat as much ice-cream, do the fork 
trick or the thing with the eggs. 
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f the heads. './hen challenged 
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other men could get as many heads off, much less lit 


-1ao s lively teller of dirty joke 


s and arc 
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>f late ones as soon 


as he was our oi 


?-shot of the ladies. 


’s. Carnes saw to it that her husband's boisterc 


3 ness 


did not get the party out of hand. *uhe entertained the ladies 
with mind-elevating topics and kept them politely seated in 
h 8p liv in•rooix. 

Her living room as v;ell as the whole Carnes house was 
impressive. Their three-bedroom residence was one of the 
most imposing in River'Terrace. Their own "master" bed- 

equipped with a separate shower. The second one was 
and clean for over night guests, and the third was 

’den" for Art. There Mr. Carnes was supposed to 
taxidermy. Rive stuffed, or mounted 
wall, two snake skins, and heads of a 
antelope. When he showed off his retreat 
sed that he hadn't gotten to doing any 
taxidermy himself. A cousin,who was a professional, had done 
the five pieces for him. °oraeuay, maybe after he got back from 
the army, he hoped to get the tricks of the trade doped out. 

The pride of bis den was. s secret panel that he could 
flip up and expose a book rack. The rack held six nude mag¬ 
azines. That is, the women pictured in them were almost nude. 
But carefully pieced lace underwear covered up nipples. Seamed 
G-strings ' ere so photographed to make you think vulvas were 
showing. But on closer inspection e sharp-eyed man could see 
it was only a fold in the cloth. A few of the male guests 
tittered to©loudly. Carnes shushed them down so the ladies 
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kept neat and 
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would not get suspicious. 

In the living room the women were cooled by an "air-con¬ 
ditioner". '-this was an aluminum box fitted over the lower 
half of one of the windows. It dripped wwter, and a fan sucked 
in the moist air. .'.11 other windows in the room had to be kept 

closeo., and the noise of the fan forced Mrs. Carnes to raise 
her voice slightly. Che didn't seem to mind. 

ohe was able to astound her guests with numerous inside 
tips on politics and current events. For example, she had it 
on go 00 authority that the first draftees would not be let 
out after a year. No matter what the present law said their 
tour of duty would be extended. The calmness with which she 
dropped this "bomb 1, was as effective as the news itself. 

Around nine-tnirty they had a Chinese checker tournament 
with a one hour time limit. The winning couple got a hand made 
I--in—cushion and a Deadeo watch fob. By ten—thirty everyone was 
on his way home. 

iiOnday -Coy passed the driving test. Tuesday morning he 
barely got up early enough to say good-bye to Cliff. A hand¬ 
shake and an exchange of good luck wishes. Before breakfast. 
Blanche drove Dim off to the station. There was no such thing 
as Roy's staying away from his job merely to see his brother- 
in-law off on the six-thirty train. So he coo ed his bacon and 
eggs himself, and as the sun was coming up walked down to the 
bus terminal by the transformer station. 

Tuesday night '-'liff phoned, ne had passed his physical 
and woulci oe sent to a base in Colorado. it was too early 
to make further plans. Art Carnes, however, had not passed. A 
trick football knee had kept him out. He should be back home 
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Iste tonight. 

All week Hoy heard nothing about the "v/stcb" he had 
described in the note to Larry 1'borpe. Even though he plied 
Blanche with innocent sounding questions he could get no new 
indirectly iron Georgia. Apparently she was still attending 
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repainting the filling st. tion. 3y B'riday the gas pumps were taken 
out, and the little building was a brilliant yellow. Next Kon- 
day morning ^illa opened up the "River Terrace Coffee Shop". 

During the following week some of the bus commuters dropped'in 
there for doughnuts. But Roy, not wanting to waste his money, 
did his waiting s half block down by the voltage meter. There 
were rumors that City Transit might buy out the new cafe. 

Thursday night. Blanche at her typing class. Malcolm 
celled up to remind Roy that tomorrow night he would be doing 
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Casually, Roy let the conversation spin on. "By the vis y," 
he said. " re you still riding the city bus down to your classes 
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Yes, Malcolm was. Then Roy decided to make 


his big guesa. "A friend of mine drives one of the Transit buaes. 
Be usee to make the River Terrace run. Someone told me he 
got transferred to the Deaf -institute run. Do you know him?" 

".h.t was his name?" 




"Larry Thorpe." 

ho, Malcolm did not know him. 

•.'hen the conversation was over Boy set quietly in the 

* 

s/i.'o.v house. The news over the radio would not be interesting. 
-he didn't even turn it on. 


t trough 


h f-hc 


j 8 ton 


instead, he not up snd prowled 
of Blanche's dresser. He found the 


little brack book and again looked up Mrs. -‘-horpe's address. 

b-osiae the nouse numoer was a rural route in parenthesis, 
ibat' s where the 'Thorpes would get their mail. 

delecting a fresh envelope he pecked out an address on 
his sister's typewriter: "Mr. Larry Thorpe, Route yl, Pristine, 

H” l y r“*> 1 * 

1 hen he get a blank sheet of paper and wrapped up two 
ten doll r bills and a five and placed it all inside the 
envelope, kefore sealing he must test it by holding it ur to 
the light. Mo, the three bills were very visible. A dishonest 
mcil clerx would loil the whole thing, x'or several minutes 
he experimented with various thick substances and ended uo by 
wrapping the twenty-five dollars in a sheet of carbon paper. 
Perfect. Kothing showed up in his candling test. It would 
be as safe as any ordinary letter. 

He sealed it all up, walked a block down the street snd 
dropped it in the city mail box. 

ihe house did not seem sc empty any mere. In fact he 
was sole to go out to his back porch and get to sleep before 
his sister came home. 

The university's auditorium had been built only a year 
iron funcs that somehow tapped oil fields in the western.part 
of the state. m addition the building program had been con- 
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ht magnificent. Roy could not 
style v;■ s Spanish or Italian. 


-he results 
be sure if the 
A two-tiered 


c olonne 

roof wa 
ancient 
across 
set in 


be, very much like the one that encircles the Do 
in Venice graced all four walls.' The terracotta 
s edged with lace-like stone acanthus leaves in 
Greek manner. On your way to the box-office yc 
a swirling pattern of cream and rust flagstones, 
a little brass rim. 


tile 
the 
u wal 
each 


Inside, big crystal chandeliers dwarfed the entr’acte 
strollers in the lobby. The auditorium itself was cavernous. 
Grange curtains of s pile material so thick it reminded you of 
animal fur ornamented in graceful drapes all the windows on 
the two long sides of the building. As you looked up to the 
ceiling, an arch which soared darkly from balcony to proscen¬ 
ium, you could make out sectional rectangles remotely glitter¬ 


ing with metalie trim. The interior decorator had done a 
superb job of accenting vast dark spaces with voluptuous o- 


ran.es and gold leafs. 

The seats were cushioned in such 
air merely whooshed out as you sunk int 
Roy’s seat was the third one over from 
iie had to squeeze passed a well-dressed 


a way that a current 
o their soft depths, 
one of the six aisles 
mother and daughter 


of 


to get to it. 
light pongee 
tive gesture- 
daughter out 
right beside 
She had 


The mother, slightly over weight and clad in a 
silk, had chosen the outer seat , probably in a protec- 
to keep it from looking like she was pushing her 
on the aisle. This left the daughter sitting 
licy. 

dark hair done in hanging ringlettes, extremely 


skin and vivid blue eyes. Her nerfuroe v;ss s very deli¬ 


cate sweet pee. She had folded her hands demurely in her lap 
and was looking toward the theater curtains. The mother, fan¬ 
ning.* herself with her program bent slightly forward to give 


Roy a rather obvious once-over. Then she caught h: 
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sailed in a matronly -way, and resumed her fanning. 

You could net feel the currents of any artificial air- 
conditioning , but the woman's fanning was really unnecessary. 
Some sort of hidden vent system kept the temperature quite 
pleasant even when the auditorium filled to capacity. Just 
before the house lights went down the girl turned her head to 
let her case sweep across the indefinite expanse of hairdos, 
necklaces, pretty silks and severe tan and gray men's costs. 

Her survey ended with a glance at ri oy, and she smiled. Roy 
smiled back, then turned toward the darkening stage. 

The house lights were down, and the curtain was up. Rieht 
there on the sta e was where he might be this fall. Were they 
vastly better actors than he was' 
it first it seemed they we: 

You could hear their every word, 
like that in a cow pasture. And 

so gorgeous they made the expensive auditorium look cheap. 

Rich satins and velvets. A rainbow of colors that outdid 
anything he had seen in the quilt scrap boxes in the cellar. 

But as the play went on he began to be slightly more 
critical, hirst, be remembered his program notes indie ted 
all these fane;. 7 clothes had been ordered from -ew fork. Here 
oil field money, no doubt. He also noted other little things 
that brought the production down to a human scale, hirst, the 
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nistter of legs, I/hen Rosalind csir.e out dressed as s boy 
you were allowed to see all of her beautiful legs. Her Eliz¬ 
abethan trousers were those striped, puffed things ending at 


the hips, and from there down was close fi 


r 1 .1 n? 


.isle hose. 


11 the boys, however,wore knee-length trousers. In 
Deny cases, such as Malcolm's, this was a blessing. Most of 
the boys had legs not too well filled out. 

However Roy had to force himself to notice --alcolv 1 s leg; 
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■he young fellow's total effect ’was suite good, and 


o pick him out even though he had nothing to sav. A tinme of 


jealousy touched Roy, but he quickly forced it 
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enjoying noticing every little detail of what went on. 

■The actresses, for.example, moved about with more author¬ 
ity than the boys did. Already they seemed to enjoy being 
full-blown women while the actors were struggling with unsure 
voices. And the gestures which had so impressed him at first 
later became rather wooden. Ho, none of the boys looked as 
th:ugh they had just come out of the saddle. Instead you got 
a sneaking hunch they had just slipped away from mama. 

Roy soaked up everything between acts too. when the 


house lights 

came 

up 

the matronly woman 

s Hilled 

at Roy and asked 

if he wanted 

to g 

et 

out. At first he ss 

id, no, 

but he was get- 

ting resties 

s, so 

be 

changed it to, yes 

please♦ 

The daughter 


smiled as she nulled her legs back to let him ease past. it 


made him feel important to flirt with her, even in a 


vague way 


You could see that the local people had dressed quite 
well for the occasion. Such stylish clothes—on both the men 
and women. Had they gone all out in deference to Shakespeare 
or in deference to the new theater? Roy, still carrying out 
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his detailed analysis concluded it was the theater. 
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. In fact they moved 


about in the cbendeliered lobb.. quite self-consciously. You 
got the impression everyone was afraid to look at anything 
for fear they would appear gawking. So people stared blankly 
at nothing instead of at those beautiful lights. Similarly, 

Hoy was disappointed that no one commented on those lavish 
costumes. Sid people in Fort Boomer see things like puffed shorts 
every day? He couldn't believe it. More likely their silence 
meant they were trying to appear blaze. 

In fact he wondered if these were really residents of 
Fort Boomer. Many of them looked like old-maid school teachers 
dressed and posing as someone sophistocsted. They must be 
the faculty and summer school crowd. Several of the men were 
talking about old so-and-so. would he be back teaching this 
fall? And had thus-snd-thus really got off to Mexico this 
summer? Had you gotten a card from them? Why didn't they 
talk about the play? 

Roy still analyzed things throughout the rest of the 
performance. The bey doing Orlando didn't seen like a boy, 
more like a man about thirty-five years old, and Rosalind 
seemed to be over-awed by him. They didn't fit well together. 

When Orlando kissed her hand Roy wondered if he really enjoyed 
it. It came off s little fast. If he were up there doing it 
he would drag it out as long as possible to prove that he could. 

In fact during the last intermission he decided to prove 
he could flirt with the girl sitting next to him. It was rough 
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- ur^a course once. one ssia it was 
ark.” Then she turned to her mother and asked if 
be had brought any cough drops. 

cy was counting on an after—the—performs nee get-together 
Icoln. He was eager to et a glimpse of the kid's 
very own apartment cut away from restrictive adults. He figured 
he wcuic have plenty of time to do so since Blanche had loosened 
up enormously after Cliff had gone away. She had even smiled 
knowingly when she cautioned him not to stay out too late to¬ 
night. That certainly meant he would not have to account for 
a little bit of time spent at Malcolm's. 

But it turned out to be impossible to wait around the 
stage entrance after the performance ended. Roy had spotted 
an exit sign over douole doors Just to the right of the rro- 
scenium. it turned out these doors opened into a little oda- 
shsped anti-room with three walls and three exits, one to the 
auditorium, one to the outside, and one to the dressing rooms. 
Roy had been counting on run ing across such an easy access to 
too hack sLuge area. But it 'was no—go. .uite a few people 
were trying to edge out this way, and for some reason one of 


the double doors to the outside had been left locked 


bo quite 


a little knot of people were Jostling together in the three-sided 
room. 


urse, thought he would slip over to the stage 


he got no further than 

pausing in 

the line 

cf 

rge man popped up right 

beside the 

entreec 
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ly well dressed, suit, 

white shirt 

and nes 
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blue polks dot bow tie. In s rich, resonant voice that could 
have wakened s deaf man on the beck row of the balcony' he boomed 
out, "Where you going, -^uddy?" 

end. those people. Everyone in the crowded knot turned 
around to lock at Roy. Someone went, "Humph." lostures stiff¬ 
ened on all sides. They were miffed that their dressy summer 
outing had been marred by g kid trying to crash backstage. 

Roy immediately gave ur> the ides of slionins +•»•••• 


u vj u lRo 
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rooms. for a fraction of a second s thought vaguely- 
crossed his consiousness that he would exit and do his hanging 
around behind the arborvitaes outside. This, too, was cut short. 
The man with the great voice belched out, 'To hanging around 
the stage entrance." A mind reader. A very touchy mine, reader. 

Male oid was not worth any further embarrassment. Even 
though this trip had cost him s theater ticket' and a gallon of 
gas he would have to put off complimenting little Fox until to¬ 


rn orr ow n ernim 


driving lesson. 


The driving lesson almost did not come off. Roy 7 had tak¬ 
en Malcolm at his word when he set the time at "bright and early", 
and was at the north-side address when the sun was hardly an 
hour high. 

. It turned out the "garage apartment" was one of a cluster 


of rooms that had been crowded into the back yard 


large, 


old-style residence. A gneration ago the residence would have 
ust missed being called a mansion. How the front yard looked 
ragged and was shaded over by s species of spreading pine tree 
which had filtered decades of needles through its boughs and 
dripped them on down to the ground. The gracious front door 
was topped with a fan-shaped, glass crystal transoms. 


On the 


panels of the door itself was a blue ;;nc v;'"iue p stuboval 
sign, "looms and Apartments for lent". 

Across the 'Street was the deaf institute itself. It was 
encirciec witn s high stucco wall and s row of enormous mag¬ 
nolia trees. Right by the institute's front gate and just 
opposite the dripping pine tree was a little metal sign by 
the curb that said "Bus ierminal". 

Boy followed a flagstone path sandwiched between two 
privet hedges to the complex behind. At least fifteen units 
had been crowded in the back. Just enough space had been left 
to place fifteen garbage cans and to build a sidewalk between 
the residence's screen-porch and the balcony-staricase of the 
apartment house. Malcolm was on the top, right end, but he 
was not up. 

Boy's door pounding finally brought sounds of someone 
sleepily turning over in bed, of reluctant steps crossing the 
floor, then the door opening a crack. Toward the top of the 
crack r:oy saw an eye and part of a face. Even a part of a face 
was enough to identify the.man. He had performed Orlando last 
night, and in the early morning light he looked more than 
thirty-five. Hoy's interest as well as his uneasiness began 
to mount. Has he knocking on the door of a homosexual nest? 

If so, was he going to get into trouble? Probably not if he 
played it carefully. 

Orlando hesit ted a moment as though he were trying to 
place Hoy. But it didn't seem to matter whether he could or 
net. He politely opened the door to the stranger ana said, 
"Come in." 

Could Hoy be looking at a man dressed in nothing? ' ould 
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little Malcolm be stretched cut indecently on the 
one double bed vacantly staring st the ceiling? t’ould beer 

dirty carpet? could 
ising Malcolm to rise 

from 

1 ayers of smoke? 

bell, not quits. The thirty-ish actor was primly dressed 
in s suit of cotton pyjamas. .7hen new it had been a light 
blue print with a contrasting navy blue band around the button 
holes. Mow, many washings had faded all into a grayish blend 
of lights and darks. ill the buttons were fastened on this 
summer night, even the top one, and if he had hair on his chest 
the button work covered it all up. He was not desperately in 
need of a shave. .4 good guess would say he could go another 
da^ before stubble would be noticed. If you looked closely 
you could see a smidgeon of grease paint in his hair line. But 
if you had known he was on stage last night you would not guess 
what it was. You got the impression he was fussily neat. 

The apartment was as well kept as he was. 'Whatever street 
clothes he had worn to and from the Dose’s Palace last night 'were 


out of sisht. mven 


F 4 -- 


oi weii-rolisnea snoes were placec 


accurately within a foot of the end of the bed. The socks were 
left to air beside them. 

The bed was a miserable, homemade thing of single width. 

Its plywood foot and headboard were not cut square with the 
world, a decorative edging made of plaster lath looked silly. 

The mattress sagged. The sheet had a re-sewn rip. Yet you 

could see no mote under the springs, and the bed stand along side v 

more then neat. It was srsced with e blue willow-ware vase 
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But they lined tv;o walls and extended from floor to within a 
foot of toe ceiling. You could- tell they were also homemade, 
but done with much more pride of workmanship than the bed. The 
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and very solid and had recently be 


stained 


with light oak varnish. The odor from the stain filled the 
room and struck you as soon as you opened the door. 

Just how sensitive was this man to foul odors? It was 
hard to tell. All the windows were closed, indicating he had 
some sort of tomb complex, but he had compensated by placing 
a large fan on the floor. It was an expensive brand with a 
flashy chrome-plated protective grille, and its oscillating arc 
awe u dr;' s: t ; e head of the bed to the foot. 

The bookcases were what impressed you. They were jammed 
full. Yost noticeable were rows end rows of tightly packed 
phonograph records. Books, perhaps, took up half the shelf 
space. Maybe ten percent of space was left in -niches -where he 
displayed a collection of oriental flower Vases. They were 
'riot moolwar-th stuff, but neither were they cloisonne. 

Iv;o doors, both closed, led off to other rooms. A sur¬ 
prise. Malcolm not only had his own bed, but private room. 

-t once Hoy began to wonder just what went on here. He had 
a disappointed feeling that maybe nothing did. 

The man readily showed Roy to a newly varnished chair, 
and immediately assured him it was safe to sit in by testing 
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man at all. He moved about with s posing attitude that sug¬ 
gested conceit. Something about the way he pronounced his own 
name said, "You've heard of me before. Here Is ’ 
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Harion Tolliver. Yes, e light was dawning in Hoy's 
memory. He did recall such a name printed on last night's p 
gram, but nothing had me e him think of it until now. when 
Tolliver learned that Hoy had come to see ^alcolm he frowned 
slightly, looked at a niche in the bookcase, one sot filled 
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with 

s v a s e 

, bu t 
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Baby 
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turned back to Roy and said. "Getting 


'ox 


to fall out may take longer than you think. 'Gould you care 
to listen to a portion of my phonograph record collection while 
you're waiting? You may have noticed the player over here. 

I designed it and built it myself. By designing I mean I fi¬ 
gured out the' line of current myself and installed a dual speaker 
system.myself. The resulting fidelity’ is eut of this world- I 
apologize for the drab locking case. I wanted s maple finish, 
but could.only aford plywood." 

Hoy looked and saw that one of the bookcases was closed 
in -t tHe bottom with a plywood facing cut with two circular 
holes each covered -with a rust colored .cloth. But records this 
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hour of "cue ncraing': 

Tolliver ssw nothing wrong with the idee and null? 


at the plywood area 

0 -L 

the 

bookcase. 

i t 

slid 

out on 

concealed 

runners. lie opened 
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lid a 

nd turned 

to a 

sk, n 
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like Meo¬ 

ame Schumann-Heink? 
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r ve b 
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S -i-UC e _L 

ws 3 fif- 

teen, nd I' m proud 

01 ’ 

sok.e 

of my ti 

ties. 
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Vn rv-' 

certain of 


her recordings are extremely rare. they set you back fifty or 
sixty dollars each if you go in for the original waxings. Luck¬ 
ily, I've been able to borrow and re-record a pair of the rar¬ 
est. I'll play them for you." 

Schumann-Heink this hour of the morning? If tapping on 
the door had not awakened Malcolm Madame Schumann-Heink ought 
10. 

Muffled notes of a piano and the ghost of an operatic 
voice rose above scratching noises from his first recording. 

"Go ahead and enjoy it," Tolliver said. "I'll go after Mal¬ 
colm ." 

This time he opened Malcolm's door and walked in. Hoy 
got a glimpse of a room ss chaotic as the front one was neat— 
floor, chairs, end bed frame draped with unhung clothes. Books 
on the floor. A tre; of un- hoc dishes on an ever crowded 
dresser. Malcolm was an amorphous lump wrapped up, heed ana all, 
in s single sheet. These two must have had arguments about 
ream temperature, because Malcolm had thrown his window wide 
open. The morning breeze blew the torn lace curtain around, 
and a puff of it mercifully blew into th front room. 

Tolliver went to the bed and shook the form under the 
sheet several times. "Roll out, Goddamn it!" he c lied 


several rim? 


It was startling to 


oronounceo 


hear these words 


orrect stage diction. At first tta< 

e, 'the sheet flew off. Maicole, his hair fly¬ 
ing in ell directions and face greasy from last night's make¬ 
up, looked at the world with wild eyes. "Chat tins is it?" he 
asked in s hoarse voice. 

la 1 liver didn't answer, lew that the kid was up he, evi 
dently, thought his job was finished and c ; ce back to enter¬ 
tain the guest. Grover would not be allowed to miss any cf 
the rarities on his 3churasnn-Heink treasures. "notice the tor¬ 
si variations in the piano in separate parts of the recording, 
he pointed out. "VJhat they tried to do was dub in a whole 
new piano accompaniment about ten years after the original re¬ 
cording. They didn't get all the first piano blotted out, and 
it comes through, here and there, as a ghost echo. Get it? 
There it is. No? v/e' 11 play that groove again. Possibly, 
we might get by with turning up the volume." 

You could tell that turning up the volume would be a pro 
lem, one that he hadn't successfully solved. Apprehensively 
he looked about. "windows closed, I suppose. They are in my 
room at least. Ge've had some complaints from neighbors. Fli 
sy walls in these make-shift backyard buildings." 

Clearly he had not been brave enough to tell the coaplai 
ing neighbors to go to hell, but he was bold enough to discip¬ 
line his apartment mate. He marched straight into Malcolm's 
room and said, "Close your window, Fox. I'm going to turn up 
the volume." 

cfced from deep sleep to high activity 
>idly. Already he had donned underwear and trousers, 

o get the rest of his clothes 


1 i ■ H a ra 
~ ~ 5 


Malcolm 

hed sw 

very rapidly. 

sires 

and he was so 

rushed 


on that 


he only nutter 


something about, "late, late." 
I said, close the window," Tolliver b< 


t! V 


th, psraca xe, 


ox and rushed over to close his 


Vv me ov;. 


3ut after he had given it e hasty flip 


;trean 


still rustled the lace curtain. 

a crack two inches wide,” said Tcliiver. fe 


!t-y ! , T ~ - 

iou ve icj 


was exaggerating. Iou could hardly see daylight at the bottom 
of the sill. 

"C'h, pardon me," Helcolm said again. Roy became uneasy 
listening to ell of these apologies. If he had expected to 
drop in on an idyllic way of life he was beginning to be dis¬ 
appointed. Fox, holding up his struggle to get into s pull-over 
polo shirt, waddled over to the window end tried to raise the 
frame. Disgustedly, Tolliver pushed him out of the way and 
gouged the frame up himself. He poked his head down to peer 
short-sightedly and came up with an odd-shaped piece of wood 
that looked like half a clothes pin. He must find out 'how so 
weird a sliver had gotten into the room. 

"and what is this object?" he asked holding it up. "How 
did such s thing get into the window? How can you stand so much 
air blasting over your bed? How can you let the street dust and 
alley garbage filter over the whole apartment?" 

"Oh, sorry," said Malcolm, and darted around Tolliver so 
he could push the window down himself. Then he stru gled all 
the way into his polo shirt, raced back to his dresser to grab 
a comb and dab at his big mop of hair. "Late, late," he murmurs; 


...o', liver huffily ea: ried the little slice of wood over 
to the waste basket and made a point of dropping it in. From 
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the ceremonious wsy he handled it you would think it could 
start an epidemic. is he was performing this rite Malcolm, 
wildly combing at his dark hair, rushed out to apologize to 


"~crry I over slept. I hope you don't think I'm slight¬ 
ing the drivin_ lesson. I'm not. I went to learn very badly. 
~>orry my room is in such a mess. Sorry I could not meet vcu 
after last night's performance. Sorry I showed up so fright¬ 


fully on the store. a won t be but 


started at the driving." 


minute more,then we 


He rushed back to find more clothes, and Tolliver pomp¬ 
ously returned to his phonograph. "Ah. At last we can resume," 
he said, turning the volume up slightly and replacing the sty¬ 
lus. The squawks came through the twin speakers again, end 
Tolliver bent so his ear was close to the rust colored fabric 
end said, "la's almost here. Just a minute. Wait. There it 


is. Get it. A classic example of 

Hoy mumbled, "Yes, interesting. 


most echo. 


he was not in the 


least interested. His mind was on something far more urgent. 

If he had been wearing a wrist watch he would have been follow¬ 
ing the second hand closely. But since he had never worn one 
he kept his eye on the Baby Ben in the book cose. Surely Mal¬ 
colm would be able to get his mop of hair combed in another 
seven minutes. If be did the taming Roy had worked out would 
be about right. 

According to the City Transit's printed schedule the 


number twent. -eicht bus was due 


iib Ul! 


)e&l 


:itute terminal 


in eleven minutes. .hat be wanted was to be sitting in the 
lord showing: Malcolm the fine points of driving when the bu: 
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Try something els 


mailed the letter. 


dollars. Today, 
Today it was imp 


else. Li&e 

what ? 3ending hi 

n more money? 

c iSO i clX i. 

just as the nete 

about the 

brought no 

response at all? 

Thursday he had 

Yesterday Th 

crpe had got ten t 

he twenty-five 

urdey, some 

shock waves ought 

a o oe going out. 

nt to get s 

glimpse of Larry 

Thorpe, not to 

speak to hi 

m—already he had 

shown Hoy he 

look at his 

face and read the 

response. 

d? would he 

pretend he knsw 

nothing about the 


V.’ould he be mad' 

letter, that he didn't connect it with Roy? It was so important to 
weep in contact with Thorpe, to show he couldn't stand being dropped. 

He had to admit there was a faint chance Thorpe never got 
the twenty-five dollars. The postman delivered Pristine mail 
in the middle of the say. Georgia would be the one who got 
the letter out of the box sin,ce Larry was working at that hour. 

Lid Georgia read her husband's mail? Blanche opened Cliff's 
letters. The best he remembered his-another had opened Tea's. 

And if Georgia did the same thing what was her reaction when 
she ran across twenty-five dollars and nothing else? She might 
have visions of a kindly millionaire. She might also suspect a lover 
Laybe his three pieces of money caused a row last night. 

Kay be the -‘-horpe household was in turmoil today. which one 
would get the worst end of a quarrel like that, the wife or the 
husband? The wife would suspect another woman and probably would 
never find one. But Larry would know who sent it. 

The minute hand of the Baby Sen clock was moving surpris¬ 
ingly fast. Tolliver droned on tirelessly about the fine 
points of his recordings. What on earth hsc possessed Fax to 
move in with a fridgid old maid like this man? The kid had 
seemed so sure of himself the first night he had met him. How 


so sure 


it seemed all his bravado had been bluff. 

.light now he was rushing pell-mell around his room,like 
a woman in a stew, trying to get himself dressed. And like e 
screw-ball female, getting into clothes had not been a simple 
matter, but s tortuous obstacle course. 

As he dashed here and there Hoy could see he had succeded 


in combing his mop of dark brown hair, and in' v-ashing hi 


see unt 


its texture locked mere natural. His pants and shirt were on, 
but he was still padding about barefooted. In a voice tlr t 
was beginning to lose its control he was muttering, "Where 
ere those w oddmaned shoes? Why can't I find things I put away? 
Someone hid them. Someone played a practical joke on me. Damn 
it, damn it, damn it." 

Tolliver pretended as long as possible not to hear his 
roommate getting into a fizz. By now he had progressed to another 
one of his rarities, a record with Caruso end Schumann-Heink 
doing s duet. His nose was tilted into the air and his eyes close 
as he listened rapturously. Kelcolm could keep cuiet no longer, 
aie barged into the room. 

"Pardon me. I hate to interupt. Pardon me. But where 
in the hell did you put my Goddmaned shoes?" 

Tolliver opened his eyes, took a deep breath, and glared 
at him. "I? I did somethir 
you looked at your life seriously, 
when you have mace an sppoir 
You cannot keep from interui 
your guest comfortable, rial 

this before. You are not mature. You were not mature when y.,i 
moved in here, and you ere not growing up any faster with me 


with 

your 

shoes? Pox, 

it’s tine 

sly. 

You 

cannot get up 

in tine 

lent. 

You 

cannot close 

your window * 

.nm me 
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I'm trying t 


;lm, I 

h-ive 

spoken to yo 

U 8 b 0 u r 






than 
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when you 


ere 
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You s 

sy 
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‘you left 
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hem 
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made 

no 

real 

attempt t 
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ent 

er 


u were under the wing of your two aunts. 

der to grow up, but you have 


x'm sorry. 

I f m 

sorry," 

.1 OX 

apologi 

zed for 

the tenth 

■Pj-b. 
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an't find 
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I know 
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foot of my i 
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don't care 

do get mad, 
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going to 
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v - ■■ o 
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think v 
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"Hid your shoes. 


You did it to pester me. ./here did you put my shoes?" 

iolliver threw up his hands in despair. 

.-.-.id your shoes. The most childish accusation you could make. 

Hhy would I hide your shoes? Give me one good reason whv T 
should bother to enter your room and sureptitiously hide your 
shoes. You have worked yourself into such a fit that you can't 
look properly. I'll bet you ten cents that your shoes are un¬ 
der the bed where you left them." 

ne took a dime out of his pocket and waved it in the air 
as he walked back into Malcolm's room, bent down on all-fours 
and looked under the bed. 

ne straight;ened up ana said calmly, "Give me a ruler or 
something. I'll rake them out for you. They are only a foot 
or so beck from the railing," And he reached up on the dresser, 
got a ruler and raked out a pair of shoes. 

malcolm’s voice rose to a hysterical level. "You pushed 
them beck there. I Know you did. I lo.kec under that bed. 'J-'hev 
couldn't be where I left them. You moved them. Damn you, damn 


damn you. 


•Tollxver slowly Walked passed the screaming boy and come 
;c adjust the volume on his phonograph. "There are no 


host; ecr.oes on tais 


ve checked 


uoi n; JL U. . 


mu S t 0 ( 


L Li 


n ~r> n r: * n n '-1 n 


Hoy was getting uneasy. Minutes, six of them, had slresd 
passed. In five more minutes number twenty-eight .was scheduled 


to 


pull to 

a stop tow;rd the front 

of t 

he nous 

street . 

It was supposed to stag 

r t h e 

- ■ 0 l/Gu 

began th 

a down town run. Hey wa 

nt ed 

to mak 

o i v 0 . c s © 

minutes. 
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had parked the -ord so 

it V 

ould be 

t h e b u s 

stop. .If he managed to 

get 

! ’.ale elm 


mutes before it 

'1 0 :1 G US© Cl 


'11 t-T 


.1 view o: 


right moment he could work the timing so he could be showing Fox 
things about the dashboard during the whole period the bus 
driver would be forced to wait across the street. If Larry 
'-'horpe should he the driver Roy would be less than a hundred 
feet from his one time lover. Impatiently he began to ficgit 
in his chair. 


Ho or 

Hale c 

1m, getti 

ng into 

such a 

s o e V; 

about an ord 

inary 

driving le 

sson. 

Hog 7 had 

no ides 

the kid 
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h i s 
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or n rag 
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so impor 

tant. 

And w 

hy didn't he 

have 
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gh to 

laugh at 

Tolliver 

iastee 

d Of 

scream? Hoy 

hoped 

his .pupil 

would 

calm down 

by the 

time he 

got 

into the For 

d * 

What.would 

Blanc 

he say if 

he should come 

home 

with a bent 

fend- 


er? It meant Hoy would have to use special care, doubly spe< 
iel since he might be keeping an eye on Larry Thorpe at the 
same time he was trying to get ^alcolrn to relax. But minute: 
were ticking by. 

He had gotten up from his chair to pace the floor when 
Malcolm came rushing out of his room, his shoe strings in an 


untied state. Tolliver blew ou<, e 
you leave sc quickly?" 


; breath of sir and said, "Must 
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They were at the curb, and the bus was just coring down 
the street. 

A disappointment. The man at the wheel could not possibly 
be Larry Thorpe. He was red faced, fat Jowled, and at least 
ten years older than Thorpe. Of course he paid no attention 
to the beys whatever, ss he made a U-turn at the end of the 
block and brought the bus to rest across the street. At once 
he pulled out a newspaper, leaned bsc-v in his seat and began 
reading the news, oblivious of the world around him. 
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2oy fought back the wave of disappointment, and a good 
Thing he die, because ±ox did not, indeed, know any thing about 
a c as r. 

clutch,” he said. "Yes, s clutch. What will happen 

explained in detail he said, 
je of the new cars do not have 
>rotber-in-law did net have 
When Roy explained lore. 

I.'re sorry. How do I get 

noy had e hard time keeping his mind on teaching the green 
kid. j_uck had nor oeen with him. A. fat, grumpy man that he 
cared nothing about was sitting over in the bus. He was using 
his ten minure bream to read s newsnsper. Larry Thorne had 
used his end-cf-the-run break very differently up at River 
Terrace, fas it against City Transit rules for a driver to be 
seen sirting at the wheel reading a newspaper? Yes, the bus 
was prked, but it didn't look right. 

Purely it would be against Transit rules to seduce an 
adolescent bey. Seduce. How had that word crept into his 


thoughts? it was supposed to 


to girls who had lost their 


virginity. what had he lost? And had he been seduced, cr had 
he been the one who strung 'I'horpe along? Up until now he had 
prideo himself in being clever enough to land such a handsome 
man. Row he was pouting out the word, seduce. It was going to 
be b bad day. 

when Lalcorin nnaliy got the cor moving he was worse than 
ooy had thought. .ox clashed the gears, he caused the wheels 
to spin by letting the clutch out too cuickly. He bounced in 
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around, end head bee 

m home. 
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thee easier. This 

was certainly enough 

for 
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t lens 
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end it looked as tl 

cough they would get 
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•• Wi' 

thout 


an accident. 
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ctcion n aci developed. ±n this outlying area there had been 
fsv cars to bother then:. Eow one had p rked at the curb directi- 


:nt of the residence house. It was in the exact soot 
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bad 
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. Malcolm sew 

it a block way 

end 
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poin 

ted out t 

her 

e was at least 

a half a block 

of 

T- r o r ? 

U V/ .. , 

and 

t h 0 t 

it would 

be 

good practice 

to coast up oen 

ind 


the c:r and stop. kslcclm wanted to bring the car tc halt 
right where he was and not trust himself to get so close to 
another vehicle, but Roy ur, : ea him on. 

Pox did manage to come within twenty feet of the other 
automobile and within three feet of the curb. He turned the 
switch off ana set the brake and leaned back to give a big, 
"whew!", a self-congratulation that it was all over. 

Then they saw that there were people in the front yard. 
Two batches of them. One group stood on the front porch of 
.the residence. In fact the front door was open and the land¬ 
lady was standing there, apron on, in the outer circle of the 
little bunch. Then off over by the hedge rows were two or 
three ot h e r pe op1e. 

Suddenly, Roy noticed that Ralcolm froze. He placed 
his hands back on the steering wheel and looked straight ahead. 
In a second it became clear what had frozen him. A familiar 
voice called out, "why there he is now. Oh good God. He's 
driving s car * n 

It was .runt Vinnie breaking sway from the knot of people- 
on the front porch. Bursting into uncontrollable tears she 
advanced as far as the sidewalk and stood there wringing her 
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taanas. iou could ~©11 she had trxsd to dross up for this 
occasion. Alio sho lookeo Much timer than sh© had th© night 
of Cliff's illness. Someone had tried to set her hair, and 
s few curls stuck out from her wide-brimmed straw hat which was 
decorated with white velvet ribbons. She wore a light tan street 
dress with white trimmings, but it did not fit her well. She 
had abandoned the guaraches, but the open-toed sandals she wore 
were only slightly more dressy. Probably corns and bunions 


plagued both her feet. There was no trace of gracefulness about 
her 'walk. 


An imposing man, radiating self-confidence, plowed a 
course directly beside Vinnie Dollop.. Only he did not stop at 
the sidewalk, and he certainly did not wring his hands. His 
small blue eyes looked straight at Malcolm as he came right 
up to the car and gripped the front window frame. Dressed in 
a gray pin-stripe suit with harmonizing gray shoes he looked 
about fifty years old. Bur his walk had a muscular .spring to 
it, and there was no pot around his middle. As he passed by 
Vinnie he said in a steady, resonnant voice, "I'll talk to him, 
Mrs. Dollop." 

At the car he poked his face .in the driver's window and 
said, "Hello, Malcolm. I'm Dean Rugger. I believe you're a 
student at our university this summer. Your aunt came to me 
with her problem. Bbe had been worried sick about you. Don't 
you want to come home?" 

vinnie burst into a new tear—drenched wail. In a high, 
nervous voice she began addressing anyone who would listen to 
her. "He got into trouble last summer, too. A terrible mess, 
too terrible to tell. I'd be a lunatic to let him out cf my 


:e 


liktl 


sight for a minute until he's old enough to get some sense 
in his head. . I had to rake up over a thousand dollars. There 
may be some more cost yet. The police were coming around every 
day for over a week. Yes, the police. It wasn't until they 
laid the law down to him that we could talk any sense into his 
head. 

"He has made me so sick with worry, the worst I've been 
all my life. His mother made me his legal guardian in her will. 
I have to live with my sister, and she 'won't cooperate at all. 
She has no legal rigtrc to say a word at all—" 

While her endless stream was going on the man in the 
gray suit tried to make himself friendly. He complimented Fox 
on doing so well at driving. He asked if this was his first 
lesson. "What a nice, clean looking car you are sitting in. 

Hoes it belong to this young man beside you?" 

He looked Roy over closely. His voice sounded pleasant 
enough, but his eyes were ver;/ sharp. Again he introduced 
himself, again emphasizing his university title. "I'm H e an 
Rugger," he said stretching his thick arm ail the way across 
the front seat to shake hands with Roy. When he got Roy's 
name he asked, "Do you stay here at these apartments? Oh, 
you live at River Terrace? Is this your parent's car?" And 
he would not stop asking questions until he got Roy's exact 
address and in whose name the automobile was registered. 

Behind Vinnie the little knot of people were standing 
with eyes glued on the two boys. Rost of them seemed to be 
roomers who lived in the complex. Apparen ly " v innie had stirred 
up as big an audience as she could for the scene in which she 
was to recapture her ward. You could tell the people didn't 
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file hanas excitedly and shaking his heed. 

..t last Jean xugger straightened up at the car windov; • 
confident tnat everything was now under control. In his rich, 


dee 

p voice he 

said 9 

"I'll help you 

get 

your 

thing s, 

Malcolm;" 


Malcolm 

moved 

for the first 

time • 

Cb 

ediently 

he got c t 

of 

the car and 

tO d 1 0. ^ 

"Pell". 
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rim's going 
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alright now." 

Tv S o 

hey 

advanced 

toward t-- e 


heepe rows and the path, leading to the fear apartments the Jean 


paused to toss s question back at I 
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ranee to you, young fellow?" Hoy said, no, end slipped across 
the cushion to the driver's seat. 

'while the party disappeared between the hedge rows to no 
to the apartment end get ‘"alcoin's things Hoy noticed that Yinnie 
never got close ro her ward. She always pranced about six feet 
swap from him, wobbling clumsily on her bad feet. Tolliver broumr 
up the rear. He was standing apart, nome in the air, indignant 
that he had been sucked into such s mess. 

;: hat a relief to drive the -ore away from there and go 
home to River Terrace. Yet be couldn't help but feel sorrv 


for I'-eicolm. it bad been a bad morning. 

• -Kiver lerrace he found Blanche on the telephone. 
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■i n p v.?p c 


"I've 


tailing to Art Carnes and asking about Velma. 

e days," she said. "How 
:here w,-s a long pause while Blanche 

hep 0 p in gr] q 

biding her 

>ut it was s sad, uncomfcrt- 


been 

trying 

to reach her the 

las 

are 

you two 

getting along?" 

The 
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with he 

r free elbow resti 
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h a nd 
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up over her hair 

s s 

own 

head. 

She was unaware of 
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ter 
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about her gob yet?" 

Blanche gave another long pause while she listened to 
he seemed to be in s talkative mood, but he must have spoken all 
words and little content, because Blanche took her arm down 
from her head and nodded a greeting to Boy. As she saw her 
brother a faint smile came to her face. 

Ever since v liff had left she had been much happier to see 
Roy come home from work and tc hove him around the house. She 
no longer picked on bins about little things, and she seemed 
happy to turn over the chores Cliff had done to her brother. 

Roy was now taking care of all the yard and vegetable garden. 
Things looked almost as green ana grew almost as fast as they 
had under ^kirvin's masterful hand. Blanche was proud that the 
place had not gone to shambles. 

For the last week Blanche had tried taking up several 
hobbies to ms -re her leys pass quicker. None of them suited her. 


Cn Bonday she 

had borrowed s 

neigh 

bor' 

around with it 

a whole day. 

The t 

icing 

could not irnag 

ine why anyone 

would 

go 


queezed 
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ous discipline just to play notes. The next morning she took 
it back to her neighbor. "I'm not musical," she said. "Take 
it back. It reminds me of when I was a kid and mama tried to 
force me to learn the piano. Take it back. I'll find some¬ 
thing else to do." 

On 'Wednesday she called up a woman who advertised in 
the paper that she had hand woven rugs for sale. Blanche care¬ 
fully avoided committing herself to buying anything and strung 
the woman out to ask her about learning to weave. Wednesday 
afternoon, before her typing class, she drove down town to meet 
the woman. Back home that night she was again disgusted. "What 
a fiddling drudge. How can she stand to waste time like that?" 

Thursday morning she was extremely restless. By now she 
realized she would not be content with her part-time job of 
teaching. She said she wanted a full, steady job, something 
that would keep her mind busy twenty-four hours a day. 

And now it seemed she had heard of something, some lead 
about work. When she hung up the telephone she explained it 
to Roy—she was taking him into confidence about her private 
plans more and more every day. 

"Last Wednesday I got Art on the phone and he told me 
Velma was thinking of quitting her job down at the employment 
bureau. Personally, I think she's absolutely crazy, but if 
that means there's an opening I can slip into I'll certainly 
try it f I'll bet she's let Art talk her into this. It was a 
bad thing when he was turned down from the service. If ever 
anyone was fitted for army life it's A.rt. And Velma would 
make one of the best officer's wives you ever saw. She would 
take to camp life better than any trooper that ever shouldered 
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her this Caturdsy morning, but, grain, nothing bu 
think she's trying to avoid me. I 1 
with her. The wonderful opportunit 
it "way. It wouldn't hurt her to put in a plug for me to take 
tier place, but I'll bet she won't, Che's got her head set that 
I can't hold down a rough and tumble job like that. I know bet¬ 
ter. I can do it as well as she can. Ch well, I'm roine down 
. .oncsy sue put in an application at Civil Service for that verv 

i- can on my own." 


' ii go what i. 


She was so preoccupied with trying to reach 


u n a t 


■he oian t bother oo ask how .-toy's adventure 'with the driving 
lesson had gone. If she wasn't on the phone she was busy pre¬ 
paring the non meal. She had resolved to fix a first rate 


.liner, as goon a on 


if Cliff were at home. She must 


out of t e habit of throwing together s snack. It was not 
healthful, and it was sowing seeds of bad habits. 

to phone Velma. Amsin 
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It was only when the conversation veered around to an 
entirely different subject that the two women began to talk 
freely. The different subject elso interested Roy. 

"—I wonder why she called you instead of me. She wasn't 
at my typing class last night. The first time she has missed, 
fid she tell why she wasn't there when she called you up this 
morning? I wonder if she is mad at me." 

/. pause, then Blanche continued. "—I hate to see her 
lose interest. The fact that she has two children should not 
scare her off from preparing herself for a job. I know one of 


their. is s• 


tic, but that's no excuse, if she wants to break 


free from household grind she can find a v;ay. I'll try 7 to talk 
to her, but 1 don't think it'll do any good." 

Then there was another pause in which Velma must have 
been telling a long, envolved story. It caused Blanche to 
frown, and she interupted only with a few u -hub's and mm's. 
Then she said, "He hasn't done it yet, has he? V/bat do you 
mean she doesn't know? Isn't he at home this Saturday morning? 
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'll bet you can't guess who wrot 


, " said 31c n.c he. 


then Hoy guessed Cliff she said, "Oh yes, he writes almost every 
day, but this letter is from Grass -rsirie." /.gain Hog made 
the wrong guess—their father. She said, "Ch, his letter came 
techies nay* It was like ail his other letters—She weather is 
dry, and the wheat is fair, your loving Dad, Ted Drover. The 
letter than came this morning is from Mrs. Dorris. Do, don't 


excited. Che's not adding fuel 


the fuss between Dsns 


I suppose the nursing borne in Glorione pretty well 
has that under control. The big news is Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
are corning to visit us in August. They may bring Monte with 
them if they can get an over grown adolescent boy to stay in 
their car long enough to make the trip. 

"It'll be wonderful seeing the Morrises again. You know 
Mrs. Morris is now a full-time secretary in her husband's office 
I remember her having unlimited energy. I'm sure she's doing 
a splendid job—I was about to say a splendid job helping her 

that woman knows as much law as her 
as working at their house she spent more 
at night than he did. I think it's 
wonderful that she's formally spending all day in his office. 
It's doubly wonderful when you consider she hasn't kept a house- 
girl since I left. 3ut I'll bet some way she manages to keep 
her house neat as e pin. It will be swell having them here 
in August. If only °liff could be here to welcome them, but 
it seems there's no chance of his getting a leave any way soon." 

She was hardly through telling about the Morrises when 
the telephone rang again. Technically, it was a long distance 
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call, but only from Pristine. Blanche answered in s voice 
that showed more surprise than it should have. 

"Thy, hello, Georgia. Imagine hearing from you. Ch no, 
it was all right missing last night's class. Is anything the 

-n _i_ o M 

i.-c: u 0 b'P ; 

. long pause followed while Blanche listened. Then in 
a voice that expressed true surprise she said, "Yes, he's 
right here. Cf course he will talk to you." 

i slight frown appeared on her face as she cupped her 
hand over the receiver. "Roy," she said. "It's i?rs. Thorpe. 

She wants to speak to you." 

Roy fought to keep astonishment from showing on his face. 

Be almost tripped and fell simply walking three steps across 
the rug to the phone. As he took the receiver bis face felt 
hot. Be must be blushing. Blanche's gaze was boring a bole- 
in his eyes. When he said, "Hello," his voice had a high-pitched 
crack to it life a fourteen year old whose vocal chords are chsnsrin 
ncy?•' saio a soft, strange voice. with this first word 
you could tell she had a southern drawl, one even thicker than 
vim t you hear around Fort Boomer. Her tone was not well supported 
as though she were having trouble controlling her diaphragm. 

"You don't know me," she continued, such a low, slow voice. 

"I'm Hrs. x hcrpe. Larry* s wife." 

Hoy's head began to swim. What kind of trap was he fall¬ 
ing into? He was not even supposed to recognise the name, 

Larry Thorpe, and here she was introducing herself as hi? wife 
as though that would explain everything. 

cut something that's not really any of 
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He did not trust bin-self to answ 
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jingle v;ord. ibovf 


“11 he roust not echo the word, 'wvtch', because bis sister 
h-c stopted no more than six feet sway. This cell hod sur- 
i-.-rj.sea uer so much she v/.s not even pretending to be pr-soccuried 
with ether duties. She stood in the middle of the floor, look- 

q p^rr- r. rv q J_ i ^ t l ' "• O 

r I don't know v.’het you mean,” he a- id. 

" A he note you left down st the City ‘transit office. Then 
my husband didn't retort in for work this morning they celled 
me up to ask if he was still st home. I had to tell them he 
left early this morning. So they started a skin;, question about 
where he might be, and they mentioned the note you had left- 
in their office. Did you get your watch?" 

- - ^ vi o, j_ nidn o-, he s a i c.« woo. he quickly added, "1 
think 1 must have lost it some where else." 

"w>oae where else? You mean some where besides on my 
husband's bus?" 

"I—I lost it at work," he said. "i-ither that or down 
et the employment office. 1 —I haven't seen it since the very 
first day 1 was here." Then he added innocently, "Dio your hus¬ 
band drive a bus?" 
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es ," she said. 


"You described him perfectly when you 
went into the Transit office to ask about your Buiova. They 
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Thank you for 2 skins about it. I'll have to go by the City 
transit one tell them not to worry about it anv tore, i'h»nk 
you for calling." 
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, a restless sort of silence, and she 


r-lanche became silent 

spent the rest of the afternoon attacking the dust and mote 
in her house. 

rut gossip about the i'horpe scandal was far from dvinsr down. 
Shortly before supper the woman who had loaned Blanche the sc- 
coman cropped by supposedly to borrow the hedge trimmers, but 
oct^iiy to spill a sensational development she had b^src, 
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;nck slicked cut in a pretty dress end left that 
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Blanche sat frowning throughout this story as though she 
didn't vent to hear any mere. Nevertheless, she kept plying 
the neighbor with questions to get whet she boned would:be .facts. 


worsen? Velas tells me he was supnosed. 


cm me sir for* 
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hi 
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right then and 
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He threatened to pull out 
’e and join the Navy or something. She cooled 


morning, he dressed in his Transit uniform ss usual and left 

just like he was going to work. He never got there. You know 

he gets to his bus in a Model—A Ford and parks' it near the terminal 


at the Deaf Institute. Georgia.doesn't even know where their 
car is. She's left afoot." 

"Could there be foul -clay?" Blanche asked. 


"fell 

, it de 

pends 

on w 

hat you call 

foul." 

"It's 

six o' 

clock 

n o w. 

He's proba 

bly driving 

fronr door 

of his 

house 

in t 

hat Model—A 

Ford at this 

just played 

hookey 

from 

work 

. He'll sh 

ow up, and a 


gossip will be for nothing," said Blanche. 

But more developments soon turned up. Roy and Blanche 
were listening tc the ten o'clock news cast when a visitor 
drove up. It was “ilia's brother-in-law, the one who had un¬ 


success! urn; 


;ried to oust the new bus driver the 
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ne came oni 


a-merased politeness asked 


e cupola, and with ex- 
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:he "man of the house". Blanch 
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man should know her 
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hills f 
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• ills run the cofCee shop. ,.e’re worried about 
:r, Georgia. Her man 1 s rone off and left 
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sac he broke in tc say, "Surely not. r. -herpe is pro' 
ably heme by now." 

"He ain’t coming- home," Sparks said. "There ain't no 
reason to think a man like that will ever cone back. He’s 
the kind that kissed his trusting little wife good-bye this 
morning with s lie on his lips. He strung her along, deceived 
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, made her think and hope that he was going to his job lik 


husband should. He's gone, it's all on account of evil ho? - 


Q_ 


its 

Here he stammered over a word while he shot a ouick glance 
at Hoy. .Blanche might not have seen the glance, but she began 
to fidgit. She did not sympathize with approaches that relied 
on dramatic words, and she asked him what he meant. 

"Cigarettes, booze, gambling, and worse than that," Prank 
said significantly. This time he paused longer, leaving s 
verbal vacuum. He had not yet left the cupola, but his eyes 
were taking in everything in the Skirvin living room as though 
he might be cataloging a list of iniquities. Blanche was suppos 
to fill in his verbal vacuum with another, 'whet do you mean?' 
but she didn't fall for it. She kept quiet. 

Sparks was so wormed up that he soon threw some light on 
what he “meant by 'evil habits'. "Dope," he said. "-u®pe. That' 
got to be what Thorpe was mixed up in. We've got tc realize the 
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ply shov-ed. her disgust. T! Kr. 3 arks, 

hat here. Gc home and get a good 
ext morning it will all be blown over. 15 
:icy was cuiet while this was ~'oino: or. But the stor- 
about dope mace bio want tc- laugh. It was so obvious the men 
had dropped this "bomb" because there was a more powerful ex- 
losive preusing on his mentality, one th-.t he dared not investi¬ 
gate. 

Die he even know what homosexuality was?. Had ne never run 
across itr Or baa he touched on it some where and then sealed 
it from his mind? The fact that he did not name "women” in 
his list of perditions was also significant. He couldn't even 
discuss fornic.tion. Or, more lively, anything related to sex 
might be edging too close to the bomb he had sealed out of his 
consciousness. 
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so. But I' 
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Then he said, "I'l 
this boy something. I'm not tr_ing to butt in. I wouldn't ask 
s thing if Georgia wasn't in such bad shape. That man left her 
with only twenty-five dollars in the house. Twenty-five collars 
with two little kids and one of them spastic. Thy, it’s hard 
enough for a wilder women to scrape by with a thousand dollars 


ace con; 


Weorgi 


mot 


scrape together everything 


"Mrs. Garres was telling me this bey was Gown at the 
leaf -institute this morning. That's right where Tarry used to 
park his To3el-k. Tic this boy see a Model- word parked around 
there any where? If Thorpe left it where we can get to it. 
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! s husband, 

the one who drove the bus. 
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saw you and him fiddling arc 

und with 
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mirror 

the morning 

before Leon died. You came 

back a da 
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later a 

swing about 

him. Georgia's got to get t 
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any way to 
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a 9 key said 

he had not seen anything of 
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was a true statement if not a complete one. 

-lx you saw nothing, you saw noth: 


"\/ell," Sparks said- "Tf 


There's no telling whet people will do when they start swilling 
coke end aspirin and things like that. \/hy I saw shat Thorpe 
with a bottle of Coca Cola in his hand nearly all the tine. He 
co Idn't hardly drive his bus without sucking on the stuff, and h 
put then aspirins in it too. I-cor Georgia. He telling what 
she's in for." 

He left explaining he would have tc spend all night if 
necessary tracking down that car. when be was gone Blanche 
huffed in irritation. "Coke and aspirin. Is that what he was 
calling dope?" She began to twist at her heir. Then she stopped 
it tc scratch her ears. She stopped that to put her hands over 
her face and press her :irp -rs against he eyes. "Let's call it 


call 
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night," she said. "I'e tired hesrinc about Georgia♦” 

’-"ext morning Blanche wanted to reminisce about Oklahoma 
iiie she was poaching eggs Tor their .Sunday morning breakfssi 
se asked Ho;. 7 if he remembered the incubator Mama had bought 
■’ a a e y could go into one c n i c it s n b u sinsss. R o y w as not sure 


he could. He only had a hazv recollection 
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The ccntrantion never worked. 


r er heated. 


-ot a -ingle clie nen hatched. Toor karaa. 3o ns ay of her plans 
went wrong." 

Blanche's own eggs were not through coaching before Velma 


■rnes knocked on the front door. "Oh Velma," Blanche 
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"you drove up so silently we didn't know anyone was at the door." 

a satisxied look on i-rs. Carnes's face caused Blanche to 
glance passed her to the street. "A new car. That's whv we 
didn't hear you. You've got a new car. Chat kind is it?" 

Indeed there was s new one parked at the curb, a lon- 
tiac, one of the more expensive models in a burnished-brenze 
color. Something was in the car. Two little heads barely stuck 
up as high as the backseat window. 'As scon as Blanche noticed 
them, she said, "Oh." 

Velma didn't bother to elaborate on the new Pontiac. She 
passed that up as though it were too common place a thing to 
discuss. Especially since she had been cut bright and early 
on a mission of mercy. 


"u've been out at Pristine," she said 


;bought abou 


Li 


Georgia all night long, and when Art and I woke up I told him., 
'I'm going out to see her. You can fix your own breakfast.' 
When I got out to her house she was pacing the floor, looking 


p; 


out the w 

indow every few seconds 

thinking 

her husba 

ad 

would 

drive up. 

I 'told her right then 

and there 

she was 

p oi 

.ng to 


have to snap out of it. I _ct -ilia on the phone and told 
her to get out there end drive her sister around all day to 
get her mind off of things. I really gave her a scare, and 
she v.’as out in ten minutes. 

"That man Sparks found the Model-A last night. Hoy, 
didn't you go behind the Deaf Institute at oil? It was parked 
by the service entrance between two garbage cans. Thorpe had 
unsnarped the registration certificate from the steering wheel 
and placed it face up in the middle of the front seat. On the 
line where it said 'owner' he had crossed out 'Mr. Larry Thorpe', 
and had written in 'Mrs. Georgia Thorpe'. And that' woman' still 
thinks her husband is coining back tc her. 

"well, Zills promised to spend the whole day with her 
down at the zoo. I bundled up the two kids and "ill take care 
of them while their mother is getting the cobwebs out of her 
brain." 

To one could have told this story in a more matter-of-fact 
way than Selma. Her calm tone implied that, for her, handling 
two strange children for a day would be a snap, and snatching 
a distraught woman from the jaws of crisis was a routine chore for oi 
so skilled in handling human problems as she. The therapeutic 
value of a day at the zoo would straighten Georgia out, and next 


week sne couic 


ner way 


reformed woman. 
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Therefore, she announced, she had dropped by 
bout something else. "Roy," she said, stepping into the front 
room and settling down on the davenport. "Bov? are you and the 
chits get tine: along?" 



•'Something about her manner loosened oeo’ 
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toy was relieved that they were no 1oncer talking about the 
riser re tragedy. re became expansive and said he had the 


cmr .woo mown 


le and .-early dates 
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' V ooci, T! said Veins • ?! I think a ;:u 1 II be .lust the right 

one to help . rt next "riday night. The 'possum hunt." 

toy had net heard of the 'possum hunt. So in 2 few words 
nrs. Carnes enlightened him. "Art does it for the Boy Scouts 
every summer. This year they're going e way out cn the river, 
about five miles north of the lake. Art's got seventeen little 
Cub Scouts lined up. Seventeen kids, two other grown men and 
three 'possum hounds. Bven if he squeezes five boys to a hound 
that's going, to leave “two little squirts a fifth wheel on s 
wagon. Some more of the little devils will drop out before 
the hunt is over. Following hounds through .under brush sounds 
good until you try it. Art says he needs a smart boy about 
your age to keep an eye on the drop-outs. why don't you come 
with them?” 

Roy found himself promising I-irs. Carnes he would go along 
at the very time he was realizing this was a thankless task, 
a fifth wheel taking care of the other fifth wheels. But a night 
with the hounds might be fun, certainly more fun than sittins¬ 
et heme listening to more gossip about the Thorpe scandal. Fes, 
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little spastic one. I'll bet no one has ever thought of flout- 
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is with frills and lace tatting 




been very 

relieved that they were no longer talking about the scandal, and its 
re-introduction aroused a flash of betraying expression on his face. 
Of ceur-e there was such a girl, a regular commuter each work¬ 
day morning. But he had paid no attention to her. She could 
have nothing to do_with 'Thorpe. He would, lie and say, no. 

"I can see by your face that you have," she said. "Tomorow, 
wren you go to work will you do mo a favor and see if she is 
•still riding the bus? Lois Sparks thinks Larry has run off 
with a woman, maybe the girl with the frills. ..Sills and I 
think so. Any way, if this little chick goes'to work in'the’mci 
ihg it will knock that theory in the head." 

.’hen she had left Blanche rushed back into the kitchen. 

"Ch, we've let toe eggs burn completely up. I wish Velma had 
never come by. .4 new car. How can they afford a new car? I 
think 1 ' i;j the one that needs to so • to the zoo and -met r..y mind 
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Sunday night Urs. Carnes called up to say the children 
fc id done famously under her care. She had got the little boy 
to swim a stroke or tv;:. Unfortunately the little-girl had 
not done as well as she had hoped. Apparently, the little thing 
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never swim. However, Ye less swere that under her coaching the 
creature hoc lost fear of the '-aster. The day bed been rewarding 
in other respects too. When she took the children bac- to iris- 
tine bills had .just returned with their "other. Georgia now 
1 c o k e d much m ore c on posed . 

"She's like a setting hen," Veins said. "..hen you jerk 


esr s out iron under her she has fits 


that she gets over it. Georgia will be all right." 

bond ay morning the girl who wore fluffy clothes snei 
flirted with soldiers was waiting for the bus at the transform¬ 
er st -tion. She had on a necklace of glass bells that looked 
like light bulbs screwed into gold plated sockets. She was 
still trying to flirt with the sane soldier who had been with 
the group under the locust tree the morning after Leon's death. 

When Hoy telephoned -this fact to Mrs. Carnes Wondsy night 
she replied. "Ch, it doesn’t natter. It doesn't natter wheth¬ 
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because he had itchy ;?eet. Le has left. Sparks has been us- 
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Lis wife and kids will get dependent's 
allowance. '.Coney will be flowing into the Iristine household 
before the month is over. Georgia won't starve, but it sure 
looks like her husband has 1' ft her. s far as I am concerned 
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had found s seri-honorable way to escape from 
carriage. This meantThorne must be basically an honorable 
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sad shed a nagging lover as well .-,s e n.gging wife. 

put taking an objective point of view meant Hoy must 
■also analyze his .reasons for sending him this money. Did \ 
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expect a letter. Or did he put the letter in an untrscesble 


enveicoe onlv 


gesture knowing full-well Thorpe could fi 


ure cut who sent it? 


■ cn was the c.. o he must admit he 


trying to beck Thorpe in a corner. • It looked like iT 
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v;.:S not the type who liked being backed into corners. Larry 
would never 'write, would never contact him. 

There was an off chance Thorpe didn't know about the tv/ 
ty-five dollars. Georgia- might have opened .the letter, kept 
the money, raised a row with her husband that night over some 
entirely different matter, and was now pretending he had r ive 
it her as a parting pittance. 

Las Georgia that smart? She was smart enough that she 
was on to Hoy's trail. How much did she know? What had her 
husband told her in t:e Friday night row? would she format 
about the little Grover boy, or was there more trouble in the 
future? 

Looming at it from another side you would not expect 
Georgia to be that cunning. •.hen she found the money the 
next thing she did was flaunt it,in her husband's face. The 

ot out of head, and she found herself deserted 
cadn't Larry contacted Hoy by now? The men mu 
lovely weekend down in -er. Antonie waiting 
iw out; recruiting office to open Londey morning. If he¬ 

re ally cared abvut Hoy he would have phoned- him, sent a r os r ay- 
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by a friend, or a cryptic letter that only Roy would under- 
stand. 

Ah, but on the other hand, thirty-year-old Thorpe would 
not care that much about an.adolescent that he had seen only 
once. To him their encounter was only a blow-job. When he 
found out about the twenty-five dollars he must have been mad- 
ner than hell and decided he would use rt as a means to finance 
his escape from wife and kids and the love-sick adolescent both. 

Love-sick. What a stupid situation to be in. If he had 
any sense at all he would forget Larry Thorpe. If he didn't 
he would get himself into a tangle he would regret. 

Blanche was home and telling about her first day of teach¬ 
ing. 

Friday, the time of day people in Fort Boomer were begin- 
ing to call "afternoon". Roy was riding the bus home from work, 
and as he neared River Terrace he heard a woman say something 
about a house burned down. It was only a voice coming from 
the seat behind, not worth paying attention to. At the trans¬ 
former he glanced up the highway and noticed the River Terrace 
Coffe Shop seemed deserted. When he walked by it he could 
read a sign on the door, "Closed for emergency". 

Once home he must hurry to get dressed for the 'possum 
hunt. The troop of Cubs were to load up in a truck in front 
of Carnes's house at six o'clock, a very early hour to hunt 
nocturnal animals. But this outing was more to develope the 
character of seventeen boys than it was to bring in game, so 
numerous adjustments must be made. 

Who was contributing the open-bed grain truck Roy did not 
know. Doug Elmore, one of the three chaperons, had borrowed 
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it some where. Since the youngsters would be boisterous at 
the beginning of their outing it was thought risky to leave 
after dark. In broad daylight there would be less chance that 
one would fall off. Yes, they would be coming back in the wee 
hours of the morning, but then they would be tired and groggy 
with sleep. 

Also, they wanted to get both boys and dogs, especially 
the dogs, to the river bottom plot where the hunt should take 
place before night fall. The chaperons would turn them loose, 
let them rip around and blow off steam. This would serve two 
purposes. The scatter brained ones who had no real interest 
in 'possum hunting would tire themselves out. They would be 
bedded down in the truck where they would sleep off the whole 
thingo The dogs during the romp would scare up any poisonous 
snakes that might be lurking in the area. Then the brushy forty 
acres would be safer when the real hunt took place. 

Just who owned the tract Roy did not know, except that it 
must be a civic minded farmer interested in the character of the 
future generation. Carnes explained the place had several at¬ 
tractions for Cub Scout 'possum hunts, reasons why the boys 
had been going there for several years. Back in 'thirty-three 
a grass fire had broken loose in the area. The worst under brush 
from farm house to river had been singed off, but big trees 
where 'possums hung out were left alive and flourishing. So 
now there was nothing especially hazardous to youngsters inside 
the forty acres. The river itself flowed peacefully on the 
other side of the tract's fence. The boys had been told not 
to cross any fences no matter how many 'possums jiggled from 
limbs on the other side. So none of the kids would stumble 
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into the river and drown. 

Were they likely to find any 'possums there?- Yes, a fair 
chance of bagging at least one. Reverend Gallagher, the third 
chaperon, had promised to leave his parsonage up at Pristine 
early Friday, go out to the forty acres where the farmer had 
a live 'possum staked out, and the two would turn it loose 
in a likely tree in the middle of the forty acres. If it didn't 
head back to familiar territory it would probably still be there 
tonight. Also, a few of the marsupials might naturally live 
in the fenced-in area. Boys and dogs could run across them 
too. At any rate the kids could say they had been on a 'possum 
hunt, and they would blow off a lot of steam. 

Roy had scarcely reached home when he heard news of the 
huntc He was only as far as the lawn when he heard the tele¬ 
phone ring inside the house. Rushing in to scoop up the recei¬ 
ver he heard Mr. Carnes's excited voice say, "Roy. Where have 
you been?. I've been trying to reach you for thirty minutes. 

Isn't anybody ever at home at your place?" 

Grover explained that he had just gotten in from work 
and wondered why Art wasn't doing the same thing. Carnes threw 
back the answer,,"I got off an hour early today. Listen. Things 
are all balled up over here. Gallagher's been tied up all day 
long. Never had a chance to go to the farm and stake out a 
'possum. May not even get to come with his dogs tonight. Some 
of the little devils have showed up early.. Come over and bat 
some flies for them. Keep them out of mischief. Get over here 
in ten minutes." 

Quickly Roy scribbled a note for Blanche explaining where 
he was going, and in about twelve minutes he arrived at Carnes's 
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impressive residence. No grain truck was there yet, but three 
cars were parked at the curb, and two little boys were fight¬ 
ing on the sidewalk. Three others were splitting through a 
flower bed in a spirited race around the house. Another one 
was bouncing a tennis ball against a window shutter. 

Carnes rushed out his front door a baseball and bat in 
his hand. "You're late," he said. 'Cet these kids out on the 
vacant lot. Bat some flies. Break up those fist fights. Keep 
them busy. It's up to you. I've got a million loose ends to 
tie up." 

It was hard to believe this was the same man who had car¬ 
ried Cliff to the hospital with such cheerful calmness. Evi¬ 
dently a disrupted Scout party was more unnerving than a medical 
emergency. His charm and Southern manners were all gone, and 
he was striking out blindly at the forces of frustration. At 
least he could make °kirvin's brother-in-law jump lively. 

Carnes rushed toward one of the parked' cars hoping to make 
a quick get-away. He didn't. As Roy grabbed at the ball and 
bat Velma appeared at the door. 

"Art," she yelled. "Get back here in forty-five minutes. 

I can't hold things together longer than that. Be sensible 
and call this shindig off." 

"No," said Art, who got in his car and zoomed off. 

Mrs. Carnes turned her irritation toward the boys. "You 
little dickenses. Get out of those flower beds. Roy get them 
out of the yard. I'm sick and tired of so much to-do over a 
fool 'possum hunt. If it doesn't come off the sky won't fall 
in." Angrily she clapped her hands together, 
devils. Out of my zinnias." 


"Out, you little 
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With much chasing and coaxing Roy got seven little boys 
to a vacant lot behind the house. One of them stood out from 
the others. They called him James, and although he was not 
very large he had a wiry spring to his step which kept him a 
good three paces ahead of the rest.. As Grover tossed up the 
ball to hit his first fly James blurted out. "Aw, I'll bet he 
can't even hit it. Stand close men.. This is going to be- easy." 

Thus James got his "men" to rush up close. He., himself, 
kept a middle distance, and Roy's first fly fell right into his 
hands. One up for James. The next one went further, but James 
had adjusted his spacing, and it, too, went into his hands. 

Two for James. Another one and the bat would be his. 

As Roy was flexing his muscles for this final test Carnes's 
voice sailed out from the back porch, "Keep them busy, Grover. 
Keep them from fighting. Knock some long ones, that's what 
they want.. I'll be back later." 

The kids were yelling, "A long one. Come on. I'll bet 
you can't do it." 

Frotunately he caught a movement out of the corner of 
his eye.. A man was sauntering around the side of the Carnes 
house and slowly inching through the back picket fence to the 
vacant lot. "Hello," he called. "You're Grover, ain't you? 

I'm Elmore." He giggled, at what Roy could not tell. Giggles 
seemed to bubble up from his chest without cause. "Some goins- 
ons here, ain't they? It's somethin' to see Carnes all boiled 
up, ain't it? That woman out in Pristine's got a chigger in 
his pants, ain't she? You want me to bat those flies fer you?" 

Grover willingly handed him the ball. The kids immediately 
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scattered back to the edge of the lot. Elmore gracefully 
tossed up the ball and gave it a beautiful swat that sent it 
spanning elegantly far out over the lot, across the gravelled 
ruts of the little used back street, and it popped to rest on the 
edge of the vacant hinter-land beyond.. It was the batter's game 
again. 

All the kids were silent, including James. During the 
following swats Roy eased out amongst the boys to get acquain¬ 
ted. One of them was a ready talker, and Grover asked him 
what had happened. 

"That woman's house burnt down." 

What woman?- "Miz Thorpe." What did that have to do with 
Carnes? "It ain't so much Carnes. It's the preacher. He's 
got the dogs. No dogs, no hunt. And Miz ^horpe's been keepin' 
the preacher busy all day long crying on his shoulder. It may 
knock the whole trip in the head." 

The kid paused in awe as one of Elmore's majestic flies 
arcked over head. Time was passing quickly. The sun was edg¬ 
ing toward the western horizon. 

Velma's high voice called out from her kitchen window. 
"Alright kids. Sandwiches." 

The ball game broke up instantly, and every boy made a 
dash for Carnes's kitchen. There, spread out on the cabinet 
were rows and rows of sandwiches, bananas, pecan brittle and 
watermelon. However, all of the other ten boys had arrived, 
and five of them got ahead of the seven who had played ball. 

Food vanished. A few mothers had showed up and were peeking 
in the kitchen door to smile at the youngsters. Blanche was 
there too, busily helping Velma replenish the gaping holes 
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in the spread of food. 

It was -easy to pick up more news of the fire. All the 
mothers were talking about it. "Terrible," one said. But 
another said, "Carelessness." "Whatever it is," said a third, 
"We've got to get these boys off. "The whole world can't stop 
for that." 

As soon as Blanche got a break from her sandwich duty 
she, too, talked about the fire. "What next," she said. "What 
can Georgia get to happen to her next? They say it was an oil 
stove explosion while she was fixing breakfast. I didn't know 
anyone around here was still cooking on an oil stove. God knows 
there's plenty of natural gas out in Pristine. And I didn't 
know oil stoves blew up unless you let one leak all over the 
floor. On top of that she must have lost her head because she 
didn't get a thing out -of "the house but her two kids. And she 
barely managed to drag them out. 

"The silly part of it is .she refuses to leave Pristine. 

She won't even come down to River Terrace and spend a few days 
with ^illa. She says she will sleep in the street before she 
will leave her home town. Mr. Gallagher, the preacher out there, 
has been working all day gathering donations to help her out. 

He's also been trying to contact the husband who's flown the 
coop. Someone said he got in contact with him down at San 
Antonio. 

"I suppose she'll have to stay in the parsonage tonight. 
Personally, I'm tired of hearing about Georgia's problems. It 
looks like she could have been more careful about the stove she 
cooks on." 

Mrs. Carnes had edged away from the crowd, and she also 
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put in her opinion. "If you ask me enough is enough. Georgia 
has cut big enough shine. It's time she looked at life sensi¬ 
bly. The thing for her to do is finish learning to type and 
get a job. She's got plenty of relatives to take care of her 
kids. 

"I'm also disgusted with that husband of mine. You would 
think the pillars of the universe would collapse if this 'possum 
hunt didn't come off. It's so simple. Get some dogs, any dogs. 
Turn them loose out in the woods with the boys for an hour or 
two. Let the little devils run some spizerinktum out. Before 
you know it they'll be ready to come home, and they'll never 
know the difference 0 There's no need to throw a hissy over a 
bloomin' 'possum hunt." 

An uneasy feeling, one with a double edge, gripped Roy. 

The thought of all of one's personal belongings going up in 
smoke was frightening. It was especially frightening because 
this had happened to Thorpe. It meant every little keepsake 
the man had saved from childhood was now reduced to blowing 
ashes. It was doubly bad because Larry could not have taken 
any great amount with him when he broke away .last Saturday -morn¬ 
ing. For some reason getting away had been so important that 
he had risked leaving everything behind. Now it had gone up 
in smoke. 

The other thing that bothered him was the sentence Blanche 
had dropped as an after thought—she had heard that the parson 
had contacted Thorpe down in San ^ntonio. Would Georgia be 
able to throw big enough fit to get her husband back?. Gould 
she find some way to make him return even from Uncle Sam?- Roy 
now realized that for a whole week he had been feeling triumphant. 
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The twenty-five dollars he had gambled had not brought Thorpe 
to him, but it had gotten him away from his wife. For a whole 
week he had been thinking about that. It looked like he had 
laid on the straw that had broken the camel's back, and Thorpe 
had freed himself. It should be only a matter of time before 
Larry would contact the friend who had made it possible. Even 

if he did not the way was open for Roy to contact him. 

But now all his gains might be wiped out. Georgia was 
working faster and harder than he was. Burning a house down 
showed more desperation than mailing twenty-five dollars. Things 
didn't look too good. Not only did Georgia have the law on her 
side, but she had the preacher, her relatives and all the people 
in Pristine and River Terrace pulling for her. 

-. He must be very careful. Under no conditions could he 
show his feelings. In no way must he be connected with the 
'Thorpe mess. Certain people, such as Zilla and Frank Sparks, 
might be watching his every move, even the faint ones that 
caused expression to show on his face. He must have iron control. 

Someone yelled, "There he is, and he's got a truck. Why, 
he's got the preacher's dogs too!" 

Yes, Art had driven a big grain truck to a stop in front 
of his house. Its flat bed was enclosed with high sideboards, 
plenty safe for pre-adolescent boys. Between the openings in 
the sideboards you could see three noses from three flop-eared, 
black and tan hounds. It was clear just any dogs was not good 
enough for Art. Miraculously he had saved almost all of his 
well-laid plans. The sun was still an hour high. Roy was here. 
Elmore was here. A truck, three dogs and seventeen boys were 
here. All they needed was one more chaperon and their outing 
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could come off just as be had planned it. 

As soon as the kids heard Art honk the truck horn they 
grabbed the most available bits of food and rushed outside. 

The dogs fascinated them, something Carnes had foreseen, and 
since he didn't want their hunting instincts side tracked by 
boyish affection he kept them tethered to the sideboards. He 
assigned Roy the job of seeing that they stayed tethered until 
they could get under way.. 

"Old Gallagher thinks I'll never get his dogs to hunt," 
he said in a low aside, "but I know that preacher's secrets. 

He keeps those dogs thinking about two things, their master 
and hunting. He doesn't let any strangers mess around them at 
all. So you ride here in the back and make the boys leave the 
hounds alone." 

A tough assignment, but not an impossible one. Carnes 
was showing the metal he was made of. Other Scout leaders 
might waste a quarter of an hour just getting his boys bn'a 
truck, but Art did it in thirty seconds. He used, the fake 
departure trick. When three kids were on the truck he put 
the thing in gear and pretended he was driving off. Fourteen 
boys made a frantic rush to get on, and Carnes braked the motor 
just long enough to let them do it. 

Then they were speeding through streets in strange sub¬ 
urbs. Roy, holding on to the hounds, could tell they were 
heading in a westerly direction and skirting far out beyond 
the new Air Force installations to the area where Lake Boomer 
melted into Boomer River. Suddenly they turned into a street 
of new houses, a strange situation. On all sides of them was 
open farm land, but this one development had three blocks of 
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paved street and a house on every lot. 

Roy guessed they were about to pick up the third chaperon. 
That was the one thing they were lacking, and if Carnes had 
planned a trip with three adults in charge they would have 
three. 

The truck pulled up in front of what must have been a 
brand new house. Its front yard was divided by a cement side¬ 
walk of a dark blue color indicating it was scarcely dry. But 
no green lawn stretched on either side, instead were unsodded 
expanses of field weeds and stickers.. You could barely see the 
cement foundation around the bottom of the house. It, too, had 
that new, blue color, but the walls and roof had been "antiqued".. 
Rough, old-looking brick rose up as far as the gables where a 
pattern of yellow stucco and brown lath battens took over. On 
the roof asphalt shingles, vaguely imitating thatch, curved 
around the eaves.. The casement windows were paned with green 
bottle glass held together with irregular lead Bullions. To 
residents of Texas it looked like something transported from 
Tudor England, although Queen Elizabeth would surely have been 
stsurtled into hiccups. 

. In the new driveway stood a new Packard with a fresh 
windshield sticker that would get the driver passed the sentry 
at the A ir Base. Roy guessed they were in one of the additions 
8©ing built to house the skeleton crew of officers just now 
moving into the finished sectors of the new military installation. 

One of the officers was standing in the doorway with his 

wife. 

How could you tell he was an officer since he was dressed 
in gray slacks and green sport shirt?- That was easy. Nothing 
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like him had ever been raised in Texas. He wore a moustache. 

It was also pale blonde and neatly trimmed although not quite 
sheared down to the pencil-line style. The stubble was long 
enough to show a part where the upper lip dipped into a fold. 

About five years ago his physique must have been perfection, 
an example of fitness in full bloom. But now he was about ten 
pounds over weight. A slight bulge showed both above and below 
his belt. His smile, which you could see all the way to the 
curb, was almost as captivating as Roosevelt's, and his move¬ 
ments showed the quickness of perfect relfexes. A good guess 
would put him around seven or eight years older than Carnes 
and Elmore, but his natural vitality made up for the difference 
in age. n e would belong any where. 

His wife was as winning as he was. She was a cute little 
thing cuddled up at his side, and she waved vivaciously at the 
boys in the truck. Her small chin was tilted up which caused 
her auburn hair to flow back over her shoulders. Brown eyes, 
peaches and cream complexion and perfect breasts. She kept 
her perfect legs becomingly close together, and she wore white 
shoes and a white dress. 

She was still waving when Carnes stuck his head out of 
the cab window and hissed a low-voiced warning to the boys 
in the back. "This is a nice neighborhood, you kids. No dirty 
words. And let's cut out that whooping and hollering. Roy, 
keep the lid on them. I don't want to have to go home and tell 
someone's parents their boy said bad words in a place like this." 

The officer had kissed his wife good-bye and was advanc¬ 
ing snappily toward the truck when James ripped out the word, 
"Shit", in a subdued voice that reached all the boys, but might 
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might not have carried as far as Carnes. At this point Roy 
realized he had been too preoccupied looking over this penom— 
inal man, because Carnes had gotten too close to the dogs with¬ 
out his noticing it. That might have had something to do with 
his saying, "shit". Suddenly the hounds were quite restless, 
and one of them had, indeed, shit. 

Several things happened at once. The blonde moustache 
was within ten feet of the truck when, his wife called out, "Oh, 
Chuck, you ve xorgotten your chigger spray." She was waving 
one hand in an excited signal and using the other to open the 
door, supposedly to go in and get whatever chigger spray could 
be. As soon as she budged open their medieval door a large gray 
dog shot out like a coil spring. In a streak he passed her 
skirts, the weedy yard, the truck, the pavement, and disappeared 
behind the house across the street. 

The house opposite must have been built a few days before 
the English manor, because someone had had time to seed a lawn*. 
They were now sprinkling it with a weird looking spray. Some 
ameteur sculptor had modeled a plaster cowboy and embedded the 
guts of a sprinkler inside. What should have been a lariat was 
a spray of water doing off-orbit loops over the dusty soil. 

To get behind the house the large gray dog upset the cowboy so 
the. spray burried into the sand and shot up a stream of mud. 

We must pause to tally up the unusual things that had 
been displayed in front of the boys. First, there was the new 
housing addition suddenly arisen from the prairies. No local 
person had dreamed things could be built and occupied so quickly. 
But here it was. The English style house has already been men¬ 
tioned as well as the sight of a -viTile man wearing a moustache;. 
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The wife had called him a strange name, "Chuck". Was that a 
nickname? Could it have something to do with Charley?. And 
that large gray dog. Most of the boys had seen pictures of ani¬ 
mals like that and knew it was a poodle. But who could dream 
that right here at home you would run across one, complete with 
top-4cnot and frills around the tail and knees. 

Also, at least to some of the boys, there was the unusual 
behavior of a dog paying no attention to a truck full of boys 
and hounds and rushing to something unknown behind a neighbor's 
house. 

More things happened. The officer had made a lunge to 
catch the dog as it sped by but missed by a yard. Just then 
one of the preacher's hounds broke loose, all three were males, 
and Roy realized he had either gnawed his way free or someone 
had yanked loose the tether hook from the rope. This dog also 
streaked across the pavement and disappeared behind the opposite 
house. 

The officer swore, "Son of a bitch,? the taboo word in 
this neighborhood, and muttered something about the Chistianson's 
dog being in heat. 

"In heat?" yelled Carnes, and sprang from the cab. "Roy, 
boys get after that loose dog. We'll never catch *possums if one 
of them smells a dog in heat." 

The boys jumped off the truck in an instant. With a whoop 
they splattered across the newly planted lawn to get to what 
was behind the Christianson house. The cowboy speckeled most 
of them with mud as they flew by. A window flipped up, and 
a harsh voice called out, "Here, here, here. Stop that!" 

. Roy was slow and had no more than jumped off the truck 
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when he found Elmore was tugging at his arm, winking at him 
and whispering in a mysterious voice. "Hey, Roy. Let's play 
a good prank on old Art. Turn those other two hounds loose. 
Let's see how good a hunter he turns out to be when his dogs 
has been smelling a bitch, and when he ain't got no 'possum fur 
for them to get started on, and especially when he didn't git 
a chanst to plant a real live one on the forty acres. Sneak 
back up on that truck and turn them loose. Go on." 

Roy wouldn't have done it except that Elmore had such a 
good natured twinkle in his eye, and both Carnes and the officer 
both were now well out of ear shot.. Carnes had followed the boys 
behind the Christianson house, and the officer had stopped to 
set right the cowboy. He was getting good and wet doing so. 

Also his pretty wife had chased after the dog so she was now at 
the truck and had overheard the tail end of Elmore's plot. 

"Plant?. What do you mean plant?" she asked. Her red 
mouth was open in astonishment, and her beautiful hazel eyes 
were bright with eagerness to get in on the prank. "You mean 
these kids aren't really going to hunt anything?. They're just 
going to find what's already there?". 

Elmore quickly whispered that Carnes had intended something 
like that but hadn't got a chance to go to the farmer's house 
and get the pet 'possum from his cage. 

°he laughed out loud. "Turn those other two loose. It'll 
serve him right." 

Roy unhooked the other two dogs who shot away like rockets. 
They reached the back of the Christianson house just as Carnes 
came around the corner dragging by the collar the first hound 
who had gotten loose. When he saw two others lunging toward 
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him. "Oh, goddamn." 

It was a real scramble before they had the three hounds 
back on the truck, the poodle back in the house, and the boys 
more or less reloaded. 

Carnes shot dirty glances toward Roy at every opportunity., 
Of course he had to take time out to apologize to Mr. Christian¬ 
son across the street who turned out to be Oolonel °hristianson. 
who came to the door in full uniform. 

The blonde moustache was enjoying the whole thing. His 
wife quickly whispered why they had turned the dogs loose. He 
broke out laughing and gave Roy special scrutinization. "Did 
you do that on purpose?" Then he laughed some more and turned 
toward the boys, "Men," he said. "Did you see those dogs take 
off? Well, men, that's what a female will do to- you. In a 
few years you'll be following the same scent." The kids loved 
him for it. 

Carnes stomped back to the truck. The sun was almost to 
the horizon. The dogs were snapping nervously at their leashes. 
Fate had not let Art win out over a whole day of bad luck. In 
spite of his super human efforts it looked like his plans were 
doomed to flop. 

At this point the blonde moustache glanced at his clothes 
which were splattered here and there with mud. His wife ex¬ 
claimed, "Oh, look at that. You'll have to go back inside and 
change. " 

Carnes lost all sense of diplomacy and blurted out, "There' 
no time to change. Let's get going." And he climbed into the 
cab and started the motor. 

"Oh, no time?" asked the moustache calmly. "By the way 
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I haven't introduced myself,” he said with a hand stretched 
out toward Elmore. "I’m Captain Charles Sykes." 

Art had started and was racing the truck motor. This 
tactic had gotten the boys loaded in a hurry, but it was not 
going to work so well with Captain °harles °ykes. Chuck paid 
not attention to the hint. Instead he put his hands on his 
hips and looked the situation over. With head tilted back he 
eyed the grain truck as though he were comparing it with all 
vehicles classed as trucks which he had ever seen in his life. 

You could tell he ihaduseen better ones. Casually he turned to 
look the kids over, probably not to compare them with the kids 
back in his home, but to see if theyoelonged to the animal or 
plant kingdon. The dogs caught his attention. His eyes nar¬ 
rowed to slits and his mouth puckered over to one side as he 
examined them. It was doubtful if he was fudging:their merits as 
scent hounds,; more likely he wanted to see if they were going 
to sprout horns, ring bells or blow up. You didn't have to be 
a detective to guess Sykes had never been in this part of the 
United States before, and what he saw here did not overly im¬ 
press him. 

Suddenly,, he broke out of his study to introduce himself 

to Roy. It was a strange introduction, very short, a quick hard 

handclasp, then he forgot Roy to continue his examination. Such 

behavior was especially strangebecause Roy was sure this man 

had given him two meaningful side glances before. But instead 

of a follow up the Captain was now dismissing him cold. He was 

staring at Art and the racing motor. Judging from the look on 

his face he did not like men who impatiently raced motors. Ab- 

1 

ruptly he said, "If there isn t time to let a muddy son of a bitch 
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like me change clothes then I'll ride in the back." With 
marvelous muscular reflexes he jumped up on the truck bed, 
stalked toward the cab and stood spradle legged amidst the dogs. 
But the hounds were restless, and one of them snapped at his 
pants leg. Such insubordination the Captain would not tolerate. 
Swat. He slapped the cheeky dog on the muzzle. The dog cringed 
and drew back as if to bite, but thought better of it. 

The boys were delighted that a genuine Air Force Captain, 
one obviously imported from another part of the United states, 

had chosen to ride with them. Art, of course, already had the 

truck moving, but all seventeen youngsters .plus -^oy managed .to 
pile on. 

At this point Grover didn't know if he was as delighted as 

the boys that Sykes was riding with them. What did he think of 

this creature? Anyone could see that he had oodles of charm. 
Every inBb of him was intensely alive, and in spite of a tendency 
to get pudgy he was a sleek, hair-triggered athlete. But any¬ 
one could also see that if he charmed easily he could repell ev¬ 
en quicker. In an instant he had flared into a pout and refused 
to ride in the cab with Art. Carnes must be smoldering with in¬ 
dignation right now. Impetuous flouncing like this, especially 
in front of kids, made Roy uneasy. 

Yet, there could be a double meaning in Dykes's deciding 
to ride in the truck bed, a whim that had nothing to do with 
muddy clothes or racing motors. Roy detected a familiar pattern. 
A man gives him a knowing stare. Some folderol goes on to throw 
other people ofi the scent. The man arranges to get Roy by him¬ 
self. Of course they were not now alone. They were with seven¬ 
teen kids. But it would be possible for the Captain to make 
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adv a nces that would shoot over the boys' heads, and the pattern 
would be following_its usual outline. 

But Roy was not sure he wanted events to follow an out¬ 
line. Another affair right now seemed completely wrong.. No 
doubt about it he was infatuated with Thorpe, perhaps madly in 
love with him, and to flirt with another man at this moment 
would be the cruelest sort of infedility. 

But cruel?. To whom? Thorpe was gone, perhaps never to 
return. Roy was confused. Neither of his previous "conquests" 
had been the exact answers-to his dreams. Malotte was nice, 
but no more than an unimaginative plodder. No one would call 
him a knight in shinning armor. Thorpe had shown with plenty of 
glitter. Yes, in some respects he was an answer to his most 
reckless dreams. But Roy had let himself be taken too quickly. 
And later he never had a chance to find out whether Thorpe's 
glitter had been real or an illusion. And when he had pursued 
the dream it had blown up into such a nasty mess. 

He could not get the picture of Larry's burning house out 
of his mind. The stove blowing up, the flames spreading across 
the kitchen floor, to the walls, to those heavy green shades 
he had seen pulled low ever the windows, the roof falling in. 
Frightening. To be seduced again on the very day that this 
catastrophe had happened smacked of the most unforgivable wan¬ 
tonness. He must not let himself be seduced right now. 

"Seduced". What a false and inappropriate word that 
was. How could either Calotte or Thorpe have seduced him when he 
had been ready and on the hunt himself? It was just as fair 
to say he had seduced them. Even "ruined" them. "Ruined", 
like a brazen harlot, fitted the Thorpe episode especially. 
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And "virtue", did that word apply to him? By being so 
easy to get had he lost his "virtue"? The term's meaning seemed 
so clear-cut when you spoke of men consorting with women. But 
he was male, not female, and who would seriously speak of a 
man losing his virtue? But to flirt with another man when 
he was straining every facility to get with Larry Thorpe could 
not be right. So he came to an iron-clad resolution. If Sykes 
made a pass at him he would rebuff him. 

But the annoying thing was °ykes was not making passes 
at him. He was completely ignoring Grover. Chuck had magnet¬ 
ized all the boys into a tight circle around him and was clever¬ 
ly drawing them out about 'possum hunting. He was worse than 
merely clever. He was pouring on the grossest sort of flattery 
to lure these ten year old boys into the absurd. Apparently 
he had heard that Texans could be induced to tell tall stories 
and he was testing the rumor on the kids. 

"Man," he said, "I'll bet you've been on a 'possum hunt 
every month, every week. Why, Man, a boy like you raised in 
the bayous gust might have his hunting dogs out every night—" 
(There were no bayous around Fort Boomer) This soft nonsense 
he was feeding to James, and James was falling for it. Yes, 
he had been hunting pretty often. Yes, every summer. Yes, 
sometimes oftener. Sometimes in the winter too. In fact winters 
were best of all. Yes, he had been hunting 'possums ten, maybe, 
well now when he counted up, maybe thirty—fifty-two times. 

That was how many times James,who would be eleven in October, 
had been 'possugj hunting. No, fifty-three. 

Sykes was dragging out each of these lies with a cooing 
voice. He had squatted down on the same level with the boy, 
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stretching out his arms to hold James by either shoulder. 

He shot out his lures in rapid fire turning his head slightly 
to one side so he could see the boy's face with a slightly 
oblique glance. 

little James was no match at all for such slick flattery. 
He realized that each time he built up the number of his hunts 
he was pushing himself further and further into the ridiculous, 
but how could he turn down a chance to brag in front of his 
fellow scouts when the Captain was making it so easy to do so? 
Just last week, he claimed, he had bagged a mama 'possum with 
eighteen little ones. How little were they?- First they were 
about so (he indicated three inches with his hands), then his 
hands kept spreading further apart until they were as long as 
the mama, tail and all. He had locked his thumbs under his 
arm pits and was swaying back and forth in a grand swagger. 

In fact every body was swaying. By now they were off 
paved roads, and Art was pushing the truck for all it was worth 
over slightly sandy ruts. The woods were now thick on either 
side, and over-hanging branches kept brushing up against the 
truck bed. By now the sun had set completely, and the tops 
of the trees were haloed in pink and gold. Carnes, apparently 
still trying to keep a hopeless schedule^was taking the bumpy 
ruts too fast. Certainly everyone riding in the open bed should 
be squated down to a low center of gravity to protect himself 
from being jolted out. But the Captain was so interested in 
making ^ames look silly that he was paying no attention to 
their safety at all. 

Suddenly .Sykes lost all interest in James. He dropped 
his hands from the boy Vs shoulders, stood up, looked around, 
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began whistling a vague tune between his teeth, stuck his hands 
in his pockets and re-adjusted his testicles. Then, when the 
boys were thinking he had lost interest in them, he whirled a- 
round and spotted a kid on the outskirts of his magnetized cir¬ 
cle . 

He was Wallace. Somehow Chuck had already picked up his 
name and now saw no reason why he shouldn't reduce it to Wally. 
"Wally," he said, pointing his chubby finger straight at him, 
"I'll bet you've got a girl friend. You haven't got one? Well, 
what would you do with one if you had one?" 

The man was quite far off with his choice of nick-names. 
Down here in the South "Wallace" was a name that was never short¬ 
ened. "Wally" sounded utterly foreign and was one of the rea¬ 
sons several of the boys gasped. If Sykes noticed the gasps they 
didn't bother him at all. Evidently, he saw no reason to handle 
anyone with silk gloves, not even kids. 

Roy was beginning to wonder how Carnes had ever managed to 
pressure Captain <oykes into chaperoning a Boy Scout occassion. 
Clearly, the man had no feeling for kids at all, and he had even 
less respect for local standards of propriety. Come what may, 
he was going to tease the boys about sex. He had, also, picked 
on the one least likely to stand up under the pressure of need¬ 
ling. Roy had already spotted Wallace. If he was to baby-sit 
two wall-flowers tonight this kid would certainly be one of them. 
It grated on his nerves to see the Captain pestering the boy. 

With the mention of the term girl friend most of the boys 
became quiet. Wallace stuck his fist in his mouth and twisted 
sideways hoping the big man would go away. 

°ykes didn't. He actually giggled at the kid's discomfort.. 
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It egged him on. He scooted through the boys to squat down - 
before Wallace and hold his shoulders and look at him sideways 
just as he had done to James. "Wally, what would you do if we 
should get caught in a rain tonight, and you ended up sleeping 
in the same room with some farmer's daughter?. Well, come on, 

Wally, let's imagine the farmer's wife has made a pallet for 
you to sleep on. It's about six feet from the daughter's bed. 

The daughter has just turned out the light—" 

One of the boys, one whose mind was not yet developed e- 

nough to get the drift of this build-up, said, "She'd have to blow it 

out. The farmers ain't got electric lights." 

"Bhut up, Squirt," said Sykes ..brushing this non-sexual 
detour aside so he could press his more fascinating elabora¬ 
tions c "Okay. Sbe's flipped out the light. Kicked it out, or 
maybe thrown it out with the cat. The room's dark. You can 
hear the real soft rustle of clothes coming off. There's a 
thunder clap, a flash of lightning. The room lights up, and 
there she is right in front of you, naked. Well, Wally, what 
would you see?" 

The boys were reacting in all sorts of ways. James, put- 
out because the attention had shifted away from him, guffawed, 
a short, sharp donkey bray. It was his bid to get the boys to 
look at him again. A few of the other kids- twittered knowingly. 

They were the ones who had heard sexual teasing before and knew 
you were supposed to laugh at it. Others giggled because Wal¬ 
lace was being needled, and you always laughed at Wallace. 

Roy was annoyed. The whole idea of Boy—Scouting was turn¬ 
ing repulsive.. It had never set well with him anyway. Back in 
rural Oklahoma parents had frowned on Scouts from a vague, un- 
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explained distrust. 

Now when he looked at the group, half of them still 
drawn together in a magnetized knot, and half broken away in 
confusion, they didn't seem like kids at all. Rather they were 
cross-breed animals, half of them adult humans, the other half 
jungle beasts. A few of them, the ones following Sykes, had 
hard faces like the little bullies who used to terrorize the 
school grounds back in Oklahoma. Others looked like silly crosses, 
humans with baboons, and others were milling sheep looking for 
a leader to take them to slavation. 

Roy was doubly annoyed because he was convincedthe man 
responsible for this disruption was playing games with him. The 
Captain had led him on and was now dropping him flat. Roy could 
not be mistaken. Back in front of his house Sy^gg had given him 
at least two come—on glances. Yes, his wife had been standing 
beside him when he did the glancing. Two adult chaperons and 
seventeen kids were standing there too. But Chuck °ykes had 
not wavered at all.. He had thrown out two come-hither ogglings. 

Now the Captain was pretending Grover wasn't even in the 
truck. Instead of following up his lead he was throwing sex and 
strowing discord right and left. How Roy wished he were strong 
and agile enough to push the man off the truck, this truck that 
was careening dangerously through river bottom underbrush. 

At the same time Roy knew full well if he could push Sykes 
off the truck he would jump out after him in hopes he could make 
love to him in the bushes. The man had such vitality, such charm. 
The bastard, he knew people couldn't resist him, so he could be¬ 
have like a devil and still have a trail of people panting behind 
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Gone were Roy's vows to abandon flirtations in memorial 
to Thorpe's burned house and disrupted life. Thorpe was gone. 

Common sense told him the parting could be forever. Right now 
he was faced with another problem. Good-looking Sykes. Com¬ 
mon sense also told him to forget this smart-alec who was glee¬ 
fully turning the back of the truck upside down. 

But it was impossible to forget Chuck. He was flaunting 
himself under Roy's nose. This man had emitted two tantalizing, 
promising glances. Their promise was growing rather than diminishing 

Roy must think. Seduction. For a long time he had been 
playing with the notion that neither Malotte nor Thorpe had 
pulled off their seductions all by themselves. Probably Roy had 
been as responsible as they. Therefore he, himself, must have 
considerable appeal. 

The idea grew. If he had appeal, maybe he, alone, could melt 
Sykes into abject compliance^ It would be a real triumph if a 
seventeen year old boy could lure a world-hardened, married Air 
Force captain into willingness. Grover made up his mind. If 
It was possible to seduce this man he was going to do it. 

Little Wallace was still twisting and turning, his fist was 
still in his mouth preventing any sounds but grunts from coming 
out. But Sykes tept a firm grip on his shoulders and painted 
ever more lurid word pictures of what a naked farm girl would 
look like. "■—She's stretched out on the bed, the covers thrown 
back because it's too hot—" 

The other boys were watching each other trying to figure 
out how they were supposed to react. Should they laugh as James 
and one or two others were doing? Or should they try to make 
themselves inconspicuous as Wallace was not able to do? 
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Roy was disgusted. These sensual stories were not ap¬ 
propriate for boys from respectable families. Yes, he knew one 
of the reasons for taking Scouts on an outing was to initi¬ 
ate them into the mysteries of manhood. It was intended that 
one or two of the bolder boys would circulate a few risque stor¬ 
ies. The chaperons were expected to accidentally drop a little 
"slang", just as they were supposed to become slightly more re¬ 
laxed about "taking a piss". In other mild ways the kids were 
to be led up to the edges of adult male life. But at the edge 
they were to stop. Sykes was getting close to going beyond 
the outer fringe. 

Or was he? Was he being rough with Wallace or not?' 

Sykes was so .likeable it was difficult to say anything he did 
was wrong. Even when he was cruel he was also likeable. Hold¬ 
ing little Wallace for example. - The kid was squirming. Roy 
felt sorry for him and wanted to help him get away. But did 
Wallace really want to get loose? This holding by the should¬ 
ers was making Grover feel a tinge of jealousy. He couldn't 
help but wish that the Captain would pin him down like that. 

No, as long as Sykes was free to turn on his charm nothing 
could stop him. 

How could he throw a monkey wrench into this man's un¬ 
beatable allure? What could he do in the back of a truck?: 

Here there was nothing but boys and bare boards. Wait a minute. 

Over there in the corner was a dog turd, the thing that had 
caused James to rip out the word, "shit". Miraculously, no one 
had stepped in it. Would it be possible to edge it over so Sykes 
would put his shoe in it, maybe sit in it? 

No luck at all. Scarcely had he 'noticed it before a little 
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fellow named Duane saw it too. Duane's parents had given him 
a new flashlight to take along on the hunt. Its bright metal 
end had been sticking out of the top of his pocket for the whole 
trip. The turd rolleo slightly, maybe two inches over toward 
the Captain which put it at least a yard away from the man's 
heel. But that was too close for the enraptured fuane. To 
save the Captain he sacrificed messing up his precious flash¬ 
light. Quickly he took it out of his pocket and flicked the 
turd out through the openings in the side board. And to get 
the mess off the metal case he risked getting bitten by the more 
uneasy of the three hounds. He wiped it off on the dog's fur. 

The hound growled. All three of them were still uneasy. 

Suddenly Sykes became tired of Wallace and turned to Louis. 
Louis, after ^ames, was the most popular of the boys. So in his 
pattern of picking on the kids Chuck was jumping from the top 
to the bottom of the pecking order, then back up toward the 
top again. Like everything else the man was doing he was plant¬ 
ing seeds of confusion and jealousy, especially jealousy. James 
had sizzled to get attention while Sykes cross-questioned Wallace. 
Now he must sizzle even more while the spot-light was turned on 
his nearest rival. 

"Looie," said the Captain. "What have you been hiding 
over here in the corner about/ I'll bet you've been afraid of 
one of these little boys, haven't you?- Afraid he'll clean your 

plow. Have you been in a fight today? You haven't? I'll bet 

that's what you're afraid to get into. Oh yes that's it. I 

can tell when I'm right. Now which one is it youJre afraid of? 

Is it James?" 

The Captain was brazenly defying A#t's rule to keep the 
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boys from fighting. He was also making both Louis and James 
extremely uneasy. Both had held their popularity, not through 
winning fights, but by cleverly staying out of them. Some how 
they were never the ones who got challenged. Rather they were 
both masters at egging other people into quarrels while they 
stood on the sidelines and made sarcastic comments. 

Now they were finding themselves pushed into a confron¬ 
tation they couldn't back out of, one right in front of their 
whole group. This was not the way -James wanted to regain the 
spotlight. 

Both boys tried to solve the problem by naming someone 
else. "Floyd and Pete were having a fight today. Floyd swiped 
Pete's chewing gum. I saw him do it. They had a fight, and 
Floyd hasn't given it back yet. But we didn't have a fight." 

"Aw, come on, boys,. You're both yellow. Let's get this 
settled right here in the back of the truck. (There ain't . 
nothing to settle.) Come on, Looie, let's see how you put 'em 
up to start off. (Pete's good at startin' off. You ought to 
see him.) Now wait a minute. I'll bet you don't even know 
how to start off. Let's see how Jim puts 'em up. Show him, 
Jim. Show him how to put 'em up. Come on, get 'em up there. 
He's going to take a poke at you. Better get them up fast—" 

Roy was thinking hard. How about the dogs?- Were they 
3s infatuated wibh Charles Syi^gs as the boys were? Chuck might 
know all about fist fights, but he was making a mistake with 
the hounds. He was squatting down in front of them. His back 
was turned to the one he had swatted earlier in the ride, and 
in his efforts to get the kids fighting he was making quick 
movements slapping each boy on the back or else making unusual 
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feinting motions with his fists. 

Roy looked around. Each of the kid's eyes were turned 
toward the uncomfortable James and Louis. Carefully, Grover 
scrunched down and slipped the tether hook off the collar of 
the dog Chuck had swatted. The animal didn't know what to do. 
Was he supposed to desert the other hounds who were still tied 
up * Was he supposed to Jump off the truck? Impossible since 
it was moving. Should he mix with the boys or stay away from 
them*'' He looked at Roy and snarled. 

Slowly.Roy. pushed the dog's muzzle around with his knee 
forcing the animal to take a step closer toward Sykes. 

"Come on, Jim. You're not going to let Looie get in 
the first lick are you?" 

Looie thought he saw his chance and abruptly let fly at 
James. James threw one back. The fight was on. Sykes, fascin¬ 
ated, suddenly rose up from his squatting position and stepped 
back. He mashed the hound's foot when he did so. Instantly 
the dog sunk his teeth into the Captain's leg. Frenzied shouts 
came up from around the fighters. 

A startled Air Force officer turned around to see what 
in the hell had happened. His wild stare happened to fall on 
Roy's countenance before it fell on the dog. Roy hadn't the 
time to disguise his facial expression, and the Captain caught 
his cunning look of triumph. 

The fighting boys were Jostling against Chuck's shoulders 
before he had a chance to look at and swat the creature which 
had bitten him. In a pout he raised his right hand to deal the 
hound a heavy blow. Too late. The hound snapped at his fingers 
first and clamped down with his fangs. Sykes cursed and kicked 
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him loose. Blood streamed down from his hand, and as he looked 
back at Roy you got the impression it also came from his eyes. 

"That was a smart move, Cutie Pants," he said. "But it 
ain't going to get you anything." 

Roy calmly reached out and hooked up the dog who didn't 
seem to mind being fastened as long as it was done by someone 
besides Sykes. 

The two boys' fight turned out to be brief. It was al¬ 
ready over—a draw. Now all seventeen of the Cubs turned back 
to look at what had happened to the Captain. A bloody hand?- 
How had their super idol gotten that?- At least three of them 
gasped. They also noticed his face did not have that sharp 
eager expression he wore when sicking the boys on. Now he looked 
sullen, and he pranced uncomfortably in the swaying truck. 

With his left hand he tried to reach his right back pock¬ 
et and pull out his handkerchief but couldn't make it. He must 
use his bloody right hand to reach for this temporary bandage. 

The maneuver left red smears on his hip pocket. The smears from 
the bite and t e caked mud from the "cowboy" left him looking 
downright sloppy. You could tell he was normally a fastidious 
dresser. All these unexpected reverses were plunging him into 
a deep pout, and in retaliation he kicked out at the hound. 

The hound snapped back, but Roy was keeping a steady hand on 
his tether, and no damage was done. 

^uane asked what had happened, and Chuck told him to 
shut up.. 

The truck chugged through a streak of deep sand then 
pulled into a little clearing. The headlights illuminated a 
wire gate and a thick bank of trees beyond. The day was al- 
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most gone. The west still sported a fringe of light colored 
sky over which floated a few pink clouds. But a crescent moon 
and the evening star were out. In the east all was dark. A 
few more minutes and night would be upon them. 

Elmore called out from the cab for James to open the gate. 
With the sound of this familiar voice from up front the boys 
relaxed. James jumped down from the truck like a rabbit. Ah, 
he was again the center of attention. Thank heavens home town 
men who recognized his true position were now calling the turns 
instead of this stranger who had butted himself in from no where. 
In a flash the little fellow had the wire bailing slipped off 
and the gate thrown open. The truck pulled through, and Art 
called out, "Boys, this is it. Careful with the dogs. Every- 
body in a circle while we pledge our Boy Scout honor." 

The Cubs gleefully jumped off the truck.. Sykes shook off 

his pout as quickly as one flips away a cigarette, and, careful¬ 
ly concealing his bandaged hand,he took his position with the 
other two adults. In a matter of seconds this dynamo had El¬ 
more laughing. Was Carnes cool toward him? No, in another 
second Art was laughing too. 

But Art was not going to waste much time with jokes. Still 
determined to get the outing back on schedule he had the pledge 
of honor over in less than three minutes. Then with the boys 
still in a circle he ordered four of them to step toward the 
center. These, he announced would go with Captain °ykes, the 
dog called Duke and Floyd. Four more were called out who would 
go with Hr. Elmore, Senator and Louis. Another four were picked 
to go with himself, Scout and James. "Wallace, you and Duane 
stay with Roy. Alright, Troop, we don't want anyone to get 
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hurt. We don't want anyone to get lost. We want everybody to 
act like little gentlemen, show good sportsmanship and get lots 
of 'possums. Now at every hour I want each chaperon and Roy 
to give two sharp whistles. That means everything is okay. 

If something goes wrong give three sharp whistles and stay calm 
until I get there. At eleven o'clock everyone comes back to the 
truck and counts his 'possums. Good hunting, boys." 

It looked like good humor was restored. The dog called 
Duke which was assigned to go with Sykes and Floyd was not the 
one which had bitten the Captain's hand. That one was Scout, 
and he was getting along fine with James and Carnes. 

Carnes was beaming with a solemn sort of happiness. He 
now had things running on a disciplined, organized basis.. With 
the fall of darkness they were starting their hunt almost as 
planned. Only the romp, a disorganized orgy that he never really 
approved of, was omitted. Most important of all true leader¬ 
ship was being given its chance. 

Art worshiped leadership. He believed it was something 
natural born, and democratic attempts to thwart it were dis¬ 
gusting. Hence he was giving James every oportunity to strut 
and show his stuff. James, with no marks at all from his brief 
fight, had taken Scout's tether and was leading his squad off 
into the darkness. 

Sykes and his crew were getting under way almost as fast. 
Duke had let out a baying sound, and Grover heard the Captain 
in his clipped speach say, "Get going, Suction Cup. Let's beat 
it out of here." Roy whispered to Duane, "Quick, run after 
him. Show him your flashlight. Ask him if he needs it." 

Duane took off like a sprinter and managed to catch the 
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group Just as they were disappearing around a dense thicket. 
Several moments passed. Progs began to croak off in the dis¬ 
tance. An evening breeze sprang up which sent leaves drifting 
passed the wheels of the truck. 

Slowly Duane appeared around the edge of the thicket. 

His face was crestfallen, and with the sound of the three'baying 
hounds getting fainter he drug his way back to Grover. '.'Well, 
no. I guess he doesn't need it," he said. 

"Wait here," said Roy. "I'll be back in a moment." 

It was surprising how much distance the Captain had al¬ 
ready put between his party and the truck. Roy must run fast 
to catch up with them. But Duke, acting in a strange way, was 
making lots of noise, and their direction was easy to follow, 
when he caught up with them the dog was not sniffing amonst 
the leaves, but had his head held high, his nose pointed 'in 
the air, and was making rapid zig-zag movements to get through 
the underbrush as fast as possible. 

"Hey, Captain," Roy said. "You don't really care whether 
old Art gets everything his way, do you?- Why not take my two boys 
along? Seven's not too many in one bunch'." 

"You warm your end of the bench, and I'll werm mine," said 
Sykes. "Mush, you fuckin' mutt. Put a lot of distance between 
us and this sugar plum fairy.' 1 

Roy laughed at this insult and continued tg tag along be¬ 
side the chaperon. "Where are you headed? Down by the river? 
That's outsdie the forty acres." 

"None of your business where I'm headed." 

"I'm going to take Wallace and Duane and go down to the 
river and hunt frogs. Since we aren't looking for 'possums it' 
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won't matter if we crawl under the fence. Why don't you crawl 
through and join us? No telling what your dog would scare up 
down there. Maybe the two boys will get lost off. Well, Maybe." 

"That's just fine, Sugar Plum. You go down there and 
crawl right through and wait for us. Hold your breath while 
you're at it." 

"There's a first aid kit in .the truck. You could use it to 
fix up your hand. You don't want it to get infected do you?" 

"Get lost." 

"I'm going to take the first aid kit down to the river. 

If you decide you need some monkey blood or something you can 
come over and get it. Duane will have his flashlight turned 
on. We'll be easy to find." 

"You're going to be blowing monkey blood out your friggin' 
nose the first thing you know. Get gone." 

"If you see a flashlight over toward the river it'll prob¬ 
ably be me and my bunch," said Roy. Not for an instant did 
he let on like Chuck's rebuffs had done the job. A long time 
ago he had found out it didn't do any good to let someone get 
under your skin. 

On his way back to the truck he sized up what Art would 
be able to do if someone fouled up his nice plans. Certainly 
if he found out his squadrons weren't staying separated as in¬ 
structed then he would throw a fit, and they would spend the 
rest of the outing keeping out of the way of his thunder bolts. 
But if he didn't know the groups got mixed up until it was all 
over what could he do? 

He would sulk on the way home, but he wouldn't dare carry 
things much further than that. Duane's and Wallace's parents, 
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for example, would be glad to hear their boys had gotten be¬ 
hind a hound.- ho one at home would back Carnes up, and he would 
have to swallow his sulk and forget it. So Roy saw no reason 
why he couldn't rearrange things slightly. 

Shucks, with some luck he could get shed of his boys 
completely, and with another break or two he could set it up 
so Sykes could be free of his group for thirty minutes or so— 
if the Captain should want to get free. He would only need to 
act under seemingly innocent motivations and the stage could be 
set for a successful "seduction". 

These adventuresome thoughts made him a little giddy. 

For an instant he even panicked, afraid he had lost his way 
and was not headed back to the trucko A fine thing if he should 
spend the rest of the night going around in circles within the 
forty acres and should have to "halloo" three times to get some¬ 
one to lead him out. Night'had now taken completely over, 
and before him was a formless black blob that he couldn't remem¬ 
ber seeing when he had set out to find ^ykes. 

Two small parts of the blob.were moving. Good heavens, 
it was the truck itself, and Wallace and Duane were coming out 
to meet him. Curses on Art's rule for requiring a complete 
blackout. It was only reluctantly that he had allowed the 
three chaperons to carry lanterns at all, and they must be 
kept hooded until a 'possum was actually treed. To hell with 
this fussiness. Roy was going to use a flash light when he 
needed it. 

Duane in his thin little voice was asking what had happened. 
It was so obvious that he wanted to go with one of the groups 
but he didn't dare speak out. 
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"Ivo," said Roy. "The Captain didn't think he could use 
your flashlight, and he thought seven boys would be too many. 
But wait a minute. Isn't that Mr. Elmore's hound baying right 
over there?" 

Roy and his two boys stopped to listen, Duane fingering 
the latch on his flashlight hoping he 'would get a chance to 
turn it on. No more than a hundred yards off, so close you 
could hear the rustle of feet tromping on twigs, a dog barked. 

It sounded like General's deep voice, but it was not the inspir¬ 
ing bay of a dog on scent. It was Just a bark. Roy wondered 
why Elmore wasn t further away. But for whatever reason he 
and his group were still close enough to contact. 

Before he struck out after them Grover made a quick search 
of the truck to see if the necessary ingredients for his plans 
were there. Yes, there on the floor boards of the cab was a 
black box about the size of a typewriter case. He touched it 
and heard bottles rattle. The first aid kit that he would use 
as an excuse to lure Sykes away from his boys. But some bad 
luck. The thing was locked. A silly, tiny little pad-lock, 
the kind you see on toy furniture and kids' things, kept the 
hasp closed. Some more of Art s doings. Only he would have 
the key. 

Or would he? Perhaps Elmore might have a second key. 

Wait here, he tola the boys and ran off in the direction 
General was barking. 

He plowed his way through scratchy live-oaks to get to 
the little group. There they were, stopped in a loose circle 
with the dog as its center. Mr. Elmore was disobeying Art's 
orders slightly. His kerosene lantern was equipped with a 
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metal hood that fitted tightly over the glass globe. But Elmore 
had shimmed a- match under the metal sleeve so a faint circle 
of light played straight down on the ground.' Ten feet away 
from them you couldn't see it at all, and up close it looked 
like everybody was standing around a phosphorescent wraith. 

General was not sniffing the ground. Louis and Llmore 
were keeping him still in an uneasy squatting position. They 
were on either side of him, and both were whispering soft as¬ 
surances in his ear. 

Elmore laughed when he saw Roy come up and said, "Ain't 
this somethin'.? We've come up with a hound that won’t even 
trail. He's bustin' a gut to streak off through the bushes. 

Ain't no point in huntin' 'possums until he gets smoothed over. 
What do you think? You think anybody'll come up with an honest 
to God 'possum tonight, or are we all goin' to git left holdin' 
the sack?" 

Off in the distance you could hear Chuck's hound giving 
his funny bark, and with each one getting further and further away. 
The Captain's pack of Cubs must now be almost to the limit of 
the forty acres. What would they do when they got to the fence? 
Roy turned his ear in the other direction to try to spot some 
noise from Carnes's group. It had been several minutes since 
they had heard a bark in that direction, and now there was noth¬ 
ing. The woods were growing quiet. The sunset breeze that 
had sprung up with the change of light was dying down. Was that 
an owl? If so it was away across the river. The thin crescent 
moon was far over toward the west and would not be with them very 
long. Some stray clouds were drifting overhead and blocking 
out most of the stars so that velvety darkness was all around 
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them. 
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"What do you think's happened to %•. Carnes?" Roy spec¬ 
ulated . 

"That there's a funny thing, ain't it?" said Mr. Elmore. 

"His hound let out a few bays then they shut him up. Old Art 
must have somethin' up his sleeve. As for me and my bunch, we're 
going to take it easy until this here hound gets his mind on 
'possums. How's your two boys gettin' along?" 

Ah, the opening Roy wanted. And it worked. All he had 
to do was ask the easy going Mr. Elmore, and it was arranged. 

"Why shore. Tell that Duwane and Wallace to come with us. That's 
a damn fool notion havin' two little tykes off to themselves 
just because they ain't got much frisky to 'em. You three come 
aloig with us. " 

Three. That meant Roy also, and that was not- quite what 
Grover wanted. But by approaching the hurdle in a round about 
way he felt he could solve that problem. 

Por a moment he, too, petted the restless General. He 
asked if here in July the female 'possums would have pouches 
full of little ones or would they all be grown up and left. (We'll 
see what we'll see.) And he asked if anyone could hear an 
owl. (Yes.) Then, "Is everybody all right? Anybody hurt yet?" 

"Why no," said Elmore. "Nobody's hurt. This shindig's 
just started." 

"That Air'Force fellow hurt his hand. He needs some 
first aid," said Roy. 

"Oh, does he? Well, old Art left the first aid box on 
the floor boards. You can run and take that Air Force feller 
some first aid and get back and join us. You'll hear General 
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baying like a huntin' bog's supposed to pretty soon." Roy 
reported that the box was locked. "Locked up? Well, ain't 
that Jest like old Art. Well," he said, leaning forward in 
a whisper, "I'll tell you a little secret. That lock don't 
amount to nothin'. You open it with a paper clip. There's 
one already sprangled out up on the dash. You got a flashlight 
so you can find it?" Roy was sure he could get it open, but it 
might take quite awhile to find the Captain and get him fixed 
up. "Well, that don't matter. We're goin' to be stuck out 
here 'til midnight anyway. You send your boys over, then go 
fix up that Air Force man. When you get through you'll hear 
General barkin'" 

Roy was eager to get started, but Elmore called him back 
to tell-him.another very good idea, one that Grover liked immense¬ 
ly. "Say. I don't think that Captain knows much about huntin'. 
His boys is.likely to come back empty handed. After you get 
him bandaged up tell him to come over and Join our bunch. Scout 
and General will hunt better together than they will separate 
anyway. Maybe we'll find a female with a tree full of half 
grown 'possums. Won't that be somethin'?" 

Roy went back for the two boys and got them over to 
Elmore's in a few minutes. Then he returned to the truck to 
pick the lock on the first aid kit. It was not as easy to 
do as the chaperon had said it would be. Riddling with a paper 
clip in the dark made him impatient, and on the spur of the 
moment he decided to forget the whole business of guaze and 
Mercurochrome. All he needed to get ^ykes down to the river 
was a flashlight, and that he had been careful to borrow from 
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The river. It's banks were further away from the 
fenced-in forty acres and it was harder to get to than he had 
thought. First he snagged his pants crawling through the 
barbed wire. Such bad luck right at the start seemed ominous, 
especially since he was being careful to keep a cool head and 
not do something foolish like get lost. 

A little further on he stumbled over a log. At least it 
felt like a log. He could not tell for sure. As soon as he 
had righted himself he flicked on his light to see what kind 
of territory was confronting him. Why not turn on the light? 

Not only would it notify the Captain that his plan to run off 
to the river was materializing, but there was no sense in flound¬ 
ering into the paws of a panther just to obey a fuddy-duddy's 
rule about lights. -'But Duane's little gadget turned out to : be an in¬ 
effective thing. All he could see in front of him was scratchy 
limbs and the irregular leaves of rarely sun-lit underbrush- 

Off in the distance he could hear the gurgle of flowing 
water clearly, so clearly he seemed to be within a stone's 
throw of the river banks. He felt his.; way into'the irregular leaves 
and found some more leaves, more limbs and more logs to fall 
over. Every advance must be done cautiously. Not only must 
he pick a sensible route through which to go forward, but he 
must turn around and familiarize himself with the looks of the 
route behind him. That would be what he would be looking at 
when he came back.. 

The swilling sound of flowing water seemed to come from 
all around him. What if he q,buld step off the river bank before 
he knew he was there and sink into a cold under-tow? Was there 
quick sand around here? He had heard terrifying stories of 
that stuff, but he had never seen any. What was it like? 
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Better switch on the light again. was that grass under his 
feet, chigger laden grass? How could grass grow in dense brush 
like this? 

Where was everybody? He stood dead still to try to hear 
something besides the noise of a flowing river. Yes, one hound 
was baying, a deep bay such as Duke gave out. But the bay seemed 
to come from a long way off. Was Sykes leading his pack in 
the opposite direction? Had he been wrong in sizing up Chuck? 

How could he be? Those glances had been real. They were like 
the ones Mallotte and Thorpe had tossed his way. And wouldn’t 
a man who had defied so many rules in the back of the truck 
want to break through the forty acres' fence and get to good 
hunting ground? 

He had better switch on his light again, shine it high 
up in the trees so Sykes would be sure to get the signal. 

Such a tiny bulb, and was it growing weaker. If so he'd 
better save it to flash on the ground and see what he was step¬ 
ping into. So he played it down at the base of the trees as 
he went further along. The tree trunks were getting bigger. 

That meant he was near the water. And what was that he picked 
up?. A dark opening in the ground. It was a gully, how deep 
and where it drained to he could not tell. 

An animal moved in the bushes. Something plopped into 
water. Frightening. What kind of animal could it be? And 
it sounded like he had hit the water no more than ten feet away. 
Keep calm. It could only be a frog. And if he were that close 
to the water he could throw a pebble through the leaves and 
listen how it landed. A+. his feet was a worn, water-washed stone. 
He picked it up and heaved it through the leaves. Almost at 
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at once it struck water* 

That was close. If he had pushed forward through these 
brambles as thoughtlessly as be had been, he would now be fight¬ 
ing water. How deep and how swift the current was here he had no 
idea. 

In fact the whole river side was different from what he 
had expected. In his mind's eye he had pictured himself with 
Chuck stretched out on a sandy bank, conveniently high and solid 
enough to dangle bare toes in pleasantly cool foam. .Any tree 
branches present would be high up over head. No clouds would 
be blotting out the moon, and instead of frogs jumping in the 
water they would hear whippoorwills serenading from distant 
boughs * . 

Instead he must stop right here. Thorny vines and hard- 
edged leaves hemmed him in on all sides. It wasn't even safe 
to hunt up a roomy clearing big enough to stretch out in. Anoth- 
step in any direction but backwards might drop him off into a 
bottomless gully. Yes, he must be content to squat down on 
the slick patch of vegetation at his feet and there play his 
flashlight beam up on the leaves,, be patient and wait. 

He sat down and listened to the noises of the night. Some¬ 
thing else went plunk in the water. He hoped it was merely a- 
nother frog and not something more sinister. The lapping of 
flowing current seemed much louder than he had expected. It 
even blanked out the sound of the owl, that is, if the owl was 
still hooting. Not only was there the sound of lapping waves 
but the river made other vague noises, things swilling around, 
dropping off, falling in. Even by freezing all motion to the 
point of holding his breath he still could hear nothing at all 
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from any of the three packs. 

Row he picked up indefinite noises from the woods. Un¬ 
known scurrying sounds mingled with the whisperings from the 
river. How foolish it had been for him to come down here. What 
had made him think he could get Sykes to trot down and join him? 
'When he thought about it objectively it was because he had fall¬ 
en into two easy conquests before and had gotten the idea that 
all handsome men would be -equally easy to make. He had based, the 
whole scheme on two glances and the supposition that a high- 
strung man like Chuckwould get bored chaperonning kids. And in 
doing so he had ignored the fact that Sykes had called him a 
fairy and told him to get lost. 

Roy got ahold of himself. He had only been here a few 
minutes. How could he expect the Captain to break away from- 
his pack so easily? 'What excuse would he use?. Grover had not 
made his plan clear when he ran after him and brazenly invited 
him to desert and come down to the river. He had not .specific¬ 
ally told him, "when you see myligbt that means I'll be down 
there by myself". And that was becasue at that time he hadn't 
known exactly how he -could work things out. He must give Sykes 
time. The night was young, maybe no more than nine o'clock. 

But at nine o'clock he should be hearing two whistles, tand 
he had heard nothing. Maybe it was later than-nine, like ten. 
When he had crawled through the fence he might have taken a 
course so far off that now he was out of earshot of any signals 
the three groups might make. 

Again he fought panic. He told himself that he was a 
perfectly nice boy. Only a few months ago he had been an honor 
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student in highschool. His reputation was as good as any. 

Proof of that was the fact be had been chosen to chaperon Cub 
Scouts. 

But tonight he had been flighty enough to defy Art and 
amalgamate the wall-flowers with the more virile youths, and 
he had paved the way to throw two whole packs together. That 
was not good judgement, and when the story came out his repu¬ 
tation would not be that of an honor student, but of an up¬ 
start who couldn't obey orders. 

What was he sitting on? Grass. Grass meant chiggers. 
Someone had said something about chiggers earlier in the day. 

Oh yes, it was Dykes's wife. She had yelled a.sentence about 
chigger spray. What was chigger spray?: Everyone knew there 
was nothing you could do for those little pests. Ah, he knew 
the answer to that. Men in the service were always getting used 
as guinea pigs to try out new cures. Anyone.with sense knew 
most of them didn't work. 

But why would a man like the Captain, one who had turned 
the whole Southern pecking system upside down there in the back 
of the truck,let himself get used as a guinea pig? Why had he 
joined the Air Force? He couldn't have made captain if he 
were only a draftee. He had to have joined up of his own free 
will, which meant he couldn't be much account. He was conceited. 
He was overbearing. He probably came from some far off place 
like New York or Rhode Island. 

Something was wrong. He should be hearing two whistles 
by now. 

He stood up. He must face the fact he was lost. 
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he sat down. No, he was not lost. He was undergoing an 
attack of nerves. If he wore a watch he would know that he 
had been here only a few minutes. No where near time enough 
for ^ykes to get here. To prove he was not lost he would 
arise and walk the hundred yards or so to the forty.acres' fence, 
then come back to this identical spot and wait. There would be 
no problem in reaching the fence because he had memorized the' 
way. It began between that drooping limb and forked briar vine 
hanging beside it. * 

He risked one more signal with the small flashlight, then 
got up and pushed his way between the limb and vine. This re¬ 
turn trip did not mean he was backing out. Rather it meant that 
he was being snesible by getting the return path firmly estab¬ 
lished in his mind. 

Had he crouched beneath so many snarled limbs as now hit 
his face when he came this way before? Were there as many stobs 
and runners catching at his feet as there were now? Of course 
there had been. In that case why was he running? Why was his 
heart beating so fast, and why hadn't he come to an open clear¬ 
ing where he could stand up and see a few feet ahead of him? 

When he came this way he had not been forced to crawl on all- 
fours for so long a stretch of territory as this. 

He stumbled over a log, a bad stumble that threw him down 
head first with his hands spread out to claw at slippery roots. 

If ever mind. It must be the same log he had fallen over during 
bis first trip, so he must now be only a few steps from the 
fence. 

He rose up on his elbows to look at the log. No, he had 
not caught his toe on a log. A briar had tripped him. A briar 
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when he was supposed to be a hundred yards from the river 
and near a pasture that had been burned free of such things. 

A light blinded him. In the split second before terror 
froze him' still he recognized the beam came from a much more 
powerful flashlight than the near toy that he carried in his 
hand, or rather that he used to carry in his hand. It had 
bounced out when he had fallen. 

He screamed and tried to get up. But the briar was wrapped 
around.: his ankle, holding him fast and sawing into his flesh. 

He had not known briar thorns could cut so deeply nor that the 
fibery vines could hold as tightly as chains. 

Every time he moved the flashlight beam moved too to 
keep glaring straight in his eyes. Who was holding it?. Had 
he bungled into a boot-legger's still, a robber's hideout? Was 
he about to be kidnapped? Again he screamed and said two words, 
"No, no!" The light still played directly into his eyes so it 
was impossible to see who was holding it. 

A voice, one that was raeant to be calm but -bad an odd 
quality to it, came from slightly above and behind the flashlight 
"what are you looking for?" 

That was not a robber, nor a boot-legger and certainly 
not Charles *=>ykes. It was Art Carnes who was pinning him down 
with a light and pretending tc keep his voice relaxed; :to a mat-ter 
of-fact level while he was doing so. 

"Is that you, Mr. Carnes?" Why did Roy's throat have to 
produce such thin, shaky tones? 

"You've lost Duane's flashlight, haven't you?" said Carnes. 
"You had no business taking a ten-year-old's play-pretty away 
from him. What did you take it for? What did you come down 
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to the river for?" 

Roy could not answer. He couldn't even get up. 

" k, hat are you going to tell Duane when you come back with¬ 
out his flashlight?" 

"Why, Mr. Carnes, if you'll Just turn your light out 
of my eyes and put it down on the ground a little bit I can 
find it. I haven't lost anything." 

Carnes's voice turned from matter-of-fact to nasty. "Find 
it yourself. You lost it." 

Roy kept still. He wished the light were out of his eyes, 
but he knew Art would not take it out. He was caugjit tangled 
in a briar and was going to have to take whatever this man dished 
out. But he could try once to reason with him. "Mr. Carnes," 
he said, "you can find Duane's toy easy. All you have to do 
is sweep your light a few times over the ground and we can 
see it. Why don't you do it?" 

"You shitty little cocksucker," Carnes hissed. "You thought 
you were going to run down to the river and get something, didn't 
you? Hmm? I know your kind. I spotted you and’sized you up 
Just about as soon as I saw you. I've been watching you. Who 
did you think you were going to lure off down here? Were you 
going to pay this one twenty-five dollars?. Or were you going 
to try to get it for nothing? 

."Well, you're not going to get nothing, Because Captain 
*=>ykes came to me and told me all about what you were up to. He 
was more of a man than that ^horpe was. Twenty-five dollars 
for a goddamn blow Job, and I don't think you even got it. Zilla 
and Georgia and I have traced old Thorpe's movements ever since 
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he came home and his wife showed him the money. We don't 
think he had time to meet you. 

"If you try meeting anyone else you're going to meet 
the county sheriff instead. I'm a damn fool for not jerking 
you up off the ground and carying you down to jail right now. 
But I've got respect for your sister and brother-in-law. I'm 
letting you off with a warning. It's the only one you'll get 
from me. Row, find that kid's flashlight in the dark." 

Off went the light. Abrupt darkness now blinded Roy 
as he heard Carnes tromp over some twigs and vanish. 

Roy knew the first thing he must do was get his foot 
untangled. Then he must get up, and before he left the area, 
search every inch of the ground for Duane's toy. It would not 
do any good to think about what he 'had just heard, It would 
take hours, days, prcbably weeks before he would be able to 
stand to one side and size up Mr. Carnes's trick.. 

There was nothing else he could do besides find the flash' 
light and go back to the truck. If he was going to be faced 
with toe public exposure that he was a cocksucker it was too 
late to do anything about it. Carnes had made a half-way pro¬ 
mise to keep his mouth shut. Time alone would tell if he would 
keep it. It would do no good to beg him to do so. 

He might blurt it out tonight and Roy would have to-ride 
home with Elmore and the kids staring at him. He didn't give 
a damn whether Sykes glared at him.or not. Forget that man. 

He was nothing more than a good-looking face he had met for the 
first time only a few hours ago. In a few more hours he would 
pass on and be gone forever. 
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This calm analysis lasted while he was getting the briar 
unwound from his ankle. But by the time he was able to stand 
up and brush the mud from his clothes the self-control was in 
shambles. Carnes was an asshole. He was a sneak, a phoney, a 
suck-butt, a narrow-minded hypocritical turd. The idea of his 
bragging that he should carry Roy off to jail. 

To jail. That sonofabitch couldn't get Roy to jail. 

Roy would kill him. He would take that briar and wrap it around 
the bastard's neck and choke him until his tongue and eyeballs 
popped out. Then he would drag his twitching body down to the 
river and toss it in. As his head bounced up from under the 
foam Roy would scream, "Roast in hell." 

No, he would not do that. Phantasies like that were silly. 

No body ever got by with a murder. And Grover's next nhantasy 

was picturing what would happen if he should actually 'toss Art's 

corpse in the foam. "I'd have to walk.home. Twenty miles. Oris it 
* 

thirty?. I don t even know which direction home is. And when 
I got there it wouldn't be home any more. As soon as I packed 
a few things in a sack I would have to scoot out to get ahead 
of the police. I'd have to keep ahead of the law forever, without 
money. I would have to rob something to get money to eat. I'm 
not going to do anything like that. It's smarter to stay calm 
and laugh at him." 

Right now he must find that kid's toy. Restoring the 
light to Duane would be part of restoring his own honor. Stay¬ 
ing calm in front of the boys would also be a part of keeping 
his honor as bright as the Cub Scouts had pledged to do . just 
this night. Finding the light would also be a lesson in self- 
control. 
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Where could the flashlight be? The thing to do was use 
his head and figure out where it could be. After that he must 
find his way back to the fence, and then back to the truck. 

Never once must he resort to giving three whistles for help. 

When he got back and faced the rest of the crowd he must behave 
with self-confidence, and if anyone mentioned "cocksucker" he 
must say, "So what?" 

He stooped down on the ground until he felt the briar that 
had tripped him. Then he stretched out over the musty soil, 
doing his best to get back in the exact place where he had tumb¬ 
led when Art's torch had blinded himo Then he felt in the 
leaves with his right hand. Slowly he moved his hand in cir¬ 
cles, careful never to skip any space. His eyes were now well 
enough adjusted to the darkness for him to make out lumpy out¬ 
lines on the ground. Perhaps he could see the case,-.but more 
likely it would be half covered in leaves. 

His hand touched it. He shook off the leaf mold and held 
the metal up in the dim light. It sparkled. His honor was 
partially restored. 

He made one false start before he found the fence. He 
had quite a bit more trouble finding the truck because Art 
had moved it. As he learned by pumping Duane on the way home. 
Art had showed up toward the end" of the hunt, had made some 
excuse about bird droppings falling on the windshield, and had 
started up the truck and moved it a hundred feet or so behind 
a taicket. More spite work. It cost Roy another twenty minutes 
peering at tire tracks in the-dark before he found where the 


truck was. 
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He was at the truck, but he was not yet back in contact 
with any other members of the outing. Still he was not in a 
position to erase the fact that he had been the worst possible 
Scout chaperon. The truck, in its new location,was empty. 

Someone had opened the first aid kit, for what reason he could 
not tell. Also they had removed the tow sacks from the stor¬ 
age space behind the front seat as well as the box of sandwiches 
Velma had included as a refresher snack to be eaten just before 
coming home.. The woods were quiet. Roy had not heard a hound 
bay in a long time. 

The hunt must be over. The missing tow sacks suggested 
they had caught something. The missing sandwiiches: coupled 
with the deserted truck was a puzzler. Why hadn't they held 
their final gathering here around the vehicle? 

Grover listened for noises. Soon he heard faint voices. 

It sounded like kids who had been firmly disciplined to keep 
quiet. Some more of Art's spite. To keep Roy lost as long as 
possible he had held the farewell gathering in the center of the 
woods. By stumbling through more thickets and down a gully 
Grover at last reached the group. 

Everyone were sitting in a close circle finishing up their 
sandwiches. The three chaperons and the hounds were in the 
center along with the three lanterns, all now unhooded. But 
since they were in a sizable gully Roy was not able to see any 
light until he was right on them. Carnes had made it as diffi¬ 
cult as possible to get back to the group. 

James, now struting confidently, was standing near the 
center, so near he was almost in contact with Art. He was hold¬ 
ing up a motionless form that was curled up in a ball. Another 
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sack bulging with more motionless forms was at his feet. 

The furry thing he held in his hand was a female 'possum now 
playing dead. Its tail was curled up like a spiral, but Louis 
and Floyd were tugging at it trying to straighten it out. 

They succeded, and the thing gradually rolled out as though it 
were lifeless. 

Elmore saw Roy first. "Well, look who's back. Did you 
catch a lot of frogs?" 

Roy smiled and threw his head back and put his hands on 
his hips to look the crowd over. Had he said something to El¬ 
more about catching frogs? My a be he had, but it sounded like 
the man was trying to cover up for him. It wouldn't do to be 
caught studying his face too closely. Roy would have to do that 
later and by watching him off at a distance. He must be caut¬ 
ious even about such things as face reading. He could not ex¬ 
pect to find out if he had been."told on" with only a glance or 
two • 

"Not a single frog," he said cheerfully. 

Out of the corner of his eye he examined Carnes's face. 

Art was sullen, and when he wasn't looking at James he was look¬ 
ing at the ground. Either he had not told what he "knew", or 
his sensational story had not caused the explosion he thought 
it should merit. 

In a moment Roy would risk -looking at the Captain to study 
his face. 'Already he had noticed Sykes's hand was carefully 
bandaged. Who had done it? When had he come back to the .truck 
for first aid? , 

Duane was glad to get his flashlight back. But aside from 
this kid the boys didn't seem to notice Roy nor to see anything 
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unusual about his reappearing alone. Someone, probably El¬ 
more must have fed the boys a cover-up story. Did that mean 
Elmore knew what Carnes "knew" and didn't care? You couldn't 
depend on that. All you could do was be cautious. Inch for¬ 
ward a step at a time. 

The boys were talking about the forms in the sack. Grad¬ 
ually the story of the hunt fell together. Carnes had merged 
his five boys with Dykes's pack early in the hunt (Aha, Carnes 
had broken his own rule. A crafty fellow, this Carnes), This 
kad left Art free to return to the.truck to get first aid to band¬ 
age Chuck's hand, While he was gone Scout and Duke (they worked 
well together) treed a female 'possum and five half grown ones. 

The half grown ones were in the sack, and James was still brag¬ 
ging about these new trophies in his long list of hunting vic¬ 
tories . 

Roy now dared to look at Sykes. He had been holding on 
to a faint hope that Carnes had lied, and that Chuck had not 
blabbed about the "proposition" he had tried to set up. But 
one glance at the Captain's face revealed that Art had told 
the truth. Never once did he let his eyes seek out Roy's. 

The man was glibbly talking to Art, rattling on compulsively 
about an elk hunt up in Canada. If there had been any ill 
feeling between the Cpptain and the Scout leader it was now 
patched up. 

When they broke up the party and returned to the truck 
Sykes rode in the cab with the other two adults. Only Roy 
was left to ride in the open bed with the kids, and all of them 
were sleepy on the way home. By the time they dropped the Cap¬ 
tain at his house all but James and Louis had dozed off. When 
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they reached River Terrace even those two were fast asleep. 

By then everyone in the bed of the truck was asleep but Roy. 

Carnes pulled some more spite. Instead of driving by 
the °kirvin house he stopped on the highway opposite the Riv¬ 
er Terrace Coffee Shop.. "Stopped" is not exactly the term. He 
only slowed down. Roy sensed the driver would not honor him 

by coming to a dead halt and immediately jumped off the bed.' ’ 
The truck was picking up speed by the time he hit the ground. 

Roy wanted to look back and see if Elmore was waving goodnight 
to him. But he decided against it. He might collect a dirty 
look from Carnes. He hurried -home. Blanche was asleep, but 
she had left a stewer of cocoa warming on the kitchen range. 

Roy was hoping he would not lose any sleep. But that was 
not to be. He tossed and tumbled on his cot all night. The 
nearest he came to dozing was near day break when hi.s mind went 
through a hazy period. Then he heard Blanche stirring around 
in the kitchen. 

what would Blanche's face tell him when it came time to 
look at her this morning? Had the exploded scandal reached as 
far as her? Was it ever possible to tell : how far;gossdp had 
traveled ^<7 studying people s faces, or would most people keep 
unmentionable things like this to themselves? His sister might 
chose to do just that. What else could she do? C-et hysterical? 
Send him to some crank of a minister in some church? That did 
not sound like Blanche. More likely she would think the matter 
over for days, even months before she decided if it was necessary 
to act at all.' 

However, he was in for a surprise. Something entirely 
different had come up. L a st night, about eight o'clock, Blanche 
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had gotten a telegram. She had not stayed up to bother him 
with it last night, but this morning she pushed the slitted 
envelope out for him to read. 

"No, it's not about Cliff. It's about Mama," she said. 

Mr. Blair had sent it from Gloriona. It read, "Your 
mother taken to Memorial Hospital in Rayo possible heart attack 
.letter following." 

I 

For a moment Roy forgot about studying Blanche s face to 
see if Velma hao passed on what her husband "knew". His mother 
had sent him more than one five dollar "loan". These little 
bills included in the folds of her letters were what had en¬ 
abled him to lead an unstinting life through the summer. August, 
and his first governmental paycheck were not yet here. Yes, 
by counting pennies and by begging at the personnel office for 
advances he could get by until his own money came in, but the 
thought that he might have been the cause of his mother having 
a heart attack was terrible to bear. Over and over he read 
the words, "possible heart attack". The word "possible" stuck 
in his mind and caused him to whisper it out loud. 

Blanche must have caught the whisper, but she kept on pre¬ 
paring breakfast. There must be some reason why she was not 
explaining more. Surely she had called to Gloriona last night 
as soon as she had gotten the wire. Blanche would not neglect 
sickness. The minute anyone's health was in danger she stopped 
everything to help out. 

But now she was pouring grease from the bacon and muttering 
something about not being able to use the oven this morning to 
make buttered toast. 

While he was still looking at the word "possible" she handed 
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him the butter dish and said, "I had to put the bread in 
that silly electric toaster. You'll have to butter it yourself. 
When I turned on the oven this morning I smelled gas leaking 
some where in the kitchen. Yes, the blue flame popped on in 
the oven, but a leak was still getting out some place. I didn't 
dare keep it turned on. I'll have to call Mr. Carnes and see if 
he has time to come over and fix it today. Did you fellows get 
in early last night?" 

Roy looked at his sister closely. Was she playing games 
with him? Was she making him as uncomfortable as possible, 
first by refusing to explain more about the telegram, and then 
by hinting that she would have to call up the awful Art Carnes? 
He remembered that Skirvin's gas range only looked new. It was 
not. He had heard Cliff and Blanche telling how Art Carnes 
had found it for them at a bargain price, something an appliance 
company had repossessed. Something else about Carnes promis¬ 
ing to fix it himself if it went wrong. He had worked for a 
hardware firm when he was going to college. 

But why didn't she explain about their mother?- He would 
have to bring the subject up himself. 

"H 9 ve you called Mr. Blair?" he asked. 

Blanche was moving rapidly around the range. Even though 
it was Saturday morning and she had no classes she went about 
her household chores as though she must rush to get them done. 
She was a woman who could not relax. Spare time was a dangerous 
vacuum that must be filled quickly, so she always kept a long 
list of projects to attack in periods of lull. 

She put and eggs and bacon in her brother's plate, took 
a breath, and pushed at her forehead as though to remove stray 
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hair. The truth was it was only a nervous gesture. She had 
fixed her hair perfectly the first thing on arising. 

"Roy, we have to talk about money matters," she said. 

"Money matters?" What did she mean? Had she telephoned 
to Oklahoma and discovered that their mother was facing an enor¬ 
mous hospital bill? Or was this a very round about prelude to 
asking what he had done with the twenty-five dollars. What a 
fool he had been to send that money to a man he hardly knew. But 
it seemed like such a romantic gesture at the time, giving away 
everything he owned to show he could not stand being dropped 
completely. If they were about to speak about this then the 
very mildest thing he could hear would be, "Youive shown the wildest 
sort of immaturity." But much worse than his immaturity would 
come out. 

When his sister answered his question her voice was still 
composed. Blanche was not twisting her napkin nor jabbing at 
the butter dish with her knife. From all outward appearances 
she was nothing worse than slightly annoyed. But this could be 
the lull before the storm. 

"Yes, money matters," she said. "I don't want to nag. 

For one thing I'm too busy for that. There's my school teaching 

job. I have to think about moving to Colorado in little more 

* 

than a month. There's the house to keep up, the garden to care 
for, and life must go on here in the community. Our mother being 
sick is something added to this. I want you to try to realize that 
looking after h aua is as much your problem as it is mine." 

She stopped to eat her toast and eggs, a convenient pause 
in which Roy should ask another question. He decided it would 
be bad strategy to do so. True, it seemed the conversation 
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was directed away from Larry Thorpe and aimed at their moth¬ 
er. But conversational drifts can veer about in an instant. 

He nibbled on his toast and kept quiet. 

things had oeen going so well between him and his sister 
for several weeks. Now, this morning, he was back to the same 
crossroads he had faced when he moved in with Blanche. If she 
pushed him too far he must leave. 

Leaving would be very hard. It would not be a matter of 
striking out to roam the country as he had once imagined. It 
could mean .that he would have to stop eating breakfast in the 
middle of a bite, walk back to the porch and pack his things 
while his sister screamed his faults at the top of her voice. 

It could mean that he would have to spend the weekend in the 
cheapest sort of flop house until he could get to the personnel 
office Monday morning and ask for another advance. And what 
would he write his sick mother?. 

He kept quiet, and Blanche kept quiet. After eating one 
egg she spoke. "Brother Gallagher plans to come by tomorrow after 
his church services. I'm giving him the corn and tomatoes in our 
garden. I won't have time to can them myself, and Mrs. Gallagher 
will put them up and give them to Georgia." 

"Brother Gallagher?" 

"You know. The minister out at Pristine. I wonder if you 
could plan to be here tomorrow and help him pick the tomatoes?” 

"Yes." 

Silence for a few more moments and a few more mouthfuls. 

It was Blanche who broke the deadlock. "The money matters we 
have to talk about concern telephone calls. I made one call 
to Rayo last night, and we should put in another one to Gloriona 
this morning. There may be other calls and other expneses in 
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connection with Mama's sickness. 

"Fortunately, Mama doesn't have a heart attack as that 
telegram said. She's got diabetes. I don't know how much 
it will cost to get her back on her feet, but the nurse I talked 
to last night seemed to think she could keep on teaching school 
this fall. Surely she's got enough saved up to pay for this 
one night in the hospital and whatever tests they've run. Un¬ 
less you've drained -her dry. Roy, how much money has she sent 
you this summer?" 

A sudden question. And gust as suddenly Roy decided to 
be honest. His mother was sick. He was in trouble with Carnes. 

It would not help his conscience to lie, so he told her. "Fif¬ 
teen dollars." 

"Fifteen." Blanche sucked in her breath. "Fifteen, and 
I thought it was only ten. "Well, I won t ask you what you've 
spent it on. But there's no reason at all why you can't help 
out if any expenses crop up with Mama. There's three of us 
children. Rena's husband and my husband are adults earning money. 
If anything really expensive comes along, of course we will 
bear the brunt of it. But you are earning money too. And on 
little things like phone calls I think you should help out. 

Now then, last night the nurse at Rayo told me they would be re¬ 
leasing Mama early this morning. That Mr. Blair promised to come 
and pick her up. She ought to be back in Gloriona by eleven. 

We must call her by noon to find out exactly what happened. 

I think you should pay for that phone call." 

What a relief. The Carnes business had not come up at all. 
Of course he would pay for this morning's phone call. It wouldn't 
be over a dollar or two. He told -Blanche she was silly to make 
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such a fuss over a little amount like this. What else had she 
learned when-she called last night? It now seemed obvious 
that she had called someone as soon as she had gotten the tele¬ 
gram. 

Yes, -Blanche had called the hospital in Rayo last night, 
and had been unable to get anyone but the nurse in charge of 
their mama's ward. She was in a ward, not a private room. 

"I'm disgusted with this Mr. ^lair," she said. "From what the 
nurse told me any doctor in Gloriona could have revived Mama. 

But, apparently he lost ills head when Mama -fainted, and all he could 
think of was, 'hospital'. I can see him now, driving like 
lightning all the way down to Rayo just because there's no 
sign of a clinic with beds in ^loriona. So Mama is stuck with 
a hospital bill. There's also the tests they gave her to find 
out what it was. I know it's scarey to think that the rest of 
her life she'll have to take insulin shots, but people with 
that stuff do manage to live almost normal liv-es. It's not as 
bad as heart trouble." 

Again Blanche raked her hands over her hair as though 
brushing a great many things away. She had eaten only one egg., 

Now she arose to put her breakfast dishes away. "There's no 
coffee this morning," she said. The percolator's out of whack. 

I hate to call Art to fix that too. Last night Zelma told me 
he was going to be busy this week end. But we'll have to get 
him over here to look at this stove. Can you'smell any gas 
now?" 

Roy could not. -Blanche stepped over to the range to 
sniff at the oven. She was not as composed as she was pretend¬ 
ing to be. Since taking her new job she had been careful to 
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look neat and efficient at all times. The Job had given her 
morale and her self-confidence a boost, but it had not erased 
the fact that she was missing her husband. Ever since he had 
left she had been tense. Never once had she unwound and relaxed. 

Now she was filling the sink preparing to wash her own 
breakfast: dishes. Roy, himself, had hardly started to eat. 

If °liff had been here he would have reminded his wife it was 
not polite to leave the table before all were finished. But 
now she seemed not to notice that she had breached a minor rule 
of etiquette. 

"Something like this was bound to happen," she said ab¬ 
sent mindedly. "Mama will never listen to reason. She cannot 
look ahead and see what old age has in store for her. Work¬ 
ing for those Blairs this summer was the craziest thing she 
could do. Now we don't know what made her pass out. Was she 
out in her room? Was she in the kitchen? I'll bet anything 
she was fluttering around that old lady. I wonder why Mr. Blair 
was the one to send the telegram. From what I-can make out that 
wife of his is plenty able to do it. It would have looked bet¬ 
ter if she had. We don't know if he sent another telegram to 
Rena and Hollis in Oklahoma City. It's not likely he spent 
money on two telegrams. When we call her at noon today we'll 
have to find out if he's contacted Rena. If he hasn't that will 
mean another phone call we'll have to make. I suggest we split 
the cost of that one in half." 

Blanche was in such a distracted mood she didn't even 
finish washing her own dishes before she Jumped into something 
else to do—contacting Mr. Carnes. 

When she phoned them a neighbor girl answered the call 
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and said the man and lady of the house were out, "—shooting 
at the backyard fence." Was it important enough to call one 
of them to the phone? 

The girl must have meant that Mr. and Mrs. Carnes were 
having target practice, and Blanche told her no, "Only leave a 
message to call Mrs. Skirvin. My gas oven isn't working right." 

Several minutes passed and no call came in. Blanche went 
about her housework in her quick methodical way. From time to 
time she would pause to glance at the clock or look at the phone. 
Twice her eyes met Roy's, but neither time did she let her glance 
linger long enough to convey any special meaning. As minutes 
ticked by a vague frown puckered up her forehead. Impatiently, 
she said to her brother, "Roy, let's light that oven again. I 
could have been smelling things. Let's make sure something's 
wrong before we go any further." 

But as soon as she turned the knob they smelled gas whether 
the oven lit or not. After several such tests Blanche turned 
the thing off for good. 'I remember working for the Morrises in 
Grass Prairie. The neighbors next door had trouble like this. 

One day the man came in and lit a cigarette. Their whole kit¬ 
chen blew up. Glass sprinkled the side of Morrises'_house. It 
knocked the nieghoor all the way out to his porch. I'm afraid 
to mess with this oven until we can get someone trustworthy to 
look at it." 

Time drug on. They were almost through straightening up 
the house. Blanche had quit looking at the telephone ©atirely. 
Once she went over to the percolator, picked it up and .peered 
at it. "I wonder if you could try taking this thing apart," 
she said to Roy. It looks like the Carneses aren't going to 
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call. Don't go so far that you rear it up, but maybe it's gust 
a wire jerked loose." 

Roy eagerly went to work on the percolator. Anything to 
make it unnecessary to contact the Carneses again. The more 
hours and days he could put between the 'possum hunt and the 
next confrontation with Art the more likely that man would get 
cold feet about spreading gossip. A few things besides time 
worked in Roy's favor. Carnes would be bucking a relative of 
Cliff*'s, one of his long-time friends. A.lso the °kirvins were 
a couple who had gained considerable respect in the community. 
Stories about such a family might not be believed. The person 
who spread them would run the risk of cheapening himself instead 
of the party he talked about. 

Something else might be on his side too. Carnes did not 
"know" anything for sure. Roy had had sense enough not to admit 
sending twenty-five dollars, in fact, not to admit anything. 

Carnes could only blab what he had heard fropi Georgia. 

But he had to admit that right there he was touching a weak 
link in the chain. What had Larry Thorpe told his wife when they 
had their argument? What do husbands and wives throw at each 
other when they are so mad they can't think clearly? Again, 

Roy wished he had had sense enough not to do that thing with a 
stranger he had never seen before. If he could come out of this 
with his reputation in tact he would certainly be more cautious 
in the future. 

He could not find anything wrong with the percolator. The 
hands of the clock were nearing eleven. Blanche reminded him 
they should be calling Gloriona in a few minutes. It would show 
they cared for her if they could contact their mamavi.thin a few minute 
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of the time the Blairs brought her home from the hospital. 

The frown had disappeared from Blanche's face, and although 
she was working furiously at cleaning the house she seemed com¬ 
posed, like a woman who had made up her mind about something. 

"If you can't spot anything wrong with that contraption," she 
said, "forget it. And as far as the oven goes we can make-do 
with cold cuts until Monday when I can call a plumber from down, 
t own." 

What did she mean-' Was Blanche backing out from calling 
Carnes because she sensed something in the air?. Had 1 she over¬ 
heard some remarks and was now fitting two and two together? Or 
was she merely being cautious about asking too many favors of 
a friend?. 

It was impossible to tell. Just like last night when it 
was impossible to tell how much Elmore knew. Whatever was up 
Roy decided it was to his advantage to keep this matter unmen¬ 
tioned. What good would it do to confess? No one could help 
him out, least of all his sister. 

He was asking the operator to place a person to person 
call to Mrs. Hattie Grover in Gloriona, Oklahoma. This was 
more sensible than putting in a call to the Blair phone number. 

If she weren't back from the hospital or if she were too sick "to 
come to the phone they would be able to hear the operator find¬ 
ing out this information before they had actually run up a bill. 

Hattie was available. With Blanche standing as close as 
possible to the ear phone they heard Mr. -^lair's rich, frinedly 
voice tell the operator, "Just a minute, I'll have to call her 
in." 

Blanche whispered, "What does he mean, 'call her in'? 
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Have they stuck her back in that maid's room when she's hardly 
out of the hospital?." 

Seconds ran into minutes, and finally they heard their 
mother's voice say, "Hello", and the operator say, "Go ahead, 

Sir." 

Her voice sounded so old. When she said, "Is that you, 

Roy?" her words drug out as though she were an old grandma 
yelling from a crank type phone far and away back in the hills. 
Grover was also aware of her slight difference in accent, and 
it came home to him that his ..short stay in Bort Boomer had brought 
many changes. v, How, even .his.way of speaking was different. 

Mrs. Grover.had spoken only a few sentences before Blanche's 
reserve broke down. Up until then she had been the sensible 
daughter keeping a cool head while she tackeled several emer¬ 
gencies at once. But all at once she took the receiver out of 
Roy's hand and said, "Oh, Mama, is that you? It's so good to 
hear your voice. Are you all right?. What happened?- Is this 
stuff you've got serious?" 

Hattie spoke with her slow voice and said, "I feel pretty 
good, at least better than I did yesterday," and, "Oh, they 
say I should perk up in a few days, and I can teach school this 
fall," and, "I guess I was lucky they found out about this trouble 
before it really got out of hand." 

They had to pull it out of her sentence by sentence Just 
what had happened. Yesterday Mrs. ^lair was feeling poorly, 
a day when she was having fainting spells. Mama was helping 
her rise up from bed and slip into a bathrobe, and then, "—I 
don't know Just what happened, but everything started spinning 
around, and the next think I knew I woke up down at that clinic 
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in Rayo. It was real lucky that ri r. Blair happened to be 
sitting in the front room when I passed out." 

Their mother was quick to shift the questioning so she 
could find out about them. "How are. you folks getting along? 

I think of my children all the time. Have you heard from Cliff 
lately? I think of him all the time too." 

Blanche assured her everyone was fine, and that Cliff was 
holding up well, and that she was looking forward to being with 
him in Colorado in a little more than a month. "But it's you 
we're thinking of. Are the Blairs taking good care of you? 

Have they stuck you out in that room by the garage?: Did they 
call Rena or Hollis in Oklahoma City?. Will the Blairs let you 
spend the rest of the summer at their house?;" 

"Oh, yes, I'll keep on working here through August," said 
Hattie. "Mrs. Blair has been pretty nice about me getting sick. 
She's letting me take it easy for a few days until these insulin 
shots and a new diet get me back on my feet. No, I don't think 
anyone has called Rena." Then she hurried to speak of something 
that seemed important to her. "Say, I wanted to ask about the 
Morrises coming to visit you the last of August. I always liked 
that family. I wonder if I could come down to see you while 
they are there. It's been so long since I've talked to anyone 
from Grass Prairie. If I get to come down it will mean I will 
have a short little break before school starts in Spetember." 

Blanche told her of course she could come. It would be 
no trouble at all for her to visit while the Morrises were in 
Fort Boomer. Yes, it would be good to talk over old times at 
Grass Prairie. And she promised to call Rena just as soon as 
she and Roy hung up. 
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The call had drug on so long that Roy was beginning to 
worry about the bill he had promised to foot. The operator 
had given her three minute warning long ago, and it was with 
relief that he told his mother he was fine and promised to be¬ 
have himself and got to hang up. 

When they called the operator to find out how much the 
talk with their mother had cost they were both chagrinned to 
learn it was-nearly four dollars. Blanche immediately offered 
to pay half of that since the bill was so steep, and if they 
should run over three minutes while talking to Rena she would 
pay for all the overage. 

Their call to Oklahoma City caught. Rena in the midst of 
a luncheon she was giving for a group of University graduates 
who had just been inducted into the army. They were doctorates, 
like Hollis, and were about to be sent to various scattered 
destinations. 

"Oh, poor Mama," said Rena when she learned about Hattie. 
"Hollis," she called to someone in the distance, "get on the 
other extension. It's important." 

Another extension? Did Rena have a phone with two outlets 
in her own house? And she was giving a "luncheon"? Just the 
name of it sounded sophistocated, and Roy could hear the sound 
of symphonic music in the background. They must own a phonograph 
with a collection of classical records. 

Hollis broke in to express his deepest sympathy for "Mom", 
as he called Mrs. Grover. Neither he nor Rena showed any signs 
of hurrying to get the necessary news through cheaply. Apparent¬ 
ly long distance calls did not impress them. Rena first express¬ 
ed great shock to learn that her mother had an incurable disease, 
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but she could not hold that mood very long. She seemed com¬ 
pelled to talk about more pleasant things. 

"Roy," she said, "I hear you want to major in dramatics 
this fail. Oh, how wonderful!. It's swell. Just think of the 
new vistas that will open up for you. Such a thrilling learn¬ 
ing experience—" 

Blanche cut her off short and tried to get back to Mama. 
Rena, however, wanted to get back to "learning experiences", 
and she began telling about the one she and Hollis were facing. 
"We're being entrained for Philadelphia day after tomorrow. Just 
think of it, a new orientation in a great and historic city. 

And Hollis's work will be so challenging—research on hysteria 
among the new draftees—" 

Hollis broke in from the extension phone to say, "Please, 
the word, 'hysteria', is no longer used." 

"We do wish we could get to see Mama before we leave. But 
we have only one day left. Fortunately Hollis is an army man 
now, a Captain, and all of our things are being packed and shipped 
for us. Still we couldn't possible get down to Gloriona tomorrow. 
Even though some poor little privates will do our packing we 
have to stay here and watch them do it. I promise to call 
Gloriona the minute you hang up.. Roy, again,, my deepest congrat¬ 
ulations on your choice of majors." 

That call had run .on to three dollars and fifty cents. 

This outlay of phone bills was putting Blanche in a bad humor. 

"I suppose Hollis and Rena have fallen into a good thing. But 
they are still just kids, and all these softs things done for 
them doesn't seem quite right." 

The next day Mr. Gallagher did not come by to pick up 
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the corn and tomatoes destined for Georgia. But the offer was 
not shunned. It was just that he was too busy"to handle it personal! 
So he sent some local children down on horseback, four children 
on three horses. They brought a tow sack for the corn and a 
paste board box for the tomatoes. . 

The largest of this quartette was a girl about fourteen. 

She seemed perfectly at home on the bay mare she was riding and 
insisted a ten mile jaunt on horseback was nothing for her. The 
other three kids were not related. . .They.merely went.-to the same 
church. „ "Everybody up' in Pristine are helping Georgia out_,3! 
she explained. "Brother Gallagher is going to be busy all even¬ 
ing collecting quilts and blankets for her. He told us to ex¬ 
plain that to you. He said we were supposed to be real helpful, 
but not to tromp down your vines and things." 

The children pitched in to help Roy and Blanche pick the 
tomatoes and gather the corn. The girl was very impressed with 
the garden's lushness. Even the large box of tomatoes and the 
sack of corn would not make a big dent in the abundance of things 
just coming into ripness. The girl wondered what Mrs. Skirvin 
would do with all of it. "I hear you're going to be moving away. 

Can you take all this with you some how?" 

Blanche said no, but she would find a useful way to get 
rid of all of it. The girl was quite talkative, and it was easy 
to drag out news from her about Mrs. Thorpe. "Georgia and her 
husband are going back together," she said as though this were a 
great deveiopement that must be passed on to the world. "Mr. 
Gallagher fixed it up yesterday. Saturday he went all the way 
down to San Antonio and talked to Mr. Thorpe. It's all settled.. 
Georgia can move, her family down there and be with him while 
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he's in boot camp. That'll be about two months. Then they're 
going to move him some where else. Mr. Gallagher's fixed it up 
so Georgia can follow him on to wherever that is too. Maybe 
it's a good thing all their stuff burnt up, because they'll be 
moving around so much." 

She also told news about the 'possum hunt. James lived 
in Pristine, and he and his dad were building a cage for the fe¬ 
male 'possum and the five half-grown ones. "Everybody in Pris¬ 
tine have been around to look at them. They've all uncurled and 
are hiding up in a peach tree. James has got collars and ropes 
on them so they can't run away. Nobody's gotten them to eat 
anything yet. Do you think they'll die?-" 

When the two containers were full the girl very skillfully 
roped the box of tomatoes to the back of her saddle and put the 
sack of corn on another horse behind the larger of the two boys. 
The smaller boy and the little girl she put together on the 
third horse, and off they went for the long trip back to the 
Gallagher parsonage. It wouldn't matter if the tomatoes arrived 
slightly squashed because the parson's wife would can them to¬ 
night. They wanted to get all the donations for Mrs. Thorpe 
together as soon as possible because Georgia was hoping to get 
off to San Antonio to join her husband by Tuesday. The girl 
waved goodbye as she and her caravan disappeared down the street. 

That night Roy wondered if Mr. Gallagher had really been 
busy this Sunday afternoon, or had he sent the children down as 
substitutes so he could avoid confronting him and Blanche. There 
was no way to know for sure. But two days had passed since 
Friday night's "expose", and nobody had openly said or done 
anything. 
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That was fine. Just let things stay quiet. In only a 
few more weeks he would be out of River Terrace. 

In fact now he felt happier when he was down at the base 
checking loads of gravel than he did evenings when he was at 
home. The hot dusty work was a prolonged anesthetic that kept 
his mind befogged during most of the daylight hours. And when 
he got home he could use the excuse of tiredness to keep from 
taking part in the life in the nieghborhood. As soon as he reached 
the house, he took a bath, then worked in the garden, often at a 
break neck pace, until the sun was completely set. After supper 
he could kill time packing tools in the garage. At an early hour 
he could curl up on his cot on the back porch, listen to the 
leaves of the cottonwood trees in the yard next door and drift off 
to sleep. 

One day in early August a heavy rain drenched the whole 
area. Down town streets were flooded, and much of the low ground 
at the air base was left in an unpassable condition. Rear the 
gravel pit dangerous gulleys were washed in the ruts that the 
heavy dump trucks had pounded all summer long. Mr. Gates, al¬ 
ways something of an alarmist, predicted that half of the "flimsy 
berry crates they're calling a camp will wash away. The other 
half will leak like sieves.'.' 

But the truth was the buildings on the base, all now nearing 
completion, held up better than the drainage system did. The 
lashing rain had shown that the surveyors, not the carpenters, 
had under estimated the local weather, and it was tjbe crews with 
the tranist and rod who were called back to do their work over. 

This brought Art Carnes down to the gravel pit area. He 
showed up driving a green pickup truck, and all day long he 
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sped back and forth getting men and equipment in the right places. 

The first time he passed the chit shack Gates waved at 
him, a friendly little toss of the index finger, but Carnes did 
not return the greeting. His gaze was off in the distance as 
though he were tackling matters so weighty he couldn't bother 
_to fool with chit checkers. Gates didn't seem to mind this 
oversight. Some supervisors waved, others didn't. That was the 
way things in a big organization went. But Carnes's appearance 
made Roy uneasy. He knew good and well Art had not been too busy 
to return a greeting. He was snubbing Grover. 

The fact that Gates had waved at him was even more disturb¬ 
ing. He had not known Pearly and Carnes were well enough acquaint¬ 
ed to exchange greetings. And now Roy had to face the fact that 
gossip might spread out of the River ‘-terrace area and down to 
his immediate boss. 

If it did, what would Gates do? Would he become sulky 
and silent?. Would he start picking at Ro/s work to find errors? 
Would he challenge Grover outright to tell what he knew about the 
matter? 

Roy was still convinced that whatever happened he must 
keep a cool head. The worst thing he could do was let'them think 
he was on the run. Maybe he was not acting right by holing up 
in the house when he came home evenings. Maybe he should try 
to get back with the Cub Scouts again. Maybe he should even 
be brave enough to go down to the River Terrace Coffee °hop and 
eat a hamburger. 

In the early afternoon Carnes had whizzed passed the shack 
for the fourth or fifth time (never once looking at the occupants). 
Gates, of course, no longer waved, but he followed the pickup 
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with his eyes. "See that red-headed man in the green pickup?" 
he said to Roy. "Some feller. Last January when operations 
first started up he put in the sewers down her on the lower end 
of the camp. Quite a man.. How tall would you Judge him to be? 

Six one, six two?- Whichever it is he's all muscle, no fat, 
no flabby stuff any where." 

An hour or so later Carnes passed again, and Gates con¬ 
tinued his comments about him. "Some man. Right at the top 
of physical form. Why, Roy, you ought to know old Carnes. He 
lives out close to where you do. Maybe if you get on his good 
side you could end up with a better Job than peggin' chits." 

Roy remained silent, something he should not have done. 

It caused Pearly to look at his face to see why. But if he saw 
something there he didn't comment on it. Gates's mind often got 
stuck on one subject which he would bring up off and on all day 
long. Today he was on Carnes's qualities as a man. 

"Used to be a woman working over in the payroll office," 
he said. "She was stuck on him. I could tell she was because 
every time he would come to get his crew's checks she would sort 
of suck in her breath and ease from one foot to the other. I 
don't think she ever made out with him though. Old Art ain't 
the type to flirt around." 

Towards quittirg time, when Carnes's pickup had again passed, 
Gates came out with a slightly more Juicy story, one that he had 
probably been building up to all day. It only inidrectly related 
to Carnes, but it was about illicit passion, a subject Pearly 
brought up every chance he got. "Last winter, when every body 
was working down here on the lower end,the contractors drug a 
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litt'le trailer house over to that rise. They had a Mexican girl 
selling sandwiches in it. Prettiest figure you ever s aw. Well, 
Carnes had a strapping boy about eighteen years old working on 
his crew, a kid who used to play football in highschool. He joined 
the navy last May. Well, one day we heard Lupita screaming and 
hollering to Carnes. He left the trailer and came back in about 
an hour. She began screaming again. By quitting time it was 
out all over camp. Lupita wanted Carnes to do something about 
that football kid. She claimed he had made her pregnant. The 
boy denied it. Carnes fired him any way. A couple of . days 
later the contractors moved the trailer out. Somebody said Lup¬ 
ita went back to El Paso, and some said she went all the way to 

California. Pretty bad a woman gettin 1 in a fix like that. Not 

as bad for a Mexican as for a white, but bad any way." 
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must be why did they always talk about someone in a mixed up 
mess? 


Old Pearly was now looking far out toward the horizon.. 
Maybe his mind was floating through the clouds, but it might 
be floating down the gutter. What goes on in other people's 
minds? Maybe Carnes's story had already reached Gates, and it 
had worked him up so much that he had to pop off, and this 
routine story of backyard fornication was the bravest he could 
get c- 

Roy shifted from one foot to the other. He also sucked 
in his breath. Probably he was behaving as suspiciously as 
that woman in the payroll office had done when Carnes walked in. 

This man Carnes was weighing on his mind. He was so con¬ 
fusing. His own sister and brother-in-law liked him. People 
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such as Gates thought he was good-looking. To Roy he was 
loathesome. ' 

No, even the loathesomeness was mixed up and confused. 
There was no denying Art was handsome. Perhaps that was why 
he was also loathesome, someone.attractive who had been poison 
from the very beginning. 

Could he do something to get himself out of this fix? 

Just drop the whole idea that he was homosexual? Maybe he had 
been wrong when he read the nude magazine and calssified him¬ 
self as queer. But everything had fitted so well, the text, 
the pictures, the whole aura of that pulpy little sheet was 
like seeing your own face in a mirror or Tunning across your 
own handwriting in a bag full of signatures. 

But as far as he was concerned there was nothing wrong 
with him. He was built just like all the other boys. He liked 
to hear and tell dirty jokes about fornication. When the high- 
school boys whispered in corners about making such and such a 
girl he would get as worked up, it seemed like, as any of them. 

He was always spinning day dreams about sexual intercourse, 
just like the other boys. 

Just like them? Maybe not quite. In fact he knew for 
sure it wasn't quite. The day dreams he had were always about 
two other people doing it, not himself at all. When he projected 
himself into the story he would do so by turning the girl into 
him. Then it would be just two men, himself and another one. 

But he might break himself from this habit. Maybe he 
could get himself into the picture by erasing the other man. 

Then he would surely be just like the others. 

He began to switch from one foot to the other so fast that 
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nearly asked what was the matter. 

"Oh nothing," he said. "It's stuffy in here. We couldn't 
take out one of these windows, could we?" 

"What's the matter with you?. Both of them are already 
out. I lilted them out of their groove this morning." 

"Oh. Well, there aren't any trucks coming right now. I 
think I'll walk around outside." 

Outside everything was covered with fine, powdery silt, 
the river boutom kicked up by the trucks and parched by the 
zenith sun. Dust or no dust the outdoors was better than the 
inside of that gloomy little shack with walls so close together 
you felt like thrashing them apart with your hands so you could h 
room to breathe. The trouble was he was imagining people were 
talking about him. 

Oh, but there was no imagining to it. They were. The 
reason Carnes had Jumped on him was he had let himself get to 
careless^, too smart. The way he had been flirting right and 

left someone was bound to take him down a peg. He must learn 
to be careful. 

A few days later he was riding-on the city bus, the leg 
of his trip home which took him from the lake to the down town 
corner where he changed buses. A new' driver was on duty, one 
with a bald head. 

Roy haa been staring at his bald head a long time, and 
his mind was beginning to make up elaborate stories about it. 
People were dead wrong about bald heads. They were attractive 
instead of embarrassing. Those Jokes about men sinking good 
money on useless hair restorers must be wrong. This bus driver, 
for example, was quite good-looking, and you could tell his 
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lack of a part didn't bother him at all. The only problem 
with baldness would be getting your hair to thin out in an 
attractive pattern. This fellow had a few sprigs left in the 
center front that he would be better off not to have. Larry 
Thorpe's hair line had receded exactly right. 

Roy squirmed in his seat. The bus was so hot. So many 
people were getting on. And he had let his mind wander again 
into forbidden paths. Bald heads should not interest adoles¬ 
cent boys.. Bald heads had led him to thinking of Larry Thorpe. 
Larry Thorpe had gotten him into trouble., A few days ago he 
had resolved to force himself to think of women. Their breasts, 
for example. Men were always drooling about tits, and to him 
they were awkward things. Women must always be finding that 
they are getting in the way.. Men's nipples, on the other hand, 

Never mind this.. He must look around for an attractive 

woman• 

The bus was so sweltering he wanted out of it. A woman 
was sitting across from him. Forty with a large bossom. Stiff- 
ling hot inside the bus. The palms of his hands and his arm 
pits were getting soaked with sweat. The woman was glaring at 
him. Maybe he had a wild look in his eye. With difficulty he 
restrained the impulse to pull the cord, get off at the next 
stop and rejoice in a breath of fresh air. 

No, he must control himself. How ridiculous to let some¬ 
thing as ordinary as a bossom get him upset. And how pointless 
it would be to jump off the bus for no reason. Thirty minutes 
before the next one came along. A useless delay. -Blanche would 
wonder what had happened to him. 


were 
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He placed the palms of his hands on his knees and looked 
down at the floor, in this way he controlled himself. When 
he got off the bus for his down town transfer he purposefully 
ogle d a slender girl who had set her hair in beautiful blonde 
waves. He forced himself to notice her small breasts. 

Instantly she turned and glared at him. But at the same 
time she lifted her. shapely hand to her curls and brushed one 
of them behind her ear. 

Certainly she was pretty. She posed like a movie star 
on a magazine cover. Ah yes, flirting was easy. And without 
lying to himself he knew he was attracted to her. He let his 
mind expand on this initial spark of attraction. He would build 
it into a sex dream. 

How terrific it would be to take her to an expensive res¬ 
taurant like the ones Claudet Colbert went to in films. He - 
would be walking with her between the tables, soft carpets. He 
would be pulling out her chair for her. With great poise she 
would sit. Music would come from a hidden spot in the wall. 

As they exchanged small talk a waiter would come to take their 
order. The. waiter presents an over sized menu with a sophistocated 
black and silver cover. As he unfolded it in front of Roy it 
would be possible to notice the hair on the back of his hands. 

Hair? A male waiter? He was on the wrong track again. 

For one thing, never in his life had he been to a restaurant 
where men waited tables. The fact that he saw such things in 
movies was no excuse. Cut the men out. 


He looked around to find the girl with the blonde waves 
and discovered while dayrdreaming he had let her slip completely 
away. Oh well, maybe it was just as well. If he had continued 
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to ogle her she might slap his face. Girls in movies did that.. 
This was something else he could not understand. why would 
any man be so clumsy as to provoke a woman into slapping his 
face?. His own experience had been that girls were no trouble 
at all to get along with, that is in places like restaurants 
and school rooms. 

Restaurants. The blonde would order, and the music that 
he had previously placed as coming from the walls would now be 
coming from a sizable orchestra in the back. Other couples 
would get up to dance, and so would this blonde. She would have 
on a stylish evening gown in black georgette, like the scraps 
in the cellar. Gold pumps, like the hardware on the orange atom¬ 
izer—and Clark Gable would come along and swoop her into a 
slinky rumba— 

Roy gasped and blotted the image out of' his mind. He, 
himself, was supposed to swoop her into his arms, not Clark Gab¬ 
le. 

He fidgeted on the sidewalk. Where was the River Terrace 
bus? Had he misseo it while fooling with silly imaginings?. The 
sidewalk was getting so crowded he wished he could hurry up and 
get out in the suburbs into fresh air. 

Across the street from the bus stop was woolworth's. The 
sales part only occupied the street floor, but above that the 
building arose for three more stories. On its roof was a large 
bill board, a fancy one with electric lights around the edges 
which flashed on and off even in the day time. 

Two workmen had lowered a scaffold in front of the bill board 
and were pasting up a new add. One of the workmen paused to 
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push back his white painter's cap to scratch his head. Or was 
it to wipe the sweat from his brow? It must be extremely hot 
up tr.ere with the electric lights and the direct sun. 

The brow which he wiped extended very far back. He was 

bald. 

In addition to that the picture they were pasting up was 
a beach scene with a bald headed man lifting up a glass in a toast, 
his muscular shoulders were bronzed with sun tan. In the back¬ 
ground you caught a bit of an umbrella, some sand and the sugges¬ 
tion of surf. His broad shoulders were covered only with the 
thin straps of a striped swim shirt. His hairy arm was holding 
up something, perhaps a stein of beer or even a soft drink. Roy 
didn t bother to notice. Giving in completely to his inner urg- 
ings he decided to stare at this grand, over done man. 

Ah, it was a relief to do so. Enough of this chastizing 
himself. The sidewalk no longer seemed crowded, and the sun 
was not hot. He stood there and stared. 

Several cars in the street were stopping for the traffic 
light. Roy's powerful reverie was broken by hearing a woman 
laugh—"Yeee, hee, hee hee!" 

Women were always laughing, but this laughter had a taunt¬ 
ing quality to it. There was no fun in it at all. Roy was aware 
that several people were looking out at the stopped traffic to 
see who was making this discordant noise. Grover looked also. 

-he woman was in the iront seat of a tan DeSoto, an ex¬ 
pensive looking model, too expensive to match the three working 
class persons inside. Driving the DeSoto was a middle-aged man 
who looked like an oil field rough-neck dressed up in a cheap 
suit for a week long spree. 


Another woman, pretty with large breasts, was crammed 
into the front seat beside him. Neither she nor the driver 
were doing the laughing. Both were staring at Roy, a funny 
look on their faces. As soon as the driver caught Roy's eye 
he turned back quickly to look at the traffic. The girl with 
the large breasts frowned and began examining the nail polish 
on her fingers. 

The front seat was just wide enough to accomodate a second 
woman. Apparently the rough-neck had two of them on his string 
and had pushed them both in the front seat. The one nearest 
the window had small black eyes, and her gaze was boring into 
Roy's forehead. She was the one doing the jeering. 

Roy had never seen her before. Before he let himself get 
uncomfortable he must make sure that she wasn't putting the 
beady eye on someone behind him. After all, he had been letting 
his imagination get out of hand, fancying that his "queerness" 
was as visible as a white shirt. He turned and looked behind 
him, and the woman cackled that much harsher. She was managing 
to make it very obvious that, she meant Roy and only him. When 
he turned back to face her she locked eyes with him, and her 
hoots rose up an octave higher. 

Her hair was as black as her eyes, a little too long to 
be fashionable. Once she had had a permanent,' but most of it 
was gone. Her lean face had a hard, competent look. Her suit¬ 
like dress, while not shabby, had a practical cut to it. She 
was a woman who would go to a certain amount of trouble to follow 
fashion, but would not over do it. A cafe waitress? No, not 
the restaurant type, a grubby little diner, one in which she 
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would have been slinging hash for about twenty years. Maybe 
she had been 'forced to make ends meet by shadier practices. 

The traffic light changed, ‘-'-'he rough-neck drove his car 
forward, but the woman poked her head out the window so she 
could laugh at Roy all the way down the block to the next stop 
light. It was red, and the Desoto stopped again. The brunette 
kept up her cackle and her bullet gaze. Only when the signal 
turned green and the car moved out of hearing did she stick 
her head back inside. 

The feeling of relief that Roy had felt from openly star¬ 
ing at the man on the billboard vanished. Again the sidewalk 
seemed crowded and the sun hot. 

Now he didn't have to imagine penple were staring at him. 
They were. A young man in work clothes standing on the curb. 

A whore jeering at him from a car window. Someone sniggered. 

If they really knew why she had given him the horse laugh 
they might do something besides snigger. 'Where had she come 
from? A friend of Zilla's? To her, of course, twenty-five 
dollars in a letter would mean only she had found a sucker who 
was willing to overpay the price of prostitution. 

That twenty-five dollars. Everybody was getting the wrong 
idea about it. He had sent it because of a much more far-fetched 
dream than buying a blow job. Rather it was something like 
a millionaire leaving all his wealth to a penniless person. 

Only Roy's entire wealth was limited to twenty^five dollars.. 

Now the idea seemed silly even to him. He was learning. Re 
was learning to be very careful. 

Finally, he got home to River Terrace. All evening he 
watched Blanche to catch any signs that she might also have 
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heard something. But her manner gave away nothing. She ap¬ 
peared completely preoccupied with the pile of things she had 
to do before Mama and the Morrises arrived and before she must 
rent the house and leave for Colorado. 

He didn't know what to think of her poker face and her 
big show of being so busy she couldn't relax. She might really 
be that rushed, or it might be a put-on. It left him up in the 
air. He didn't know where he stood. 

Just how would Blanche take news of a scandal like this? 

Two months ago when he first came to live in her house she had 
been fearless about reforming his every little weakness. When 
she found out about this new "big" weakness would she launch a 
reform movement equally as fearlessly? Or would she behave Just 
as she was doing now, pretend she hadn't heard? 

He himself couldn't decide which would be the easier be¬ 
havior for him to face. If she got nasty he would grit his teeth, 
say nothing and leave. Breaking up the family, especially with 
Mama about to make a visit,would be bad. But at least it would 
show he was independent enough to strike out on his own, and 
maybe a year or so from now Blanche would apologize, and the 
family could get back together again. The worst would be over, 
and they would have a better understanding of each other's metal. 

Where as this pretending nothing had happened had its 
draw backs. It might mean they could get through Mama's visit 
without a big row. But sooner or later the subject would have 
to come up. Pretending it didn't exist merely postponed the 
matter. 

The weather was so hot he had a nosebleed shortly before 
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he went to bed. Blanche insisted he keep an ice pack by his 
cot in case it should start up again in the middle of the 
night. Fortunately, it did not. But even so, he still had 
trouble sleeping. Along toward mid-night he rolled up some 
blankets and spread a pallet on the lawn in the middle of the 
back yard. The night air was so still it could not even shake 
the leaves on the cottonwood trees next door. Finally he drift¬ 
ed off to sleep. 

Two mornings later, when the sun was scarcely up, he was 
walking over to catch the bus when a car drove up and stopped 
beside him. It was Mrs. Carnes in their new Fontiac. Its fresh¬ 
ly waxed body and vestigial running board rested only a few 
inches from him. 

"Could I give you a ride down town?" she asked. 

What an unexpected surprise. He didn't know what to do. 

Why was she out at such an early hour? Everyone knew her of¬ 
fice did not open until eight and she never left her house un¬ 
til a quarter after seven. The whole neighborhood also knew 
she seldom made the gesture of offering anyone a ride. But 
here she was, ready for work, clothed in conservative white 
linen which made her look so aristocratic. 

Immediately he suspected the worst of her. Why couldn't 
both she and her husband leave him alone? She had deliberately 
sneaked up beside him with a slow running motor, a dirty trick. 
And she had asxed to take him—not two blocks to the bus stop—- 
but all the way down town. He was forced to make a decision 
in a split second's time. If she had wanted to give him a free 
ride why hadn't she telephoned th-e invitation before she left 
the house, and he would have had a chance to refuse. Now, if 
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he said, yes, he would be stuck with her for a forty or fifty 
minute ride. If he said, no, it would sound like he was pout¬ 
ing. 

If only the summer were over and he were out of River 
Terrace so he could forget about that foolish letter he mailed 
to a man he hardly knew. 

"Sure," he said. 

What else could he saiy? If ever there was a time to stick 
by his plan to appear unconcerned this was it. She was the 

wife of the man who was out to get him in hot water. Who knows, 
she might be the real cause of the ruckus, the smart manipula¬ 
tor who inflamed her husband to do the dirty work. Calmness.and 
confidence were the only sensible weapons. 

He hoped his face looked cheerful a s he circled behind the 
car to get in the front seat beside her. Immediately he must 
begin a pleasant conversation, because silence would indicate 
he was dreading the ride. He could think of nothing but the 
weather, so he said, "It's a scorcher, isn't it?" 

She smiled at this trite attempt to make idle chatter. 

And as she moved the car competently down the road she brought 
up a more important subject, bureaucratic ineffeciency. 

"City Transit has made a grand mess of things, haven't 
they-''" she said. "We tax payers will have t© suffer for their 
dwaddling. A year ago they could have bought out Jones's whole 
block for a thousand dollars. Now Zilla is holding them up 
for five times that amount, and it looks like she's going to 
get it. And it's the same story with all the other property 
they should have bought ye§rs ago. But they've put it 'off 
until land has gone sky high. After all, Fort Boomer is no 
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buses parked over night beside the road is ridiculous. They 
should have built a whole series of decent car barns five years 
ago when land and labor was cheap." 

Roy had never heard details about the City Transit's 
quest for land. He had only heard that Zilla's crowd was try¬ 
ing to make a killing off of Jones's property.. Velma's author¬ 
itative analysis of the bus line's problems was new, and a littl 
bit disgusting, to him. It sounded like she was pretending to 
know more than she did. Mrs.. Carnes should stick to minding 
her own business and leaving the city alone. 

But the bus company was not all. She also had an opinion 
on the coming referendum to allow the sale of beer inside the 
city limits. Roy, himself, had only heard that such an item 
might be on the ballot in November, but Velma spoke as though 
there was no doubt about its being on the ballot nor any doubt 
about its winning. 

"It's childish to try to keep it out any longer," she 
said. "Beer and drinks stronger than that are sold on all the 
army bases. The down town merchants might as well get their 
share of it. The disgusting thing is all the slick promotion 
that's going to come off. The breweries have hired this New 
York out fit to put out a lot of bally-hoo. Manfried's I think 
they are called. One of those-smooth oily advertising firms 
from Madison Avenue. You've probably seen the bill board stuff 
they've already put up. Drinking beer on the beech. Just like 
soda pop and stuff like that. It's sickening. My own opinion 
is the poeple of Fort Boomer have enough gumption to vote it 
in because it will make money. That sleezy advertising is not 
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necessary." 

Roy had never heard of Manfried's and had only vaguely 
heard of Radis on Avenue. Hor had he associated one billboard 
sign with a big money campaign to win an election. Mrs. Carnes 
was certainly knowledgeable. 

She was also pretty. Her hairdo was neither severely 
mannish nor girlishly fluffy. The balance between was just 
right. The few curls around her forehead made her complexion 
glow at its prettiest. Did she wear makeup? He could not be 
sure. 

The way she sat on the car seat was perfect, neither too 
straight nor slumped, but relaxed the way a healthy, athletic 
person should sit.„ Her clothing followed the same idea, stylish, 
but comfortable. 

How ola was she? Roy had never thousht of hev henanoo 

she was a married woman who held down a prestigeous job. You 
never expect a departmental boss to be mixed up in little games 
of sex, Highscbool girls twittered and cooed to catch a. boy friend. 
But surely you were saie with a confident creature like Velma. 

Safe?- Why should he worry about being safe? Perhaps be¬ 
cause he had stopped to specualte how old she was. Cliff was 
about twenty-four. Art couldn't be more than a year older than 
he was. Why Velma was in her mid-twenties, not middle aged at 
all. Maybe she was playing a game that was more advanced than 
the highschool level. 

He must not let himself trust her nor be captivated by 
her beauty. She had left home a good hour early just to pick 
him up. Velma would not change her- routine unless there was a 
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reason for it. Yes, her small talk about city government 
implied she was not going to use crude tactics like her hus¬ 
band. But he could not believe she would go so far as to work 
against the man she had married. When a man wants to stomp 
you in the dirt his wife will not carry you to work as a fav¬ 
or . 

Or maybe she will.. Roy didn't know. 

It would be a funny twist if Velma should try to wear 
the pants in this argument. It would be laughable if old Carnes 
carried his dramatic gossip home to his wife only to have her 
say, "So what?" Mrs. Carnes had a mind of her own, and she 
might try to smooth this matter over. She might even be the 
sort to go against her husband just to see him fume and snort. 

It would be amusing if the hot tempered Art had to put up with 
a mate who would seldom back him up. 

But such as that was pure speculation. Right now he didn't 
know what Mrs. Carnes was up to. All he knew was he was riding 
with a beautiful woman dressed in pure white except for a blue 
turquoise ring. Blanche wasn't as pretty nor as confident as 
this creature was. What a sister Velma would make for some one. 
Did she have a brother? 

A sister. A brother. Why did he have to think of sisters 
at a time like this? Come to think of it her offering him a 
ride was slightly degrading. He was so harmless it didn't mat¬ 
ter whether she picked him up or not. 

Suddenly she was talking about another subject. "You and 
Blanche don't have long to be here in River Terrace, do you?" 
she asked. 

A month ago he could have answered a simple yes or no. 
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But now he was having to watch every little word to make sure 
he wasn't falling into a trap. What a way to live. He had 
better plan some way to get out of this fix. 

"You haven't been very happy here, have you Roy?" she 
continued. River Terrace isn't quite your type of place. I 
mean you con t do the things the people there usually do, do 
you? " 

He dici not like for people to tell him he, was unhappy. 

There was no way to reply to a statement like that. If you 
admitted it was true you were confessing you couldn't handle 
your affairs. If you denied it she wouldn't believe you. 

"—You have broader interests, don't you?" she was say¬ 
ing. 

He decided to deny it. "Why no. I like River Terrace 
very much," he said. 

"Impossible. You sit at home nine-tenths of the evenings. I've 
never seen you going any where week ends. Blanche has kept 
you tied to the yard and garden, and you aren't the agricul¬ 
tural type at all. fou came from some little town in eastern 
Oklahoma, didn t you? And l believe your parents are separated. 

It's perfectly natural that you would have a hard time adjust¬ 
ing. What you oeeo. is to get into something that interests you." 

He replied that he did like working in the garden, but 
she paid no attention to him. "I hear you plan to major in 
dramatics this fall," she continued, and without waiting for 
him to confirm or deny the rumor she gave her opinion of it. 

"It may be good for you to spend a semester or two in that stuff 
until you can find yourself. The training in speaking before 
an audience will be quite valuable. And you are rather awkward. 
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If you can get a teacher that's fit for anything a drama course 
might help you get out of that. You've never had any dancing 
lessons, have you?" 

What a foolish question. No one in Gloriona had ever 
taken dancing lessons. It was possible no one in Gloriona even 
knew how to dance. Drinking and dancing were things young people 
there did not do. But he did not have to tell her this. She 
told him. 

"—You have to get out from that Gloriona atmosphere. It's 
a good thing your sister took you as far as River Terrace, but 
it would have been better if you had spent the summer in one 
of the more sophistocated areas of Fort Boomer. Do you remem¬ 
ber Dolores Fox?" 

Dolores Fox. Fox. Malcolm Fox. Yes, he remembered that 
embarrassingly effeminate kid. And if Velma was trj^ing to cure 
him of homosexuality she was getting on the wrong track here. 

It was strange that she didn't realize this. But such were the 
defects of people who are determined to run everything. They 
know nothing of their own blind spots. 

"Dolores and Vinnie come from an interesting family," she 
said. "Examples of persons who have pulled themselves up by 
their own bootstraps. You would never guess that Dolores and 
Vinnie were both raised in Pristine. They left and since have seen 
much of the world. Dolores gives dancing lessons in her studio 
near the University. It might be possible for you to take-a 
■few before the summer is over. She's good at the Latin dances, 
rumbas, sambas. Her group classes in the evenings are quite 
reasonable, and you will have a chance to meet some very nice 
girls." 
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Some nice girls. It would do no good to tell her that 
he had known nothing but nice girls all his life. But at least 
the reason for giving him a ride was now clear. The Carneses, 
thanks to Velma, were going to be agreeable. They might let 
a little gossip spill over at the edges, but they were not 
going to scatter it wholesale. 

He was beginning to see light at the end of the tunnel. 

If he behaved himself all could go well. Behaving himself meant 
finding some nice girls. 

It might mean he would have to dance with them. That 
was supposed to be fun. Everyone said it was. He knew how 
you went about it. You held her right hand in your left and 
placed your other hand on her back. That would be easy enough 
to to learn. 

But he saw no reason to rush into dancing before the sum¬ 
mer was over, and there was certainly no reason for him to take 
up with Dolores and Vinnie. If he was going to turn over a 
new leaf their nephew must be left behind. 

By the time Velma had let him out in front of Woolworth 1 s 
she had changed the conversation back to more solid things. 

The new clover leaf system, for example, was so poorly planned 
it would be out of date by the time they got it finished. 

Things went easier at work that day. 'When he got home 
he found two important letters for Blanche, one from his mother, 
and one from the Morrises. It turned out both parties would 
arrive for a visit at about the same time. Mama said her bus 
would come in next Friday at noon, and the Morrises stated they 
would drive in early the same "evening". Mama insisted she 
was feeling much better since she had started taking her insulin 
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shots, and Mrs. Blair had been treating her with real consider¬ 
ation ever since she had had her "spell". Mrs. Morris explained 
they would not have a great deal of time to visit at Blanche's 
house since they would have other important things to do while 
they were in Fort Boomer. 

Blanche was so elated to learn a definite date when her 
old employers would come for a visit that she hardly noticed 
this last part of Mrs. Morris's letter. "Just think," she said, 
"it will be like when we were kids. Mama and the Morrises in 
the same house with you and 1. If only we had Rena and Papa here 
it would be a genuine family reunion-r-a little bit of Grass 
Prairie moved down to Fort Boomer." 

The times when the two parties of guests arrived did not 
turn out to be quite the same as either of their letters stated. 
Hattie, the first to change her schedule, called up that very 
night to say she was forced to clear out of Gloriona. Both 
Blanche and Roy were in the habit of going to bed early, and 
Just as they were making the rounds before turning out the lights 
Mrs. Grover's call came through. 

"Something terrible has happened here," she said in an 
excited voice. "Mr. Blair's wife keeled over dead at the supper 
table-*--" 

Roy was the -one who had answered the phone, and he noticed 
her strange wording, Mr. Blair's wife, instead of Mrs. Blair. 
Then, as her story poured out, she altered her reference even 
more.. 

"—Luther is taking it very calmly, but the rest of them 
are Just throwing fits. It's all over. It was over by the 
time she hit the dining room floor. There's nothing anyone 
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can do. The doctor has been here. They've already put a sheet 
over her, and the undertaker's going to be here any minute to 
carry her away. But some of them are still running around 
heating water for hot water bottles. It's over." 

By now Blanche was sharing the receiver with Roy, and 
she tried to get Hattie to be more specific. "But why do you 
have to leave Gloriona?" 

"I said Rrs. Blair has passed away," was her answer. Her 
tone indicated that should explain everything. "It wasn't can¬ 
cer or her kidneys or anything we were thinking of. It was 
her heart. She ate too big a meal, and died in an instant. I 
had fixed candied sweet potatoes the way she always told me to— 
this summer she had put on big rolls of fat—and she tanked up 
on a lot .of Ovaltine. She's always drinking Ovaltine. Well, 
she sort of belched and patted her lips with her napkin. And, 
blop-po, she went over backwards in her chair. Just like that. 
Luther and I rushed to put cold cloths on her face and stomach. 

But it was no use. Luther got on the phone, but the doctor 
was out delivering a baby. We couldn't get ahold of any doctor 
in town for an hour. By that time all the neighbors were in, 
and one of them started making nasty remarks about me. She 
wanted to know what I had put in the potatoes." 

Hattie's voice rose to a falsetto whine as she mimicked 
the teighbor's words, "Sweet potatoes never bother me at all. 

There must have been something wrong with them.". Then she dropped 
her tone to normal as she told how Mrs. Blair's sister drove 
seventy miles an hour from Rayo when Luther, Mr. Blair, called 
her. 

"She blew in about ten minutes ago. I don't need to wait 
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any longer. I can tell by the look in her eye that woman will 
never let me spend the night here. You can't imagine how Jea¬ 
lous some of these women are." 

"What are they Jealous about?" asked Blanche. 

Hattie ignored the question and explained that she was 
having to put the call through from a friendly school teacher's 
house. "I've already called the bus station. If I can get 
packed in time I can catch one in thirty minutes that will get 
me in fort Boomer at five o'clock tomorrow morning. It's the 
fastest schedule they've got. No lay-overs any where. Row I 
know five o'clock is a terrible hour to run in on you—" 

"We'll be down town to meet you," said Blanche. "Just 
keep calm, and try to get some sleep on the bus. We don't want 
you keeling over with a heart attack, too." 

As soon as she had hung up Blanche began to mutter. "That 
mother of ours is always making a mountain out of a mole hill. 

Get out of Gloriona. That's ridiculous. Surely some of those 
neighbors could have put her up for a few days. Running out so 
fast looks worse than if she had stayed calm." 

Blanche, however, remained thoughtful and did not attempt 
to explain why any of her mother's actions might look bad. A 
time or two she smiled to herself as she wondered whether to 
set the alarm for three-thirty or four. She finally chose 
four o'clock hoping the streets at that hour would be sufficient¬ 
ly deserted so tney could "get ready" as well as drive down 
town in an hour's time. 

Yes, both of them must drive down to meet their mother. 

She, herself, did not want to be out alone at that hour of the 
night, nor did she want to palm the Job off on to Roy. "When 
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Mama is being foolish we'd better face her together." 

Roy began to wonder if some incident might turn up in 
the next few days. No, he wasn't worried that some his own 
escapades might come to his mother's attention. She wouldn't 
believe them even if someone told her to her face. But Mama, 
herself might stir up a row. It hac been years since he had 
seen Mrs. Morris, but having her and Hattie Grover under the 
same roof didn't auger too well. And Mr. Morris would be there 
too. Aid his mother really tnink old man Morris was attractive? 
who knows? It had also been years since his mother had seen 
him, and a lot of water had run under the bridge since then. 

He was beginning to realize that his mother was a natural 
schemer. She must have been plotting some little game in the 
Blair household. He could remember the many times when she would 
lead one of the children off to one-side to "talk" to them. 

And in a low voice she would whisper something she didn't want 
the other children to know. Roy recalled it was usually some¬ 
thing he did not want to know either. But still, his mother 
had so many redeeming qualities. It was pleasant to look for¬ 
ward to their partialy family reunion in spite of the complica¬ 
tions that might be piling up. 

It seemed they had hardly gotten to sleep before Blanche's 
alarm went off. They had guessed right, the streets at that 
hour were close to being deserted. Two heavy trucks groaned 
their way around one of the clover leafs, and they had to follow, 
for a block, a tank-truck from the street cleaning department 
which was sluicing water into the gutters. Other than these they 
met no one. 


The bus station istelf was almost as deserted. Only 7 one 
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man was on duty at the ticket counter, and he had to double as 
the baggage checker. A Kegroe porter whisked some cigarette 
butts into a dust pan. A policeman talked with an old man 
with a bandaged forehead who was sitting on one of the benches 
with a vacant look in his eyes. Out on the streets a milk 
delivery truck 'went by. 

The bus came in early. The porter emptied his dust pan, 
put on his red cap and went out to the drive way. The ticket 
salesman left the front counter and took position behind the 
baggage claim window. That's where the in-coming load would 
flock to. 

Was their mother the first passenger off the bus? Did 
she look tired and eager to meet her two children, one of which 
had but recently flown from the home nest?. Was she apprehen¬ 
sive about the crisis she had Just left in Gloriona, the death 
and the Jealous innuendos that she was vaguely to blame? 

Do, none of these. Or if these feelings were in her mind 
they were well covered with some else. The expression on their 
mother's face was more like elation or triumph. 

Hattie was in the last group off the bus. while all the 
others were unloading they spotted her sitting mid-way back and 
talking to another woman slightly younger than she. The two 
seemed to be having a regular gossip fest. They looked like 
two of the same mind who had run across each other on a trip 
and had hit it off immediately. 

When the last of the other* riders was stepping out the door 
flattie paused in her conversation ^Looked around, twittered ner¬ 
vously, and they saw her lips form the words, "We are here." 

The two ladies leisurely arose and finished off their talk 
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as they slowly edged down the aisle. It wasn't until both 
women had stepped down to the driveway that Mrs. Grover looked 
around, spotted her two children, waved happily, then turned 
to her friend of the moment and said, "Oh, there they are. 

Well, it's been so nice talking to you, and I hope everything 
goes well with the new grandchild." 

It took a few moments for -blanche and Roy to adjust to 
their mother's new look. Roy had remembered her as usually- 
wearing a clean but plain dress, often cotton print, and so 
faded from wear and washings that its color was a vague gray. 

And since she had been working all summer as a glorified maid 
he expected to.see her mousey in both attire and demeanor. 

He had also been worried that her diabetic condition had left 
signs of fading health on her face. But he saw none of this. 

The woman who confidently advanced toward her children 
would be distinguished looking in the best sections of Fort 
Boomer- Her navy blue dress and straw hat were lessons in under¬ 
stated chic.. She held herself straight with head high and eyes 
shining. Her stride was as smooth and assured as a professional 
model's. People in the driveway were turning to look at her, 
trying to figure out who this distinguished matron might be. 

No one would ever guess she had spent her life in the backwat¬ 
ers of the American scene and that this was a rare trip to what 
might be called a sophistocated world. If anything she looked 
too good for Fort Boomer, more like soneone from New York or even 
-Europe. And at a bus station at five o'clock in the morning she 
definitely stood out from the others. 

Even any signs of bad health were hard to detect. It 
was only when she leaned close to kiss Roy that he could tell 
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that her makeup had been skillfully blended to disguise a 
new set of saggings and wrinkles. ^ut even at close range 
she did not look anything like as worn as he had expected. 

"Roy and Blanche," she said. "It's so good to see you. 

So good to be visiting my oldest daughter in her own home. 

It's a terible hour of the night, and I apologize for it. But 
it's best that I get down here. It looks so much better. It's 
great of you to come and pick me up at ten to five in the morn¬ 
ing. Well, enough talk. Let's get my suitcases and get you 
people back in your bed so maybe you can get a little nap be¬ 
fore you have to go to work." 

She had brought with her three, large.bulging suitcases. 
They were so heavy the porter had trouble carrying them out to 
the car. Mrs. Grover tipped him a nickel without pausing in 
her chatter to her two children. She was not in the least ov¬ 
erwhelmed at the size of lort Boomer. Her only comment was to 
complain at the untidyness of the sidewalks. It wasn't until 
they were out on the arterial driving home that she began to 
notice the city. "What are those towers?" she said pointing 
into tie gloomy night, which was now at the dark period before 
dawn. 

"The University," Roy piped up quickly. 

"The University," she echoed. "That's where you've de¬ 
cided, to go this fall, isn't it? I'm glad you've decided to 
take up drama. But don't you think this little old school 
a way off here in Texas is a bad place to get your training?" 

Blanche was driving the car. 'When her mother made this 
statement she raced the engine and shot the car forward slightly, 
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then quickly braked to correct her mistake. Hattie did not 
notice these slight changes in locomotion but kept on with 
her surprising advice on how to suceed in the theater. "—You 
have to go where professional actors are actually performing. 

New York or Los Angeles. Besides training you have to get to 
know someone. Contacts are as important as skill in a pro¬ 
fession like that. The usual stuff, employment bureaus and re¬ 
commendations, will get you no where in that field—" 

Roy heard Blanche give a short, tired sigh as though 
she were giving up forever some cherished point. Blanche was 
a different woman here at the end of the summer from what she 
had been in early June. Or perhaps she was already writing 
off Roy as someone now beyond her wing of protection, and she 
was turning to face her new world in Colorado. 

But before she drew up to her house in River Terrace she 
picked a little quarrel with her mother. "Why did you drag 
three full suitcases half way across two states? You know you 
won't be here but a few days until, well, until whatever it is 
you're ducking out on blows over." 

Hattie did not actually bristle, but her reply was firm. 

"I'm not ducking out on anything, Blanche. You know it doesn't 
look good for an unrelated woman to stay on the same premises 
with a man who has Just become a widower. I am doing what any 
respectable woman would do. I'm making it clear that I'm doing 
the right thing. I brought three suitcases because I wanted 
my living quarters completely cleaned out. Now then, let's 
talk about more pleasant things. This looks like a nice little 
neighborhood you live in. But, of course, it's still so dark 
you can't make out anything. The dwellings do look small, though. 
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That's certainly a dinky little blob straight ahead of us." 

The dinky little blob she was peering at through the dark¬ 
ness was her daughter's own house- Hattie sensed her mistake 
by the time the words were out of her mouth, and with only 
the faintest puase in breath kept on, "—I mean that one on 
beyond the row of cottonwoods," she said motioning on to the 
neighbor's house. "I suppose those half grown bushes are cotton¬ 
woods. j-f they're poplars you'd better watch out. Their roots 
will plow up your whole yard and soak up every bit of water 
you try to put on your lawn." 

Blanche showed no signs that she had caught her mother's 
faux pas, but silently turned into the driveway of the house 
her mother had first labeled "dinky". 

Hattie exclaimed at the nice color scheme in her daughter's 
living room and urged everyone to get to bed without talking 
at all. "If we get started hashing over old times you two won't 
get a wink of sleep before your alarm goes off." 

Blanche explained that she and Roy would not try to get 
back to sleep. It was time for them to start fixing breakfast 
right now. Hattie was sorry she was turning everything upside 
down. She decided to sip a cup of coffee with them while they 
were fixing their eggs, then she herself would slip into bed. 

"Where are you going to put everyone down in a house this 
size?" she asked. "Aren't those Morris people from Grass Prairie 
coming in any day?" 

This sentence was almost as surprising as the one she had 
said about Roy's dramatic training. She was now referring to 
Mr. Morris as "those people". The high regard she had always 
had for the Grass Prairie lawyer seemed to be forgotten. In 
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one summer’s time their mother seemed to have washed off her 
rural background like taking a bath. She had even gotten fin¬ 
icky about bedding visitors down. Blanche s sleeping arrange¬ 
ment would put Hattie on the back porch, Roy outside in a ham¬ 
mock, and the Morrises, when they showed up Friday, would be 
in the bedroom, and Blanche, herself, would unfold the daven¬ 
port and sleep in the living room. 

"There's plenty of beds,” the daughter said, 
rlenty of beds?" asked ii rs. Grover. "You mean push Roy 
out in the back yard? I'd make that Morris crowd go to a hotel. 
They can afford it. As a lawyer he's being watching every 
foreclosure in Western Oklahoma and whisking it out from the 
hands of the bank before they could get to grab.it. .Well, 'it's 
your house. if you and Roy don’t mind being scrunched up in 
makeshift beds I don't either." 

She insisted on helping prepare the breakfast, and would 
not let her daughter touch the dishes when they were through. 
"You two go on to your Jobs. Don't worry about entertaining 

I 

me. Why, I^ve Just set foot in a new town. I'll find plenty 
of interesting things to look at—" She was referring to Fort 
Boomer as a town, not a city. "—I need to do some shopping, 
pick up little things I'll need when school starts this fall." 

For the first time she indicated her plans for the com- 
ing year were not to be changed. Naturally, she would go back 
to teaching school. She dropped the phrase, "for another year, 
anyway". 

"Luther owns a little apartment building three blocks from 
the school," she said. "He's fixed the units up nice. I'm 
going to take one of them next year instead of living a way out 
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out in the country in that drafty old dungeon of Betty's. 

'With Roy gone a little apartment will be quite enough for a 
lone school teacher like me." 

Hattie did manage to take care of herself quite well 
during the day. When both the children got home from work they 
discovered their -mama was not in the house. She showed up only 
a few moments before the evening meal. 

"Pardon me for dragging in late," she said. "I had planned 
to break off from shopping in time to get home and help you 
fix dinner." She did not use the word, supper. "But I rode 
over ten blocks on the wrong bus. In Bernstein's they told 
me I could catch the River Terrace line right at the curb. 

How was I to know they meant the curb of Woolwortb's?" 

But in a whole day of shopping she had bought nothing but 
a picture post card which she intended to mail to a favorite 
student. In order to do this she had to borrow a stamp from 
Blanche. 

In her prattle during supper she revealed her window 
shopping tour for day had been extensive. Not only had she 
looked over winoer coats in Bernstein's, but she had priced 
Persian rugs in Child's and silver ware in Novatny's. "There's 
a pair of living room lamps at Child's that's as good as any¬ 
thing I've run across. They are the right size and are not 
gaudy dust catchers. Ah, but the price!. Like every good stick 
of furniture in town they would wreck a teacher's budget for a 
year." 

She had brought back a sheaf of leaflets advertising sales 
in various department stores. Hidden beneath the stack Blanche 
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spotted some forms. She jerked one out and saw it was an appli¬ 
cation for credit. The daughter tossed it back at the mother 
disgustedly. Hattie giggled, wadded up the form and dropped 
it in the garbage bucket. "Don't blow up," she said, "I didn't 
plan to use it." 

Later in the evening Blanche got Roy to one side and 
whispered, "What has got into Mama? She wants to blow money 
like an oil heiress. At her age you'd think she would be more 
practical. I hope she's not pushing herself out on a limb." 

Roy pretended he had no idea what she was talking about. 

He asked what kind of limb their mother could be out on. 

"She's been flirting!" hissed Blanche. 

Roy only said, "Oh." But secretly he was elated. Did 
his mother really have a chance to marry the owner of the Flow¬ 
er of the ’West mills, the man who might run for state represen¬ 
tative?- 

Why not?. All of her life Hattie had been living below? 
her level of abilities. She was an attractive and intelligent 
woman, quite well educated with a broad outlook on life. Why 
shouldn't she land someone important? And the thought of hav¬ 
ing an influential step-father was nice to ponder. 

But there were other aspects of the situation that fascin¬ 
ated him. If his own mother was getting mixed up in sex why 
couldn't he? 

Last spring when he had left Gloriona Hattie had seemed 
through with men and resigned to a life of drudgery. Here at 
the end of the summer she shows up a changed woman. What had 
done it? Why, "flirting" had done it. That word might bother 
Blanche but to him it was exciting. 
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Why were people so afraid of flirting? Bow could you 
spend your time on something better? If his mother had taken 
it up sooner they might not have hao to spend ail those years 
in hick towns. 

He let his mind spin out elaborations on what might 
have taken place in the Blair household this summer. Had his 
mother taken the initiative and chsed after the old man Blair, 
or had Blair gotten frisky when his invalid wife wasn't looking 

haybe the situation did not look good to River Terrace 
stanoards. But he was getting sick of River Terrace. 

By night fall he was beginning to feel a little proud 
of the fact that he had gotten himself "tainted". What did it 
matter if old man Carnes was outraged?. So far Carnes had not 
been able to do anything but splutter. Roy's future lay in 
Hew York or Hollywood—if things went right—so why worry about 
Carnes?. It might be fun to sow some wild oats if you didn't 
get caught. 

At bed time he swung his hammock from the back end of 
the garage to the trunk of one of the neighbor's young cotton 
wood trees. It was a warm night, and before drifting off to 
sleep he wondered what it woulo be like to try to have as many 
affairs as he could. 

But should his affairs be with women- That idea made him 
nervous. He could not get very far along in such a fantasy be¬ 
fore the woman he was pursuing would change to a man. By the 
time he got drousey he was admitting to himself that chasing 
endlessly after men seemed ridiculous. 

Next morning he awakened in an atmosphere of clean, crisp 
He had overslept slightly, and already he could smell 
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coffee bubbling in the kitchen. The small, well-painted 
■ukirvin house looked so fresh in the early dawn light. It 
must be a symbol of everything worthwhile. 

Re slipped into the denser part of the cotton wood trees 
to get dressed. Quickly he folded up his hammock and rushed in 
to do his part of fixing breakfast. In such a morning as this 
last night's thoughts of sex orgies seemed disgusting. ' He 
must see to it that his mind didn't wander off into the gutter 
so often. Instead of sneering at Carnes because he was so 
stuffy he should be gratefull that the man didn't press on un¬ 
till he landed Roy in jail. 

By the time breakfast was over he had decided he must for¬ 
get the thoughts of seducing record numbers of either men or 
women and stick to the tested paths of virtue. 

However, it was hard to keep his mind on such a narrow 
track of purity. Just before breakfast was ready his mother 
drew him off to one side and began whispering to him like e 
conspirator. It was clear that during the summer she had fal¬ 
len into the habit of "thinking big", and she was intent on 
inspiring her son to dream likewise. 

"Say," she said, "have you been hearing about the oil 
boom at Grass Prairie? Has your Dad written so much as a word 
about it? He should have becuase things are humming over there. 
Some people are letting on like only two or three wells have 
been drilled, and those are all south of town. But Luther has 
been hearing different reports. They've brought in ten pro¬ 
ducers since April. Three of those have been gushers. Grass 
Prairie might turn into the biggest oil field in the country. 
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Drilling is sure to spread north of town where the old man 
and old lady Grover have their two sections of land—" 

To Hattie her ex-father and mother-in-law would always be 
the "old man and old lady Grover". In her excited whisper she 
spelled out the prospects. "The old lady Grover will bust a 
gut before any oil money goes to rue. They'll cut me completely 

I 

out. Well, I don t cere. I've got other things to think of. 

But you children are as much your Dad's as mine. If that bunch 
at Grass Prairie gets a wad of money they ought to help you kids 
get an education. The thing to do is find out exactly what the 
situation is." 

"Now, the Morrises are going to be here Friday. I wish 
Blanche weren't so taken up with them. They certainly paid her 
little enough for all the work she did in their house. But if 
she wants to admire them that's her business. It's just poss¬ 
ible the old man Morris might know whether your Dad has a chance 
to get any money out of the oil boom. It won't do for me to 
ask him questions. I've got to play like I'm out of the picture. 
But you two kids can pump them. Try to find out which direction 
the pool's likely to spread. 

"Oh, it's a shame your Dad hasn't got any land in his 
own name. He's worked himself to a frazzle farming vour grand- 
parent's place ever since we split up. And they haven't turned 
a thing over to him. But if they get wealthy there's ways to 
put pressure on them. Your Dad was always behind times with 
sugprt money. There's no telling how many back payments he owes. 

"That's why I say you ought to go on with dramatics. Pay 
no attention to Blanche. Don't let her bluff you out of it. 

Now, you may have to waste a year or two here at this little old 


University. Learn everything you can. Maybe before long 

it 11 be so you can go to i< ew York or California and get some 
good training." 

Common sense told Roy his mother was talking-in impractical 
terms, everyone knew only a lucky few ever got rich in oil 
booms, and everyone also kn-ew. the way of a would-be actor is 
more hazardous than tight-rope walking. But it was exhilerating 
to have someone on his side. 

All day at work he whistled and hummed tunes. Gates not- 
iceo it and asked what was eating on him. When he got home he 
found his mother had just gotten in from spending another day 
down town. This time she had not spent all her time window shop- 
iiig in expensive stores. She had taken in the city art gallery, 
the historical museum and the grounds of the University. She 
had taken special pains to get a good look at the auditorium. 

"It's gaudy," she told Roy. "A waste of a lot of good 
money. It's what goes on inside that counts." 

Again she bad worn the same blue dress she had sported 
on the bus. As soon as she was home she took it off to pat 
out some spots with cleaning fluid. Roy peeked through her three 
suitcases and proved what he had suspected. The chic looking 
navy blue was the only nice dress she had. The hot weather had 
ci - l so worn Hattie down so that today she looked older. But she 
kept up a line of lively patter all evening. Even if some of 
her statements bordered on the far-fetched and grandiose her 
high spirits were making her visit very pleasant. 

Since the Morrises were to arrive the next day Blanche 
was in a xlutter to get the house looking just right. All 
evening long she kept an ear cocked for the telephone to ring. 
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"Mrs. Morris will call me I'm sure. In her letter she 
said they'd arrive in the evening. Surely she'll give me a 
more definite time than that. I'd better count on skipping 
work tomorrow afternoon in case thej 7 drive up sooner than five 
o'clock. I do want to be at the door to welcome them when they 
c ome. " 

Supper was served and still the phone had not rung. 

Hattie scolded Blanche for being so fidgity. "The old man and 
old lady Morris know how to take care of themselves. If they 
miss this place they'll find a hotel. You don't have to be here 
to spoon feed them." 

Again she had referred to Mr. Morris as "old man". The 
phrase surprised Roy. For one thing the Grass Prairie lawyer 
could not be more than a year or two older than ft rs. Grover her¬ 
self.. And in the past she had always been careful to speak 
respectfully about him even to the point of suggesting he was 
something special in her private world. But if that were true 
in the past he had obviously slipped by now. Hattie had become 
acquainted with a world even grander than that of the Morrises. 

While talking Hattie picked at her food. She complained 
that several of the dishes were fattening. "That sweet potatoe 
alone has more calories than you should risk eating all day if 
you want to stay slim," she said. The new fangled word, "calorie", 
gave them a jolt. It was entirely too scientific for household 
use. 

But she was determined to steer the conversation away 
from the Morrises. "I heard some gossip today," she said tilt¬ 
ing her head back and nibbling at an ear of corn. "From some 
woman riding home on the bus. Do you have some little nook out 
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here called 'Pristine'?" she asked. "'Pristine' my eye. I can 
imagine what 'it's like without even seeing it. This gossip I 
heard shows the type of people who live out there. Maybe you've 
already heard the story. Some’bus driver. I didn't get his 
name. He was supposed to have burnt his house down, left his 
wife, and run off to join the Navy." 

Roy spoke up quickly. "He didn't burn his house down. 


His wife did that—" 

"She didn't either. It was an accident," said -blanche. 
"And he didn't join the Navy. He joined the Air Force, 
said Roy. 


"Oh well, if you've already heard the story I won c t go 
on with it," said Hattie. 

Blanche had stopped eating her sweet potato. Roy glanced 
toward her and noticed her face was expressionless, but her hands 
were clasped tightly in her lap. She had wadded up her white, 
embossed paper napkin and was squeezing and unsqueezing it bet¬ 
ween her palms. 

Roy realized he had spoken up too quickly when correcting 
his mother's misinformation. So he tried to look unconerned and 
lifted his ice tea glass to his mouth as though he were trying 
to suck on one of the ice cubes inside. The breath from his 
nostrils began clouding up the cold glass concealing his face 
even more. 

Blanche said, "Go on. What else did you hear?" 

"Something about the same man getting into trouble a year 
ago. I suppose you've heard that too." 

Blanche did not answer. Roy lowered his tea glass and 
said, "No, we haven't heard that." 
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"It isn't important," said Mrs. Grover. "Let's talk about 
the Morrises.’" 

But it wasn't long until Hattie got back to the gossip 
she had heard. Her story went that a year ago the same bus 
driver had been out hunting rabbits with a sixteen year old boy. 

"—He climbed through a barbed wire fence. That's the way the 
woman on the bus told it to me. His twenty-two rifle went off 
and shot the boy in the leg. I suppose you've already heard 
a story' something like that. This bus driver sounds like one 
of those men who can't keep out of mischief. One tight scrape 
can be bad luck. Two—well, maybe. But three. No. You'd bet¬ 
ter leave him alone." 

Both Roy and Blanche remained silent. Neither had heard 
about an accidental shooting a year ago. If it had occurred 
that would account for one accident. The house burning, not 
directly Thorpe's fault, must be what Hattie meant by two. 

"What was the third scrape?" Roy asked after a moment. 

"The third is in today's paper," said Hattie. The woman 
on the bus had a copy and pointed out the item herself. Not 
headlines. Just a little inch-high squib near the want-ads. 

They don't want to play^ up troubles soldiers get into. If 
you've still got this morning's edition you can read about it 
a lot better than I can tell it to you. He and some young sol¬ 
dier tried to burglarize a pawn shop in downtown San Antonio. 

Not accidental stuff this time. But real crime. Both were 
caught red-handed. The police didn't know whether to hand 
them over to the civil courts or turn them back to the military. 

I can't eat this whole ear of corn. Those stewed apricots you've 
put out for dessert look like they're loaded with sugar. Blanche 
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you'll nave to get used to the fact that I can't touch sweets. 
Tomorrow I'll look around and see if I can find a store that 
specializes in dietetic foods. A town the size of Tort Boom¬ 
er should have one some where." 

Roy could not be sure Blanche searched through the morn- 
i n t- paper to find the article her mother said was there. The 
paper lay in a more or less separated state on the end table 
by the telephone. There was one period when Eattie followed 
Roy out in the garden when she could have looked it over. It 
was dusk, and Hattie spent a long while talking to Roy although 
she had nothing special to say. She merely noted that this 
morning was the time scheduled for Mrs. Blair's funeral. "I 
can't help but feel blue. She had a lot of good qualities al¬ 
though she'd gotten peevish from so much bad health." All of 
this she could have said in front of Blanche. Only the habit 

of conspiracy had caused her to follow her son out in the garden 
for a little talk. 

When they got back inside the morning newspaper was neatly 
foloed and placed in the magazine rack built on one end of the 
telephone table. Roy had his chance to look through it Just 
before bed time. It was then that Hattie lured Blanche into 
the bed room to get the daughter to set her hair. "Let's close 
the bed room door," Mrs. Grover said, true to her habit of secret 
ness.. "Roy is listening to the radio, and you can't concentrate 
on my waves." Blanche cautioned Roy to keep an ear for the 
telephone in case the Morrises should ring, then she set her 
mother's hair behind a closed bedroom door. No doubt Hattie 
whispered some more of her feelings about Mrs. Blair and perhaps 
other things as well. 
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Roy carefully noted how the paper had been placea in the 
rack then took it out. The article told little that Hattie 
had not. Thorpe's age, a parenthetical note after his name, 
turned out to be thirty-one. The name of the pawn shop was 
the "Silver Dollar", and the accomplice proved to be an Air 
Force inductee of ten days named Billie D. Smith. He was seven¬ 
teen. Both were being held in the San Antonio city jail. 

Next day at work Gates said he had noticed the article 

too. He even remembered that the shooting accident over a year 
ago had also made the papers. But even with Roy prodding his 
memory several times during the day he could not recall the 
name of the boy who had been shot. "Something common. Some¬ 
thing short. No, it wasn't Smith. No, it wasn't Brown. It 
wasn't Jones either." 

Blanche left her teaching job at two pm to hurry heme 
early in case the Morrises should show up in the "afternoon" 
instead of the "evening". Hattie again spent the morning see¬ 
ing more of the sights of Fort Boomer^then managed to meet her 
daughter at her school and ride out to River Terrace with her. 
Both women had been waiting for the Grass Prairie visitors 
since ten minutes to three. Roy got home at four forty-five, 
and still they had not showed up. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris drove up at five minutes to six. The 
sun was still fairly high and the weather hot. They had an 
impressive car, an Oldsmobile that looked new enough to have 
just been driven out of the car dealer's. However, it was a 
194-1 model. Amongst Mr. Morris's first words was an explanation 
of why he had bought at the last of August. "Hello, Blanche, 
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you're lookin' good," he said. "It's just a 1941. Skinned old 
Buck Rich in 'his year end sale. He's still kickin' hisself 
fer makin' a rock bottom offer. Out poker-faced him. He thought 
dead sure I'd wait three weeks to get the new forty-two's. 

Turned pale when I pulled out my check book and wrote out his 
quoted price. It's got a short wave radio. Built in. Built 
in heater too. High and low heat. Ash trays. Three." He 
giggled. "None of us smoke.. This here deluxe pile upholstry. 

We've got every pile of it covered up with factory made seat 
covers. But it's gray to match the outside. Only way to tell 
inside from out is to sit on it. How are you, Mrs. Grover?" 

Besides the features which Mr. Morris described the 
new Oldsmobile had white sidewall tires, a bug screen over its 
distinctive grille, a panel clock plainly visible from the out¬ 
side and a three foot long radio areal which arose from a fac¬ 
tory made hole sticking up from the top near the front center 
just above the slim chromium divider in 'the windshield. A 
specially prepared fox tail was attached to its tip. 

Blanche rushed out to the car long before h r. Morris 
was through with his explanation. She did not know whether to 
rush to his side of the car to prove she was drinking in every 

word of his shrewd horse trace or to fly, arrow straight, to the far 
side where Mrs. Morris was slowly opening the broad new door 
and squinting into the light of the setting sun to see what they 
had driven up to. Blanche finally threw up her hands and rushed 
to Mrs. Morris's side of the car. With tear choked voice she 
said, "I just don't know which of you to hug first." 

Mrs. Morris's slow-paced dignity lasted until she was 
completely alit frcr the Oldsmobile. When, finally, she was 
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completely out and standing firmly on the Bermuda grass she 
fell into a heart felt hug with her former "girl of the summer". 
Their embrace was long, and they patted each other on the back 
and cried. "You big girl. You've gone off and left us," said 
Mrs. Morris. "You're wonderful. Both of you," said Blanche. 

"And to think you've come to visit me in my own home.'' 

Mrs. Grover stood coolly on the cupola in her freshly 
spotted navy blue dress and watched all this. Her unflustered 
pose seemed to annoy Mr. Morris. Once, after his brief, "How 
are you," he gave her a quick second glance then lowered his 
eyes and. fumbled with the key in the new fangled ignition. 

Roy didn't know what to do with himself. He knew he was 
supposed to act glad to see these old friends of the family, 
but the truth was he scarcely remembered them, and the few recoil 
ections he had were not really pleasant. What should he do? 

He took a stance half way between the cupola and the car 
and smiled. "Howdy, Mr. Morris. Gi a ^ to see you, Mrs. Morris." 
Neither of the visitors noticed these comments, so he added, 

"Do you remember me?" 

All of his contributions to cordiality went unnoticed. 

Mr. Morris was fumbling with his ignition, and his wife was 
still clasping her former chore girl. 

By the time Mr. Morris got the key loose and eased him¬ 
self out of the driver's seat he seemed to be fed up with the 
formalities of greetings. The short man stomped his feet on 
the grass as if trying to restore circulation. Then he lifted 
his thick arms to the back of his head and pushed his five 
gallon head down over his forehead. "Ahhh," he said as he 
stretched. Then he took off his .hat and flipped it into the 
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back seat of his car. His head was still thickly and handsome 
ly covered with light brown hair. There was scarcely a trace 
of encroaching baldness. 

In fact he was amazingly well-preserved. Perhaps he was 
slightly heavier than Hoy had remembered him, but any pounds 
he had put on were well distributed. No bulge overlapped the 
oelt line. No sags marred the nice drape to the seat of his 
pants. There was no droop to the broad shoulders. 

It was true he was wearing a vest, a garment that was 
slightly out of style, and its silken back was completely wet 
from unevaporated sweat, but otherwise his clothes seemed to 
show him off just right. You sensed that here was a man who 
would always look good, would always attract attention no mat¬ 
ter where he was. And he knew it. As he stretched and stomped 
he seemed to be showing himself off, a sleek, solid bull-dog 
that you would like to pat on the head but didn't dare approach 
when he had limbered up from his long drive he walked 


around to the front of his car and began picking at the bugs 
which had lodged on the screen. Off came a splattered grass¬ 
hopper, a second grass-hopper, the remains of a hornet. With 
d swipe of his pudgy fingers he dislodged a peppering of gnats. 
Then he brushed his palms together fastidiously and flicked 
his mitsjn the-air until both they, and his screen would pass as 
clean. You got the impression that he could be neat if he 
wanted to, or he could make fun of cleanliness if that suited 
him better. With his back toward Roy and Hrs. Grover he looked 
far out over the horizon and waited until Blanche and his wife 
were through embracing. If Mrs. Grover was going to give him a 
cold shoulaer he could do her one better. People must notice 
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him. If they did not he must take steps to make them regret 
.it. 

Blanche now tore herself away from Mrs. Morris and with 
open mouth rushed around the car to cup both of the man's strong 
hands in her palms. "You look so healthy. Not a day older. 

How is the law practice?’ You're not hitting it sixteen hours 
a day like you used to, are you?. You must be a real pillar 
of the community by now. So many people have so many reasons 
to be grateful to you.” 

The lawyer took his hands away and pushed his hat far 
back on his head. Still scanning all 360 degrees of the hori¬ 
zon he said, "Some sub-divider made a killin' off this real es¬ 
tate, didn't he?' Blood mud. The whole business will be a foot 
under water one of chese days." 

Blanche did not pick up his line of comment, but went on 
asking about his personal welfare. "You must be hungry. We've 
kept a little snack warm for you. But you haven't noticed Ma¬ 
ma and Roy. Isn't Mama looking great? Hasn't Roy grown?- Did 
you recognized him? I'll bet Monte has grown too. Cute little 
Monte. Has he shot up as tall as Roy?" 

"Taller," said M rs . Morris. Then she nodded formally to 
Mrs. Grover vino politely nodded back. 

"Yep, Monte's bigger," said Mr. Morris who had broken off 
from kicking the river mud long enough to scrutinize Roy. You 
could tell he was not impressed by the boy's size. He saw no need 
to answer any of Blanche's other questions. After all, he had 
now become the center of attention by saying no more than a 
word or two. The best way to keep the women buzzing around him 
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was to keep his mouth shut. 

"But where is Monte?" asked Blanche although she knew 
perfectly well their letters had mentioned nothing about the 
son's accompanying the parents on their trip. "Do come in and 
make yourselves at home. 'We've fixed it up so you can kick 
your shoes off and relax. Oh yes, Monte. Why didn't you bring 
your boy with you? We have plenty of room. You didn't leave 
him at home because you thought we would be crowded, did you?" 

Mrs. Morris, seeing none of her husband's reasons to in¬ 
spect the soil was advancing toward the cupola. If the soil 
didn't interest her the house did. As she led the party indoors 
her bright eyes analyzed every household detail. Seating her¬ 
self on the davenport she said, "Monte's joined the Marines." 

"I'he Marines." Blanche sucked in her breath. "Monte 
grown up and already in the Marines. Well, well, well." 

No more than a foot away from the davenport, so close 
Mrs. Morris had been forced to alter her dignified stance to 
squeeze passed it, was the breakfast table. Blanche and Mrs. 
Grover had moved it in from the kitchen. Then they had elongated 
it by inserting two spare 1 aves and had loaded it with a great 
feast. Unfortunately, while the guests had entered through the 
screen door two flies had come in with them and were buzzing 
over the marshmallows decorating the top of the candied sweet 
potatoes. Blanche gasped and began shooing them away. 

"Yes, the Marines. Is this the snack?" asked Mrs. Morris. 
"You shouldn't have done this. Father and 1 ate a nice meal 
in the little coffee shop down on the highway before we hunted 
your place up. I couldn't, touch a thing else, and father never 
stuffs himself in hot weather." 
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Blanche looked dismayed. "You've already eaten?" 

it would be difficult to imagine how the entrance of 
long awaited guests could go further wrong. The hour was six 
o'clock. The sun was lowering in the west to what would prob¬ 
ably be a beautiful sun set about the time the evening meal would 
be finished. A table was laden with freshly cooked dishes, the 
warm ones getting cool and the ice cubes getting hot. The three 
people who had prepared it were hungrily standing by ready to 
eat. Then the guests say they have already stopped four blocks 
away to eat a blue plate special. 

Mrs. Morris seemed to realize she had carried her reserve 
a little too far. She frowned and looked toward her husband 
who had just settled beside her on the devanport, sailed his 
hat to rest on the telephone table, folded his hands behind 
his head and leaned back to rest. She could read nothing from 
the blank expression on his face. In a moment she placed one 
hand to her chin and said, "Most of these dishes will still be 
good tomorrow, won't they?" 

blanche was too rattled to answer immediately. But Roy 
heard his mother breathing heavily. At first he thought she 
was angry, but in a moment he heard her sniggering softly. 

Blanche gave one more gasp then came out of her perplexed 
state. "We had planned to cook more things tomorrow," she said. 

"I tell you what we'll do. We'll talk awhile. We have a lot 
of old times to hash over. Then around eight o'clock you'll 
be hungry again. We can eat then. By the time we get through 
washing the dishes it'll be just right for all of us to bed 
down for the night." 

Mrs. Morris took her hand down from her chin and clutched 
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it into a little ball. "But Father and I can't stay with 
you tonight. .We've already made arrangements to call on the 
Farley's. By eight o'clock we'll have to be at their home 
all the way on the other side of Fort Boomer." 

Mrs. Morris had dropped an important name. Mitchel Far¬ 
ley was a state senator who was being boosted for governor in 
next year's race. But the weight of the noted name did not 
cause Blanche to conceal her hurt feelings. She burst into 
tears. "Hot stay with us? Not eat with us? Oh, Mrs. Morris, 
we had planned on your visit for such a long time. Not Just 
Mama and Hoy, but Cliff and I. Cliff and I planned it to be a 
real special visit. We had talked about it so often before he 
was inducted. If he were here now instead of in Colorado he 
would be so badly hurt he wouldn't know what to do—" 

Mr. Morris spoke. "We'll stay here," he said. "Phone the 
Farley's and say we got stuck in the river bottom. It don't 
make any difference to me where I put up for the night. I'll 
take a slice of that ham and some of those sweet potatoes. 

Scrape about half the marshmallows off the top and give them to 
me. We never get them so fancy at our house." 

Mrs. Morris showed her good breeding. Instead of looking 
surprised at her husband and at what must have been a direct 
change of their carefully laid plans she calmly said, "And I'll 
taste a bite of your nice cottage cheese salad. Try not to in¬ 
clude too much pineapple. With the hot weather it might give 
me indigestion. You three look like you've had a herd day's 
work. Hattie you're downright thin. Go right ahead and eat. 
Father and I will Just nibble along here at the end of the table 
and talk. Now then. About Monte. Yes, we've got a big boy 
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in our family. And I''iri afraid he's already got a mind of his 
own—" 

Her words were spoken matter-of-factly. She might have 
been telling something as common place as spending good money 
on yard goods that shrank after the first washing. It was clear 
she belonged to a school that did not get emotional over the 
problems of raising children. In fact all emotion would be 
traps that less disciplined people fell into. Clearly she kept 
her life under control by thinking ahead and following a plan- 
regardless of momentary pressures which might spring up along 
the way. She must have been using such an approach in her 
treatment of Mrs. Grover. Other than the remark about her look¬ 
ing thin she hardly noticed the mother of Blanche, and certain¬ 
ly she showed no signs that the navy blue crepe was any more 
stylish than her pink print. If anything she managed to melt 
into the curves of the davenport with a naturalness that tended 
to make Mrs. Grover look overly formal. 

As she picked at her salad, and as her husband wolfed 
down the man-sized portion of potatoes she told about their 
son's joining the Marines. 

"It will be good discipline for him." Thus she started 
her story. "That is something he has to learn, and I know of 
no place better to learn it than the M ar i nes . He will have 
no choice. He will have to toe the -line-*—" 

"But when did he make up his mind?" asked Blanche. 

"—I don't know how many times I have told Monte he must 
discipline himself. For years I thought 1 was wasting my breath. 
It's something of a relief to know my problem has been passed 
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on to very capable hands—" 

"You mean you were the one who talked him into it?" asked 
Blanche. She was sure she had found a case when a woman had 
successfully performed a job that was supposed to be left to 
fathers. "Did you hear that, Mama? It was Mrs. Morris who 
got him to do it." Then she thought for a moment and said, 
"Maybe Mr. Morris had better tell us what he thinks of it all." 

Her invication to get Monte's father into the story 
went unnoticed. The father only swallowed the last of his 
marshmallows and asked, "Got any ice-cream? I'm hot." 

"Roy," shispered Blanche. "Hurry out to the garage an 
unpack your freezer. Roy hand turned a whole half gallon of 
ice-cream for us, Mr. ^orris. we've kept it wrapped up in 
crushed ice and tow sacks in the garage. Be careful, Roy. 

Don't let any more flies in when you go out." 

Mrs. Morris had just swished one away from her nose, 
no doubt another of those which had made its way inside alone: 
with the guests. Because Blanche had carefully Bly-Toxed the 
whole house when she came home. Traces of its oily smell still 
mingled with the more pleasant odors of the dinner table. 

Roy was careful when he eased out the back door. But 
when he returned with the cold freezer Mr. Morris was still 
holding up the story of his son's entry into the Marines by 
demanding something be done about the excessive heat in the 
living room. 

"Mot a breath of air in the whole state of Texas," he 
was saying as he fanned his vest over his chest. 

"It's the low, swampy altitude," said Mrs. Morris. Then 
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she got to the root of the problem. "Blanche, it's your screen 
doors that's preventing what little air current you've got 
here from circulating. Could you get Roy to prop them, open 

with something? Bather got an awful case of heat rash the last 

time he came down to this part of the world." 

Just how Blanche should solve the fly problem once the 
screens were opened she did not say. Mr. Morris was almost 
certain to be as annoyed at insects as he was with heat. Mrs. 
Grover sniggered again. However Blanche, looking a little wor¬ 
ried, went ahead and ordered Roy to prop open the screen doors, 

and Hattie put a large helping of ice-cream in a green glass 
bowl that had come out of a package of oatmeal and served it to 
the perspiring lawyer. His wife volunteered the information 
that she could not eat a bite of anything else and went on with 
her story. 

"It happened Monday morning," she said. "Or rather it 
started happening last Wednesday a week ago when Father brought 
home the new Oldsmobile. Monte took one look at it and wanted 
to drive it the first thing. Of course we couldn't let him 
do it. You know boys. They want to race a car as fast as 
they can floor board one, and the Olds wasn't broken in at all. 
It shows how kids that age need discipline. Monte went into 
a pout, stormed out of the house, and didn't come home until 
eleven o'clock at night. All of us were in.bed. Father, had 
locked the front and back doors and latched all the windows—" 
Roy could not control his surprise. In spite of Mr. 
Morris's moaning about Fort Boomer's heat he knew Grass Prairie' 
summers were ©bout the same as River Terrace's. "Locked all 
How did you sleep?" 


the windows?. 
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"Shh," said Blanche. 

Mrs. Morris went on. "Monte couldn't get in. So he 
broke one of the basement windows. Crashing glass woke up 
the whole block. Father couldn't put up with it. They had a 
terrible row down in the basement." 

Hattie sniggered again. Mrs. Morris swatted at a fly and 
said, 'I)o some of your neighbors keep cows, Blanche? When 
rather was serving as city councilman last year he got them to 
restrict fowls and livestock from inside the city limits. We 
haven't had a fly problem all summer this year. Father wouldn't 
let him drive the new car for a week. And it would be longer 
than that if he didn't get over his pout. Well, the next day 
thou boy went out and bought an old beat—up jalopie from one 
of his highschool cronies—" 

Again Roy was surprised. A boy the same age as he having 
enough money of his own to go out and buy a car? "Gosh," he 
said. 

The lawyer's wife ignored his amazement. "Friday, Sat¬ 
urday and Sunday we found that old flivver sitting every where. 
We were stumbling over it when we came. We were stumbling over 
it when we left. Every time we would drive the Oldsmobile in 
the garage and go into the house to relax that old wreck would 
come exploding arouno the corner, and Monte would always leave 
it so it blocked the driveway. Sunday, right after church, 
Father and Monte had another row. Father ended up calling the 
police and having the ilivver towed off to the garage_" 

"Garage?" asked Roy. "What garage?" 

"Oh, we've had an impounding system in Grass Prairie for 
over a year now." She did not need to explain that her husband 
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had gotten that through too. She continued. "Monte didn't 
come home all night. Monday at noon we were sitting around 
the dinner table when the telephone rang. It was our boy 
calling from Oklahoma City. He had hitch-hiked there Sunday 
evening and joined the Marines the first thing Monday morning." 

Eor the first time a note of tenderness came into her voice. 

She was probably holding back tears as she continued. 

"As yet we don't know where they've sent him. Maybe they've 
sent him to San Diego, maybe some where on the East Coast. He's 
glorying in the surprise now, and we probably won't hear from 
him for a week or two. When the chief of police heard about 
his joining up he laughed and let us take his old flivver home 
free of charge. I know of nothing to do but put an ad in the 
paper and try to sell it. Monte's title to it is no good. He 
bought it while a minor. So Father can fix up the title trans¬ 
fer without writing for his signature. Well, it will all straight¬ 
en out, I'm sure. Monte will be surprised when he learns his 
old room has been turned over to a little sister." 

The lawyer's wife paused in her speech as though she were 
waiting for scmething. She did not have long to wait. In a 
split second's time the three members of the Grover family 
gasped. 

"A little sister?" said Mrs. Grover. "What do you mean?" 
Although Mrs. Morris was well into middle age Hattie looked 
her over for signs of pregnancy. 

Blanche, however, guessed the answer without having to 
ask a single question. "You're going to adopt a little girl." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Morris. 

"Oh," said Hattie, and Boy began stirring at the ice cubes 
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in his tea glass. Perhaps he had become blaze during the sum¬ 
mer, but not 'about parenthood, and the conversation was now 
dipping into heart felt areas that he sensed were over his head. 

"Give me some ice-tea," said Mp. Morris. 

"Of course," said Blanche. "Roy, the cot is on the cab¬ 
inet, and the cubes are in the refrigerator. Be a good boy and 
get Mr. Morris some tea." She g ve these directions in a hur¬ 
ried, half whisper because she was eager to get on with this 
exciting development. "I just knew you were going to adopt a 
child. And I knew it would probably be a little girl. Mama, 
don't you remember what I said when! came home after the first 
summer I worked for them. Remember I told you that they wanted 
a big family, and that they would never want to grow old with¬ 
out having one. And remember I told you Mr. Morris always wanted 
a little girl—" 

"I like to drink from one of those goblets." Mr. Morris 
called into the kitchen where Roy was getting the tea. 

"That's more or less the way it's always been," said 
Mrs. Morris. I think we got it firmed up this afternoon." 

"This afternoon?" asked M rs . Grover. 

"You mean you didn't just drive in to Port Boomer a few 
minutes ago?" asked Blanche. "You've been somewhere in the 
city this afternoon?" 

"We spent two hours down at your state orphanage before 
we hunted up your place," said M rs . Morris quite frankly. "The 
little girl was our main reason for coming down here. Father 
doesn't h ve time to break away from his law practice unless 
the reason is very important. And he's got so many irons in 
the fire besides his court room work. Last year he volunteered 
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to fill out a vacancy in the city council, and this year he's 
serving on the county draft board. But we have been planning 
to take this step sometime. We aren't getting any younger, 
and the house seemed so vacant with Monte gone that we broke 
away this week and did it. You can't imagine how much politics 
is wrapped up in adopting babies. For years we've been building 
up the right contacts. Last month the Farley's wrote us that 
something might break loose here at your local orphanage—" 

Mrs. Morris's voice was now taking on tones of authority 
as though she were in a field that she knew and liked. "Pol¬ 
itics," she repeated. "It's a nasty business every where, but 
I think it's really gotten out of hand here in your state. 

So clannish. They won t give an outsider a fair chance. Some 
prissy little man quizzed Father for two solid hours this after¬ 
noon. He tried so hard to trip father up, but he didn't get 
any where. . 'How do you feel about authority?' he asked, and 
Father told him he thought Mitchell Farley was about the best 
authority he knew of—" 

Roy was now coming back with a goblet of tea that was 
sweating from the ice he had dropped in it. The living room 
was so croA/ded he didn't know which would be the best way to 
get passed the extended table and around to ^r. Morris. Should 
he squeeze to the left passed his mother or to the right passed 
his sister? He chose the right which meant he must reach across 
Mrs. Morris to get the tea to her husband. 

As he was bending over this special lady his hand slipped 
and he sloshed a half a glass of tea and an ice cube into her 
lap. 

Mrs. Morris stopped speaking and emitted a squeal between 
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her teeth, her hand swatted at the wet area on her pink skirt 
as though it were a swarm of ants that must be smothered before 

they spread over the whole room. Mr. Morris bolted a good 
foot forward from his reclining position and glared at Roy. 

Both -Blanche and Hattie screamed. 

Roy apologized profusely. It was the worst possible 
blunder, nis sister raced for s towel and his mother for paper 
na...'kins. within seconds they had enough yardage on hand to blot 
up a mayor plumbing leak. The lawyer’s wife managed to stand 
up right between the davenport and table and inspect the damage, 
when she did so the spilled ice cube skittered under the table. 
Roy quickly crawled down on all-fours and picked it up before 
it could melt into a dangerous puddle. 

After a few moments the lady decided the wreckage was not 
extensive. Still, she hissed between her teeth, "If I have to 
send this dress to the cleaners, young man, you'll have to pay 
for it." 

A moment of silence followed. Then Mrs. Morris shook her 
Dobbea hair as though xlicking off the whole episode and resumed 
her story. 

"The prissy little fool made his gibe about authority. 

He was sure it would provoke Rather into getting mad, so he 
kept boring in. 'You resent authority, don't you?' he said. 

Rather answered, 'Did you vote for Mr. Barley? 1 Well, it was 
the prissy 7 one's turn to get mad. 'We’re not allowed to discuss 
politics, 1 he snorted, father was the one who kept boring in, 
and he said, 'How did you get your yob, then?' The little upstart 

asked, 'Are you depraved?' Can y 7 ou 


ignored that question and 
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imagine a question sillier than that? Asking a person to his 
face if he is. depraved. He had separated us so I was sitting 
out in the waiting room, but Father had left the door open a 
crack so - 1 could follow the whole thing. I almost laughed when. 

I heard him asking my husband if he was depraved. 'No, and 
Mr. Farley isn't either,.' was what Father answered back." 

The conversation went smoothly from there on out. Even 
at the end of rhe meal when all had eaten and all had piece- 
mealed, there was no awkward moment when they should decided 
what to do with the dirty dishes. Blanche, anticipating every 
detail, had promised Roy a doll.r tip if he would cooperate. 

"Mr. Morris," she said at the moment all were folding their 
napkins, "Bo you remember that pistol, I believe it had pearl 
handies, that you bought the second summer I worked for you? 

Your wife was so frightened of it she made you pack it away 
in the garage loft for a week. Did you ever learn to shoot it?" 

Yes, not only did he remember it and learn to shoot it, 
but by now he had a collection of three pistols. His wife had 
even gotten over her fears enough to pull the trigger of one 
of them a time or two herself. 

"Then you must be a good shot," said Blanche. "A friend 
of ours does target practice in his back yard. He's Mr. Barnes, 
and he and Cliff were good friends through college. They live 
only a few blocks away. There's time before the sun goes down 
to run over and see which of you is the better shot." 

Both guests agreed to her suggestion immediately. She 
could not have thought of anything that would have pleased 
them better. Hattie said she would be happy to go along for 
a little outing, and Roy volunteered to do the dishes. He made 
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it sound as though he had not already been paid to do it. An-' 71 
so the cleaning up problem was solved. It wouldn't have done to have 
nskeo either of the Morrises to help wash their former serving 
girl's dishes, and it would have been almost as bad to have had 
them sit tediously in the living room while the immediate family 
pitched in and did it. 

When they got back ail were in high spirits because Mr. 

Morris had beaten Art Carnes in two shots out of three. Hattie 
had also gotten over her cautious stage and was now conversing 
freely with the lawyer's wife. "I'd like a game of forty-two," 
she said. "Bo you remember how everybody in Grass - r rairie used 
to drag out their set of dominoes and play a game of forty-two?" 

"We still do," said Mrs. Morris. "I'd love to have a game 
tonight." 

Only four could play at that particular domino game which 
left Roy to entertain himself for most of the evening. Probably 
because he had been left out of sc much of the activity he was 
not in such high spirits as the others. Very quickly Mr. Morris's 
bragging when he won grated on his nerves. So early in the even¬ 
ing he pitched his hammock between the cottonwoods and called it 
a night. He drifted off to sleep hearing the happy sounds of 
a forty-two party coming from the living room. Blanche was, in¬ 
deed, proving to be a charming hostess. 

The next morning he overslept. Perhaps his subconscious 
mind told him it was Saturday and he could luxurate in his hammock 
longer than usual, or perhaps his subconscious was also tell¬ 
ing him the entertainment which would be going on today was not 
for him, and it was just as well that he sleep through it. His 
mother had to call him to wake him up. The sun was already 



shining brightly in his eyes. By the time he cot in the kit- 
% 

chen the four .adults had finished breakfast, had pushed back 
their dirty pistes and were talking over old times. Hattie 
had blossomed into an especially chatty conversationalist. It 
seemed her skillfully worded questions were turning the table 
talk coward the Grass Prairie oil boom. 

"Just how do you know when they are going to open up 
an area?" she asked Mrs. Morris. 

The lawyer's wife addressed the kitchen air as though she 
might be in front of a graduate class for advanced studies. 
"Signs. A lot of little signs all put together. Check them 
out one against the other. whatever you do don't get off on a 
false scent." 

Blanche set some cold bacon and eggs in front of her broth¬ 
er and looked at Roy questioningly. Roy had awakened in a grumpy 
mood. At first he didn't understand his sister's special 
glances. He frowned and looked around the table. His mother 
was also giving him some special glances. He gnawed on his 
eggs and tried to figure out what was going on. He finally 
realized Blanche was asking if he would again do the dishes, 
and his mother was trying to get him to help her pump the Morr¬ 
ises about the oil boom. 

He thought things over. The dollar tip had been for last 
night. Nothing had been said about playing maid all day Sat¬ 
urday. As for his mother, she seemed to be accomplishing her 
purpose by herself. He looked out the window 1 at the bright 
sunny day. 

"Have any of those signs turned up around our old place?" 
Hattie asked. 
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"Ko. It's all south of town," Mrs. Morris said. 

"first, leasers came through the South Lake ares, just a section 
here and there grabbed up. Then some seismograph crews came 
in. A couple of test wells. I'Jo deeper than the ones you put 
down for a stock tank. But they set dynamite off in them. That 
was when Father bought our first quarter of pasture land two 
miles from South Lake. I told him the timing wasn't right. 

A year later they were putting down a wildcat well. Dry hole. 
Everything died down. I told Father, 'Buy'. He bought three 
more quarters, left us owning a section of land all told. Well, 
a year ago this August ninety-eight percent of the land south 
of town was leased, and two gushers were blowing their rigs 
fifteen miles from the town square. The closest hole is still 
eight miles from our land. But we're not about to give any¬ 
one a lease——" 

"Fifteen miles from the square!" marveled Hattie. But there 
were wrinkles between her eyes, almost a frown. "What's going 
on in the other direction—up north—around Antelope Wells?" 

"Far too north," said Mrs. Morris. "Ko speculation leas¬ 
ing at all. The same east of town. Argylle is twenty miles 
too far away. You'd better get used to the facts. The field 
lies south of Grass Prairie. Oh, there are a few slick advance 
men smelling around as far north as Ted's community. Ted's 
relatives are getting excited. But nothing's broken loose 
yet. No signs—" 

Blanche broke in to discuss the plans for the day. "What 
about your appointment at the orphanage, Mrs. Morris? Would 
you have time to run over to River Terrace's p: ide and joy? 

It's called Rodeo Ranch. Less than half a mile from here. 

The local Baptist church saved a whole five acres of v irgin.. 
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lana so kids can practice roping calves. Saturday mornings 
tne boys really turn out. It's fun to stand at the fence 
and cheer rhe winners. Sometimes the calves are the winners." 

This suggestion surprised Roy because he knew both Blanche 
and his mouher considered all forms of rodeo too trashy to 
fool with. However, the prestigeous Morrises seemed to be inter¬ 
ested in the idea « "We might take a quick run to some place 
like that," said 1,J rs. Morris. "But remember we've made another 
appointment with the Parley's for eleven this morning. All 
evening is taken up at the orphanage*" 

"Give me that last egg in the platter," said Mr. Morris. 
"Your li'l brother's not going to eat but two." 

Hattie quickly steered the conversation back to the oil 
wells. "What's it like with a boom going on? Hasn’t Grass 
Prairie changed?- There must be a lot of dangerous people on 
the streets." 


.blanche interupted once more. "Excuse me, but I was won¬ 
dering it Roy would take care of the dishes again. How about 
it, 11 oy? i'll make it up to you when the rush is over." 

Some oj. the old timers keep moaning about the class of 
people bhat have flooded the town," said mrs. Morris. "But 
Father and I have no patience with them. Actually, the new 
people are a hard working bunch that has brought prosperity to 
town. Drillers, truckers, rough-necks, they all have to get 
Up early in the morning and drive sixteen to twenty miles Just 
to get to their Jobs. They probably slept in a rented room 
with five other cots in it. More than likely they paid first 
class hotel prices for a dirty mattress on sagging springs. 

Yes, there's been a few bad things. Father Just finished with 
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a terr^Dle case. A twenty year old candy salesman murdered 
a fifty year old woman who turned out to be nothing but a whore. 
V/e hated to lose the case, but there wasn't a thing Mr. Morris 
could do for him. He's to be executed in October unless an 
appeal geos through. Father has taken all the necessary steps, 
but there's just no chance for him. He stuffed her body in a 
gasoline truck and set fire to it. It was awful—" 

And so Roy was left to do the dishes again. He barely 
had time to finish them before the party was back. Hr. Morris 
had cut the outing short to make sure he got down to the Far¬ 
ley's in time. 

As soon as the visitors left for their eleven o'clock 
appointment Hattie changed into a more comfortable dress and 
lured Roy out of earshot of blanche and said, "What do you make 
of it? Do you think the old lady Morris was telling the truth 
about the oil field? Do you really think there's nothing doing 
around our old home, or do you think she's trying to cover 
things up* You should have put in a question or two because 
that woman would throw a wall-eyed fit before she would help 
me out. There's one thing we can watch for. We can find out 
where the Morrises buy their next land, and if they pay money 

i 

for anything north of town our chances are better than she s 
letting on for. Roy, I'm convinced you ought to stick with 
acting. I think you've got it in you to make good. That would 
be something, wouldn't it, to show that bunch of bums around 
Grass Prairie that one of our family got away from them and 
made something out of himself. Stay with it. Don't let any¬ 
one talk you into lowering your sights. We'll find a way to 
pay for your education. Get the best training you can, and 
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don't loose sight of your goal." 

At the noon meal the members of the Grover family had 
to eat last night's left-overs by themselves. The Morrises, 
of course, were attending their various appointments. There 
wasn't as much left of it as they thought. The piece-mealing 
had been more extensive than they had realized. 

Blanche was cautious about planning future entertainment. 
Hattie didn't have to tell her to wait and see before she 
went off half cocked. Blanche was already trying to guess what 
the lawyer and bis wife might do. "I'm predicting they will 
show up around five o'clock," she said. "It must take hours 
and hours of red-tape before you can completely adopt a child, 
toho knows whether they are planning to go so far as to take 
the child home with them on this. trip'.' Let's plan on fixing supper 
for them. But something tells me they'll find another place 
to sleep tonight." 

During the visit the guests had dropped no details about 
the length of their stay. After all, they had clearly insisted 
that no frills be made, and if the hostess chose not to follow 
their instructions she must take what comes. 

Blanche was not bitter about so fluid a situation as this. 

Nor did she seem disappointed about the part of the visit that 
had already taken place. On the contrary, everything had gone 
off swell. Beyond a doubt she had proved she was a capable 
adult in full right and was now able to talk with her former 
employers on eaual terms. In fact there were slightly trium¬ 
phant glints in both ^attic's and Blanche's eyes. Perhaps in 
a few are s they had proved themselves a little more than "equal". 
For example, both the Mister and the "Missus" 


had let their 
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hair down a little further than they had planned, an indefin¬ 
able but perc'eptable victory for the underdog Grovers. 

hone of the three were very surprised to find that Blanche's 
predictions were not quite correct. The Morrises drove up, 
not at five, but at a quarter after two.. The sun was blazing 
hot overhead when they heard they musical sound of the new 
Olasmobile's horn in the driveway. Ail three gasped and rushed 
to the front door. 

A cute little girl about three years old was standing 
self-consciously on the front seat between the two Grass-Prairie- 
ites. Mr. Morris was guiding the car with his left hand and 
was using his right arm to encircle the child and hold her up 
in a standing position so the Grovers would notice her the 
first thing. Long, blonde, cork-screw curls, soft as eider 
down lining hung in perfect symmetry on either side of her 
angelic face. An over-size blue ribbon blanaced her off center 
part. Her big eyes took in everything, but her little thumb 
was in her mouth, 3nd she was chewing on it. 

As soon as the 4i^ sm obile was completely stopped Mr. 

Morris scooped upthe little girl in both arms and carried her 
to the three Grovers who were "ooing and Ahing" on the cupola. 

"This here is Albertina," said Mr. Morris. "Get your 
thumb out of your mouth, Honey. Ain't she sweet? way, howdy, 


Honey child. Puddin'. ruddin' and pie. Won't you say howdy 
for us? Come on, Puddin'. Give a big smile. We're gonna 
have to teach her. to get her thumb out of her mouth," he said 
to his wife. 

The exclamations over Albertina's sweetness took several 
minutes to subside. As soon as it was possible to say any- 
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thing else, Blanche asked them to bring the little darlin^ 
inside and she would pour her a big glass of iced tea. 

"How did you manage to get her so fast? H ow did you 
manage to get her at all? She's the sweetest thing. Roy, 
you'll have to crank up some more ice cream. I'll bet Alber¬ 
tina would love a dish of nice cold peach ice cream for suo- 


per," said 


me he. 


-his time r ‘rs. ^orris spoke up with more vigor than she 
had the day before. "Ho. It's out of the question. We can't 
possibly stay for another meal. I packed our luggage this morn¬ 
ing. we 11 have to pick it up and be off in a few minutes." 
Today's firmness was making up for yesterday's weakness. Ac¬ 
cepting Blanche's invitation to spend the night in the Skirvin 
cottage had caused her to drop her pose of un-crackable might 
for a few hours. Today she had seen her error, and there was 
no chance that she would fall for aiy more distracting forty- 
two parties, rodeos and over eating. Her refusal to stay any 
longer rang of a metal that could not be penetrated. 

But Blanche tried. "Off in a few minutes?. But it's 
after two o'clock. Almost mid-afternoon. You're not going to 
°ry to drive aii the way to Gloriona before it's time to put 
this sweet little girl to bed? Even in that new Oldsmobile it 
would be mid-night before you could tuck in this little bundle 
of sweetness." 

"we have thought of that," said krs. ii orris motioning to 
some bulky packages on the back seat of the car. "We stopped 
D y juernsuein s and bought a traveling crib that can be strapped 
on to the back seat of any car. It's a complete set, bed clothes, 
pillow and all. Well, Father, let's rush. It's been nice see- 
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ing you again Mrs. Grover, Roy. It's been a busy Gay for us. 
Blanche, you've got a nice little home here. It's' a start in 
the right direction. What a shame poor Cliff had to leave a 
set-up that shows so much promise, but I'm sure his experience 
in the army will be good training for the battle of life which 
lies ahead. As for our part, we are thankful to the almighty 
powers that this bit of happiness has been delivered into our 
care. n 

ihe majestic tones in her voice were fitting for the gravi¬ 
ty of the step they had just taken. Both B a ttie and Blanche 
hastened to tell.,her what a wonderful thing they were doing. 

"°he'11 be such a comfort in your old age," said Hattie. 

"We aren't quite to the point where we will have to think 
of old age," said Mrs. Morris. 

Hattie quickly backed away from this conversational opening 
which seemed to have mis-fired. "But surely you're not leaving 
before you tell us how you managed to get the child so quickly," 
she'-said.- '.'Yesterday you seemed to be bogged down with an old 
fuddy-duddy of some sort." 

'These words led toward a friendlier avenue than the ones 
about approaching old age. "That little snivel was no problem 
at all," said Mrs.. Morris. Her voice lost its slow, grand pace, 
face brightened* She could not resist taking a few moments 
to tell how she had handled the prissy little man who had tried 
to give Father a rough time yesterday. 

"I demanded to see ^Ibertina right off," she said. "I told 
him the Farley's were waiting for us out in the parking lot. We 
did not have any time to waste. At first he ignored me and 
settled back in his chair to ask if I drank of smo'ked. 


Her 


I cut that 
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snort and reminded him he had alread 5 r checked our references. 

The Parleys had told me he had. I could see he was not going: 
to be as hard with me as he had been with Pat her yesterday, 
so I began talking about a wandering Jew he had hanging in the 
window. I told him how he could force some little blue blossoms 
on it if he would cover it with gauze. 

"Soon he began twiddling his thumbs and wanted to know how 
we felt about taking an illegitimate child in our own home. 

I cried a little bit.and told him Father and I had already talked 
it over with our minister. We had asked the lord to deliver us 
from predJudice. He twiddled his thumbs some more and glanced 
at a wrist watch he was wearing. He said the children had Just 
been fed and they usually bedded them down for a nap at this 
time of day. I offered to tip-toe in where they were napping 
if it would mean I could get a peak at her. He fidgeted and 
called in a nurse who led us out to a sort of patio. 

"A bunch of children were playing in a sand pile. I could 
see they weren't going to be bedded down for a nap at all. 

The dead give away was what they had done to Albertina. The 
other children were in little cotton Jumpers, but our Albertina 
was spruced up at her best. D o!ne nurse must have spent an hour 
fixing her hair alone. A room mother was holding her off to 
one side so she wouldn't get sand on her newly washed clothes. 
Anyone could see they wanted us to have her. Oh, it was all 
1 coula do to keep from running over and scooping her up in my 
arms. Put I frowned and said,Father ought to be called in to 
see her too—" 

By thi* time Mr. Morris had gotten their two pieces of 
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luggage out of the bed room and had placed them in the car's 
big trunk. Again he had stood Albertina on the front seat as 
though showing off his proudest possession. The little girl 
seemed to realize this was a time to look her best, and she 
carefully stayed put. Soon she began to fidgit, and her thumb 
went back to her mouth. 

Mr. morris seemed annoyed that his wife was taking time 
to talk some more. He pushed his hat back and looked at the 
hot, brassy sky overhead. "Hot. Muggy too," he said. "No 
air stirring. I never did like a big city. " 

Roy and he were the only men folks around, so the Grover 
boy siddled up to him as a friendly gesture to the visitor from 
his home town. Point blank Mr. M 0 rris asked him a question, 

"Is your mama going to teach school this fall?" 

Roy said, "Of course. She always teaches school." 

Bluntly, Mr. Morris asked. "How much is she making?" 

Roy knew this was a personal question that should not be 
asked. But it was thrown at him so suddenly he didn't know how 
to refuse. "Uh, I don't .now." But the lawyer had turned on a 
gaze th t bored straight into the boy's pupils. "Uhi—I think 
it's a hundred dollars a month. Yes, it's a hundred a month," 
he said. 

"Just a hundred," said the lawyer. "That ain't enough 
to live comfortable on. How much is it going to cost you to 
go to school?" 

Roy squirmed. "I'm working this summer. I've saved some. 
That'll help out." 

"ohit," said Mr. Morris. "You didn't make enough this 
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summer to pay for your soda pop. You're going to run through 
seven or 1 eight hundred dollars this winter if you go to a fancy 
school like the one down town. And who's going to foot the bill? 
You're planning on draining your Dad dry, that's what. Ain't 
that what you and n attie have got up your sleeves?'" 

This was insulting talk, the kind of language that should 
result in someone getting a bloody nose. But who was going to 
stand up to a stocky power house like Morris? Roy turned red 
with anger, but there was nothing he could do but bite his 
lip and back away. 

Mrs* Morris soon wound up her account of the adoption. 

She said her goodbyes, got in the car, squeezed Albertina, and 
they were off. 

The Grovers went back in the house and closed the screen 

door. 

"Roy, get out the Fly-tox," said Blanche. "There's e- 
nough flies in here to eat us up." 

"whew!" said Rattle sinking on the davenport. "Rot just 
Yet, Blanche. That stuff is so smelly. I want to sit here and 
think a minute, ^aybe take a little nap." 

"Your right," said Blanche as she -settled in the easy 
chair and kicked off her shoes. "Well, that's that." She blew 
a wisp of hair away from her eyes. "Row then. We've got ten 
days before Mama's school starts. By that time I've got to 
have this house rented, everything moved out and on the way to 
Colorado. Koy, you'd better start looking for a place to live 
if you're going to take that fool dramatics course this fall. 
We've a lot of things 


to do here at the end of the summer." 


'a' he Room with the Curb Window 

Loving sway from River Terrace meant running into a "ew 
problems in timing. Blanche had it planned to turn the house 
over to renters one day before Hattie's school should begin in 
C-loriona. According to that schedule the daughter should leav 
for Colorado and the mother for Oklahoma on the same day. 
oince it w .uld be two weeks before Roy could enroll in the Uni 
versity Blanche arranged for him to stay with the family next 
door a nd keep right on at his dob up to his last free day. Du 
ing this fortnight he w.uuld hove time to scout out the college 
area and find the best'room possible for the least money. He 
should move into it the day before he was to enroll. 

All went well until two days before Hattie and Blanche 
were to le ave. Then some of the carefully laid plans blew up 
all at once. Blanche was taking to hours off from her next- 
t0-last day at teaching to do some particular packing when her 
prospective renters called to say they were sorry, but could 
they beg loose from their agreement to move in? They had foun 
a house five dollars per month cheaper that hod two bedrooms. 
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when they could find better arrangements. 

Blanche obligingly let them out of their agreement, hung 
up the phone and turned to Hattie. "Stars above," she said, 
"whet shall I do?" 

Before the mother could t’- ink up a suitable course to 
take in such aw emergency a Western Union boy rode up or. a bi¬ 
cycle. He had a 
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It was from a Major Donati, a name she had never heard 
before. For s return address he had given, not a city, not 
a state, not even the name of the army base where Cliff was 
stationed, but some strange fort that ^lanche had never heard 
of before. The telegram stated Cliff was to be operated on 
for obstruction of the colon at nine-thirty. It was now four 
minutes to ten. 

Blanche did not panic. "Don't say anything to me, Mama," 
she said. "Let me think. Stay still, and let me have a few 
second's peace- Then I'll know what will be the best course 
to take. 

After a few moments she decided it was best to call the 
Red Cross. At least they could tell her where her husband 
was. When she finally contacted a responsible person at that 
institution she found herself talking to a man who was impa¬ 
tient with her. "Why have you been trying to fight all these 
battles by yourself?" he said. "Don't you know the military 
always takes care of officer's dependents? If you had con¬ 
tacted the right group at the local air base you could have 
had your house rented, your things packed for you and all ar¬ 
rangements made for moving up to your new home." In no time 
at all he had made her a plane reservation so she could be 
in Denver the next morning where her husband's surgery had tak¬ 
en place. Ten minutes after he-hung up the phone rang. A 
pleasant voice wanted confirmation that she had a house for 
rent. Within an hour an olive drab colored car from the Air 
Base drove up in front of the house. 

As quickly as all that ‘ u lanche was getting her house 
rented. But Roy was also getting a surprise. The personable 
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officer driving the car was none other 
Sykes, the blonde moustache he had so r 
and had ended up hating. Beside the Oa 
iiy in the front seat, were a youngish 
l 1 he major was small for a service man, 


than Captain Charles 
ashly tried to seduc 
ptain, both fitted c 
major and his wife, 
and his wife looked 


e 

oz- 


about five years older than he. She might have been ten. The 
plump wife was sitting next to the outside door. The major 
was pinched in between her and the Captain. 

Roy was uneas 5 ^. He had not wanted to meet that man again. 

Especially he had not wanted him to come barging into his family 

circle. How much did he know? How much would he tell? 

Sykes was doing everything at a brisk rate, opening doors, 

calling a greeting from the lawn, making introductions. He 
certainly had plenty of vitality. Kid way to the cupola he 
spotted Roy peering from the deep shadows of the living room. 

The Captain’s face registered only a flicker of surprise, and 
he handled the situation perfectly. The surprise meeting might h 
rattled less composed people—should one bother to recognize 
an adolescent when adult business is coming off, especially a 
kid .who might bring up some unpleasant memory? But ^ykes, 
after smoothly getting the adults through the screen door, 
quickly stepped forward and said, "Well, well, well. It’s the 
’possum hunter. Me meet again. Bo nice to see you, Roy. This 
young fellow, E a jor, knows all about hunting dogs. He helped 
us chaperon the Cub Scouts.” 

That cleared up the whole problem. No second looks to 
see if he could read what Roy was thinking. No glances to 
compare him with with his close relatives. Roy was recognized , 
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and then he was dropped. 

Within seconds he was down to business. Would the house 
satisfy the major? 'Would the major be agreeable to the owners? 
lie pointed out what terms should be settled now, and the house 
was rented. 

"how then," he said, "I hear you have contacted the Base 
about an emergency.. We are to pack and ship your things. Do 
you have a ride to the airport in the morning? Have you been 
able to telephone your husband? Do you know if he is out of 
surgery? Did everything go well?" Captain °ykes was getting 
all loose ends taken care of. Both ‘‘"'lanche and Hattie liked 
him immediately. 

Roy, though, was trying to find some escuse not to like 
him. Were odd Jobs like this all he did out at the Air Base? 
Flyers were supposed to fly. It looked like this man was noth¬ 
ing but a glorified butler. He also noticed his moustache was 
trimmed a little too carefully. It made him look like a dandy. 

Suddenly, he was gone. Oh yes, as he drove off he turned 
to catch Roy's eye long enough to wave politely. Politely, but 
not intimately, Just the way an adult should dismiss a seven¬ 
teen year old boy of slight acquaintance. 

Well, at least, he was not bearing grudges. He was not 
looking at Roy as though he were a freak. Maybe Carnes had 
told him nothing. After all, Carnes had so little to tell. 
Besides Roy had made -up his mind he was going to forget about 
the scene at the 'possum hunt. 

He found it hard to forget about Sykes, however. During 
the afternoon a truck load of soldiers came to pack things up. 
Roy was left to stand to one side.^..There was nothing to do but 
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asi£ his sister questions, nosl of them must have seemed point¬ 
less to her, and she brushed them off as minor irritations. 

She had been able to contact the Denver hospital and had learned 
Cliff was doing nicely. That was the most important thing on 
her mind, but to -^oy something else kept pestering his mind. 
x ‘any of the details of the renting agreement had taken place out 
of his ear snot, he must find out exactly how the payments 
were to come off because in some way this house in River 1 'err- 
ace might lead to another meeting with ^harles ‘“’yke.s. 

Would this <4ykes person have anything to do with collect¬ 
ing the rent? (Who was Sykes? Oh, him. Certainly not.) What 
if the major doesn't pay; who's going to get after him? (Don't 
be silly. Majors have to pay.) What if they tear up the house, 
ruin the garden? ( i hey won't.) Who makes repairs? (The Major 
does, and we adjust the rent.) Should rL oy drop by this winter 
to see if everything was going alright? (If you want to, but 
don t make a nuisance of yourself.) 

He was unable to make any of the questions lead back to 
Charles °ykes. By sundown he had convinced himself there was 
no reason why he should worry about the man at all. He was a 
closed chapter. 

It was their last night in the house. Hattie got Roy 
to one side and reminded him to stick to his plans. "Rind the 
cheapest room you can, but don't stint yourself. We'll put 
you through this winter someway." The next morning, as they 
were driving back from the airport she stuffed a five dollar 
bill in his hand. Her bus left at nine, and by noon ^oy had 
moved over to the neighbors. 
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it was s period of freedom. Within a day or two be dis¬ 
covered he could come home from work as late as he pleased, g0 
to as many movies as time and pocketbook would allow and inves¬ 
tigate a±l the odd corners of i'ort Boomer, the ones he had heard 
rhe gravel truck drivers talking about. 

1 he movies, as always seemed exciting. He seemed at home 
m those dimly lit pleasure palaces. But by the end of the first 
week he was getting a little tired of sitting through them by 
himself. Surely he could find someone to go with him. But the 
only people he really knew were all separated from him by a 
barrier. What barrier? It was hard to tell just what the bar¬ 
rier was like, but it was there. 

Malcolm Fox and his roommate Marion Tolliver wouldn't do 
at all. If he got friendly with them they would think he was 
trying to get in bed with them. Larry Thorpe was gone, He was 
behind a genuine barrier—iron bars, fpy would not allow him¬ 
self to think of someone so unrelieable and two-faced as Char¬ 
les °ykes. Awful barriers fenced him off, his "slick" ways, 
his being a Yankee, married and in the service. How could he 
ever dr^p over to his house and ask him to s'o to a movie? 

styles probably did not like movies. He probably consid¬ 
ered them childish. What did Styles like : What did he do in 
his spare time? The last question always aroused a note of 
panic in Roy's thoughts,bscause the handsome Captain might do 
nothing but lie in bed with his pretty wife. But what did it 
matter? He was through with Styles. 

'with so much freedom on his hands he should do something 
about "growing up". What was "growing up"? The answer was easy. 
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it Vi/as getting himself bred. At seventeen a boy should have 
done it. Look at Captain ~ykes. Admittedly he was much older 
than seventeen, but obviously he had progressed to a stage 
in which sexual intercourse was as natural as eating. Roy 
must become as practiced at it as that. He must get over being 
a virgin. 

Yes, he must admit he was still a virgin. His two ex¬ 
periences with men wouldn't count. No one would consider those 
episodes mile stones in his life. Instead of accomplishments 
they were temptations he had fallen into, things best forgotten. 

However, with ail this spare time on his hands he should 
consider doing it again. A faint bit of gossip had passed his 
ears last summer , something said in a whisper and quickly cut 
off, a sentence about a cafe on Sam Bass Street where queers 
hung out. Too bad the whisper had faded out before he could 
get either the name of the cafe or its address. Nevertheless, 
he spent two evenings walking up and down 'Sam Bass Street., two 
miles in each direction, and he found nothing but ordinary look¬ 
ing hamburger joints with run-of-the-mill people eating inside. 

He must give that thought up and concentrate on getting 
himself bred. That would be far more difficult to do, but 
would be more noteworthy once done. But how to go about it? 

The easiest way would be to go to a whorehouse. There would be 
no flirting, o stages of progressive temptations, no doubt 
about the out come. You would just do it. Last summer's gossip 
about queer places had been limited to one whisper, but stories 
of whore houses had flown about every day. There was supposed 
to be one within two blocks of the Greyhound bus station. The 
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truck driver who told about it said you couldn't miss it. You 
walked uphill from the terminal, turned right at a coffee shop, 
and over a furniture store was a little hotel. The hotel was it. 

Another truck driver told of a place that wasn't really 
a house, but you could pick up whores there, go outside, walk 
through ana alley and rent a room in a boarding house for an 
hour. No questions asked. It was a restaurant o:t on ^owie 
street called "4a Fiesta". "If a man couldn't get a woman 
there," he said, "something was wrong with him." 

As his last week of freedom was drawing to a close he 
decided he would act. Not another day would pass before he would, 
get himself bred. First he scouted out the hotel near the bus 
station. He could not be sure he had found the right place 
because the trucker's directions could not be followed. The 
only coffee shop near the Grayhound depot was one inisde the 
depot itself.. Yes, two blocks away was a hotel,., the well-known 
"Pioneer", a swank, twelve story building, the pride of‘Fort 
Boomer. That obviously was not the one he had heard about. 

The only hotel which fitted the trucker's description was one 
five blocks away. On the street level there was nothing but 
a door and a sign, "Grand southern Hotel". 'When he opened the 
door he saw a flight of stairs with .another door at the top. 
Through its glass panel be could see nothing but the ceiling 
of a hallway 7 which had one white, frosted glass fixture in it. 
What were all these stories he had heard about red lights; This 
place didn't even have a pink one, and mid way up the stairs 
he began to wonder, gust what should he ask for when he got 
beyond that door? Should te brazenly ask for a woman? Should 
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he rent a room and hope that one would show up?. This might 
mean he would be wasting money, something he had been doing too 
much o± 1; Lely. v/h at ii the whore made fun of him, taunted 
him that he was not a man? What if she even guessed that he 
was homosexual? 

bo this place wouldn't do. He would try "fa ir iesta". 

La Fiesta was much easier to find since it was in the telephone 
airec ocry. -thirty minutes sway by city bus it was located in 
a newish part of town, almost the outskirts. If it was e whore 

house it was certainly not j_ n a shady neifhborheod. New residence 
house were going up on all sides, not a single one of them looked 
like a boarding house. Nor could he spot a clear-cut alleyway 
near La Fiesta's ample parking area. Here there could be no 
slipping out a back door and dodging clandestinely between gar¬ 
bage cans. The restaurant itself was an octagonal affair with 
plate glass windows on all sides. You peered past neon decor¬ 
ated eaves to booths and a horseshoe-shaped counter. Nicely 
dressed couples were coming and going from the two briehtly lit 
entrances. The well-dressed ladies who hung on to their es¬ 
cort's arms could not be whores. Something was wrong. 

For one thing it looked so expensive he doubted if he could 
even afford a hamburger. Just how would contact with a lady- 
of—the—evening be made? What if he nibbled on an expensive 
hamburger for an hour and nothing happened? Again he would be 
wasting money. 

ile was about to turn around and catch the bus back to the 
central part of town when he heard a woman's voice call, "Hello 
Aren't you ^oy Grover?" 


there. 
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The voice came from one of La Fiesta' 1 s parking stalls, 
and a second later he was able to spot which one. A few yards 
away a well-dressed woman was calling to him from the driver's 
seat of a five year old Chrysler, ihe hand she waved toward 
Koy was gloved, her eyes were bright, and she seemed eager to 
talk to Roy. In another second she had gotten out of her car 
and. was walkin... toward him. Sophistocated, poised and fifty—ish 
she could not possible have been a whore. 


"Von I 


ou re Malcolm's friend, aren 


r ou 


she 
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Then Roy noticed another woman had been sitting in the 
front seat beside her. She couldn't possibly have been a 
whore either. That soured and out-of-shape creature would have 
starved to death. She was Vinnie Dollop. Her stout body seemed 
seoolec on the car cushion as solidly as an Egyptian pyramid. 

Her foundations were so well planted she had difficulty turning 
her body so she could see where her companion was going. All 
she managed to do was twist her neck far enough backwards so 
that out of the corner of her eye she could squint at Roy. When 
she saw him her eyes blinked. 

Ho doubt if she had been younger and more flexible she 
would have been springing out of the car to get within an inch 
of the two persons whe were about to meet. But, no, all old 
vinnie could do was turn her neck and blink her eyes. 

The well-dressed woman's smile was as warm as her carefully 
modulated voice. She stretched ouu her gloved hand to touch 
Xi-Oy. — m Dolores vox. Malcolm's ratnex’ was my husband's 
brother, -both brother and husband are gone now. Vinnie, Mal¬ 
colm and i are left alone. Vinnie and I were just about to 
crop into La Fiesta and have a snack. So surprising to meet 
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you here. We had just been talking about .you. Won't you 
corue in with us and share a snack?" 

Confusion. His mind had been on something so different 
he hardly knew what to say. Women like Malcolm's aunts weren't 

even supposed to know of such places as La fiesta. But he had 

already made up his mind that the truck driver had been com¬ 
pletely mis-leading ab ut all his shady tips. However, another 

problem remained. He was again running into Malcolm's circle 
of acquaintances. He had just as soon forget them. Still, he 
found himself agreeing, not only to share a snack, but to help 
get Vinnie out of the car with her grunts, moans and bad feet. 

Vinnie would lunge herself forward an inch in the car 
seat, take a look at Roy, thrust forward again, pause to study 
Roy's face, then rise up some more. During the whole process 
of getting her out of the car you could see she was studying 
the situation. 

Not long ago she had snatched her "ward" out of the front 
seat of Grover's car, a very un-diplomatic maneuver. Low she 
was being forced into socializing with a person she had treated 
high-handedly. Was he going to forget it, or was he going to 
rub some more salt into the wounds? 

Dolores was talking such pleasant chatter that pouring 
more salt was impossible. By the time they had Mrs. Dollop 
out of the car it was clear, or almost clear, that the snack 
would go nicely. 

Vinnie had to have all attention focused on her. Cnee 
out of the car she had to get balanced on her feet—with Roy 
and ‘Lolores supporting her on either side—to get her breath, 
to adjust the hem of her skirt, and focus her small eyes on 
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the hundred or so feet she would have to traverse to get to 
La fiesta's entrance. 

"Isn't it nice that we ran into Roy," Dolores said. "We 
were just talking about you, Roy." 

"what's he doing here?" Vinnie wanted to know. 

Roy cried not to blush, and he smiled to cover up any 
guilty look which might have crept over his face. 

"Oh bother," said Dolores. "What does it matter. Come 
inside. we're both hungry after a day of odds and ends. Every¬ 
body will feel better after we eat. Isn't the weather nice? 

It will be so pleasant when autumn really arrives and we can get 
back into a nice comfortable groove." 

"Let's hurry up and get to the fooa," said Vinnie. It 
turned out she could walk quite well although with a wobble. 

But at the restaurant's big black door she got more attention 
focused her way. 

Roy was holding the heavy thing open. Dolores happened 
to pick that moment to point out its comic incongruity. "Look," 
she said. "The door is solid oak, two inches thick and nearly 
seven feet high. A truck would have to hit it full speed to 
knock it down. Most of the walls are just glass." 

She and Roy laughed which caused him to take his eyes off 
of Vinnie at the moment he was closing the door. Suddenly Mrs. 
Box shrieked and snatched her sister away from the door facing. 

Mid way through the entrance Mrs. lollop had stuck out her band 
to balance herself carelessly letting it land between the halves 
of the closing door hinge. A second latter and her fingers would 
have been mashed. 
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'She's the 


thing with her fingers .you ever saw. She'll stick them any¬ 
where. it s a wonder she's gotten through fifty years of life 
Wxth all ten of chem in place. Well, here we are inside." 

Soy had been a triffle uneasy about what they might 
lino inside, but he soon saw they were in a stylish, but a rather 

artificially decorated place, ,J -'he patrons seemed quite respect¬ 
able. 


k hat s he staring at:' 1 Vinnie gsked her sister in e per- 
±ecoly loud voice. "rolores, we don't know anything about this 
Lido We a on t Rnow whsfc he's up to. n 

o.ave it," her sisrer said. Then she whispered to Grover 
Leo s hurry and get her seated. She's in a cranky mood today. 
It wuula be Just like her to throw' an argument right here in 
the middle of the aisle." In a louder voice she said, "I see 
three seats at the counter. Does anyone mind eating there? 
Ihose stools have bacxs on them that are almost as soft as a 


booth." 


li _ . _ _ 

1 win not sit at a counter," said Vinnie. nJ -t cramps 
my legs." 

"Oh bother," said Mrs. i'ox. 

fortunately, two booths, each on opposite sides of the 
restaurant, became vacant at that moment. Dolores suggested 
they head for the nearer one, Vinnie pretended she didn't hear 
cind said, Oh, let s get that one over there. The sun's coming 
through on that side. This place has got such big eaves that 
it's all dark." 


Dolores immediately gave in and began escorting her sis¬ 
ter around the horseshoe counter to get to the far booth. A 
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couple with s baby who had entered from the other door best 
them to it by a split second. Vinnie began pouting right 
at the mother's elbow. Dolores tried to hurry her back to the 
other booth before they were beaten to that one too. They 
barely made it ahead of an in-coming party of four. 

As soon as they were seated in the red upholstered cushion 
Vinnie began- fanning herself as though all the movement had 
fagged her out. Luc she had not much more than breathed a sigh 
before she sprang up from the cushion. If the table had not 
been firmly 7 attached to both wail and floor whe would have 
pushed it over. The trouble was she had sat on a puddle of 
liquid someone had spilled on the plush upholstr.y 

"Oh God," she screamed. "You've made me ruin my new 
dress. What have you two gotten me into? We didn't need to 
come in this idiotic restaurant at all. Another thiifcy minutes 
and we would have been home. We could have cooked a meal there. 
This place is a waste of money when we are so hard up we can't 
even meet the payments on the piano. Nov; you've gone and made 
me ruin my 7 dress." 

A waitress came but really 7 couldn't do much but sop up 
the remains of the puddle. There was nothing she could do 
about the big wet spot on Vinnie's backside.. Vinnie strained 
to get out of the booth and into the aisle where she could fret 
and fume in a grander style. "What was that stuff, and what 
was it doing on a cushion?" 

The waitress play^ed dumb, ana Dolores said, "Just -water." 

"It is not water," said Vinnie. "It doesn't foel like 
water. Th t stuff is beer. Someone smuggled a bottle of beer 
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righo insiae ana slopped it over rce seat." The waitress 
quickly spoke' up to say that couldn't be. "It's just water," 
she assured Mrs. Dollop. 

There was nothing for Virmie to do but ease back in the 
booth, sighing and groaning. "Now I won't be able to eat a 
thing. You've drug me in here to blow money, and it will all 
be wasted, now much have you got in your purse, Dolores? I 
have thirty three cents. That's all you'll get out of me. You'd 
better tell this kid he'll have to pay his own way." 

Dolores ignored this jibe and urged Roy to share a large 
Avacado Delight between the three of them. "It's a salad," she 
explained. "The sauce is wonderful. Believe it or not, I heard 
about La piesta's big avacado bowls all the way over in Paris 
Prance." 

Paris. A special aura settled over the booth. Roy was 
struck speechless. Two or three seconds passed before he rea¬ 
lised he was staring at Mrs. Pox with his jaw slightly open. 

"Paris?" he asked. Was he about to hear some details of 
that dream city by someone who had been there? No. He was not, 
because ?innie quickly cut off that avenue of conversation. She 
told her sister to quit talking about that city. "We didn't 
have the money to go there to begin with. We don't have the 
money to go back there even if a war wasn't going on. And 
you can hear anything about food in Paris, from any where in 
the world. Taj-k like that doesn't mean a thing. I cannot eat 
a salad. I'm going to have a bowl of soup." 

Roy scarcely heard her grumblings, lie must take time to 
look over these two creatures. Vinnie's clothes looked like 
‘remnants ^rom an attic trunk, but her sister's attire was 
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something else. Could that simple sheath like dress be a Paris 
creation? Good heavens, what was that broach pinned to her 
shoulder? All worthwhile pieces of jewelry he hod ever seen 
were patterns in abstract design. Anything that looked like an 
animal was cheap, in the Hickey Mouse class. But Dolores's 
broach was shaped to suggest a sitting cat, and it couldn't 
possibly be cheap. If you looked closely you could see one of 
the eyes was winking, but the other one, which took up most of 
the design, was a glittering, pear shaped diamond. At least 
he supposed it was a diamond. It sparkled prismatically the 
way diamonds were said to do. Even if it were zircon it would 
have to be worth several hundred dollars, perhaps thousands. 

And all the time Vinnie was going on about how poor they were. 

"—She won't let me look in her purse," Mrs. Dollop now 
addressed Roy. "Last night she hid it in her bed springs so 
I couldn't get to it. She will not open a joint banking account 
with me. The estate check is always made out to her. Yet 
my lawyer plainly tells me two-thirds of it is to go to Mal¬ 
colm and me. I never know whether I get my share or not—" 

Her harangue was so ill-tempered and relentless it should 
have broken up the party at once. If anyone from Gloriona were 
faced with such a tirade he would feel honcr bound to give back 
as good as he was getting, and a full scale row would break 
up the whole outing. At the very least Dolores should be bend¬ 
ing every effort to wheedle her sister into politeness, and 
Roy should be so frightened he should be forced into making a. 
quick excuse and leaving on the run. But he was seeing some¬ 
thing new', and he decided at once he was not going to leave. 
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Dolores was not acting like someone from Glorious. Instead 
she seemed so calm she might even be enjoying the situation. 

One minute lies. Fox would laugh at Vinnie, the next she would make 
so great a point of giving in that you could see her sister 
was forced to feel pangs of guilt. Dow Vinnie would be ignored, 
the next moment she would be answered with great intelligence, 

' and the third time she would be treated as a child. All the while 
Dolores was mixing in pleasant little conversational openers 
for Roy. 

"I love the relaxed atmosphere at River Terrace. Did 
you enjoy your summer out there? Or maybe you would like a 
crowded city for a change. I remember the first time I went 
to Dew York. I was such a green kid I didn't even know how to 
get on a subway." 

New York. Almost as fascinating as laris. If only he 
could get this woman to tell him a little more about either 
place. If nothing else the knowledge would erase a bit of 
his provincialism.. But more about either city was not to be. 
Vinnie broke in. 

"Neither of us has the money to trot off to New York now," 
she said. "The roof needs fixing on our house. Not a shingle 
nail has been driven into it since Papa died. She's always 
trying to rent out a room, but how.' can we get anyone worth while 
when he looks up at the ceiling and sees a big wet stain right 
over the bed." 

"Malcom told me you were going to be in dramatics this 
fall," said Dolores as if her sister had not spoken. "You'll 
be. running ,up against our local wonder, the Fort Boomer girl 
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who has made a tiny dent on Broadway. Assistant director in 
a play that ran six weeks. What's her name? Beulah. Beulah 
Astor. Ah yes. It used to be Tillie Isham—" 

Roy had nesrd of neither Beulah Astor nor Tillie Islam. 

"You mean—you mean she'll be in college?" 

"She's get the key to the car," said Vinnie. "I can't 
get up and walk out of -here. She won't let me back in the car." 

"—Rot a student. Instructor, or associate professor, or 
something—" Mrs. fox turned from Roy to her sister. "When 
you learn to drive we can have two sets of keys made—" 

"Drive, Drive," screeched Vinnie. "She won't teach me 
to drive—" 

"why don't you take out a little money from next month's 
allowance," said Dolores, "and hire a professional instructor 
to teach you? You know’ I tried to give you lessons a dozen 
times. We ended up going through a fence. By the way, Roy, 

I want to thank you for getting: Malcolm started on his driving 
experience last summer. You'll be pleased to know he finished 
learning and passed his test last week. He even drdve a friend's 
car down to San Antonio last Saturday. No mishaps at all. He's 
spending a little breathing spell type of vacation down there 
before school starts. It was nice of Vinnie to let him go down—" 
Mrs. Dollop suddenly became quiet. Obviously her sister 
had touched on a sore spot. The waitress brought a huge bowl 
of salad and two small plates.. -The big bowl_she sat in the 
center of the table then dished out two portions for Mrs. Fox 
and Roy. On her tray she had a small soup bowl left which she 
sat in front of Vinnie. 

Mrs. Dollop complained she didn't have room to spoon up 
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her share. The Avacado Delight took up too much of her area 
of the table. Dolores suggested they trade. "Your oyster 
stew looks so good. How does the salad look to you?" 

By this time Vinnie's peevishness was losing its sting. 

She turned her head to one side and looked at the pile of 
shredded lettuce and dressing. In a childish voice she consented 
to a traoe. 

Roy was holding he breath, all ears. A plague on Mrs. 
Dollop and her interupting everything the fascinating Dolores 
said. This well-dressed woman in her fifties was so easy to 
talk to. If for no other reason a conversation with her would 
lead to few complications. With an older woman you wouldn't 
be expected to ask her for a date.. You oust talked.. Already 
it was plain that his mind and hers ran along similar paths. 

In fact a lot of .loose ends were beginning to float around to¬ 
ward each other in the back of his mind. Malcolm driving, 
for one thing. Yinnie had not succeded in clamping an iron 
hand over his life. It was now beginning to be easy to see 
how one moment the young Fox kid could be so charming and 
mature and the next a backward child. He was under more than 
one influence at home. 

And perhaps under influences not at home. San Antonio. 

That was where Larry Thorpe was. He had not been able to follow 
the details of that man's arrest in the papers, but he had 
found one paragraph that said his trial would come up in -a 
month, something vague about a delay. Malcolm had said he 
did not know Larry Thorpe, but Malcolm might be a skillful 
liar. A twinge of jealousy passed through his head.. Stupid 
and awful to be jealous. The worst of all the passions. 
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Dolores looked as though'she had conquered jealousy while her 
sister had the ear marks of one:who had.floundered under a great 
wave of it, and it had ruined her life long ago. Best to push 
thoughts of Malcolm.from his mind with as much determination as he 
was now forcing out the lingering thoughts of Larry Thorpe. 

But it would be nice if he could tie up the loose ends, 
by not ask Dolores if Malcolm knew the man who was being tried 
for burglary? Then go one step further and ask if she had 
known the boy who was shot in the hunting accident last year? 

But how could he ask these unpleasant questions without seem¬ 
ing to pry? He knew if he opened his mouth tones of eagerness 
would saturate his words and Dolores would suspect he had some 
ulterior motives. No, he must think of a way to bring up the 
subject in an off-hand manner. He must be as clever as Dolores 
herself. The conversation must be channeled in an artful way,, 

"—Beulah Astor. Tillie Isham," Dolores was saying. 

".Raised on tne wrong side of the tracks in the Mexican neigh¬ 
borhood. Finished high school at fifteen. Long after my time, 
ohe 1 s at least jtwenty, years younger than I am. 'To see her now 
you'd never be able to guess where she was raised. Fits in 
any where; charms the birds out of the trees. She's mad about 
the theater. Can't talk about anything else. She can worm her 
way into anything. She got someone to pay her way on a world cruise 
and a trip to Russia. She's supposed to h ve studied a little 
while in the Moscow Art Theater. Ho one knows how long. I 
happen to know she hardly speaks a word of Russian. Ah, they 
-talk of the Midas tough and silver spoons in the month. But 
such notions are myths. 


If you know what to look for you can 
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see patterns that lead to these phenominal successes. You'll 
have to le ;rn to keep your eyes open, Roy. You're getting into 
a rough field." 

Before he knew it they were through eating. Dolores 
had dropped the information that they had been summering in 
Paris in 1939*and they had gotten out gust before war was 
declared. Vinnie filled in with the fact that they would 
not have been able to go anywhere if their lawyer had not un¬ 
expectedly collected a debt their dead husbands had patten 
off as worthless long before they had even made out their.wills. 
Roy learned that at one time, it must have been years ago, 

Dolores had sung in grand opera. Just where and for how long 
he could not make out. But he suspected this woman was long 
since out of touch with the professional end of her art.. It 
made him seem a little bit superior to her. He must be careful 
to keep from becoming a has-been. 

Now all three were rising up from the booth ready to 
leave. Vinnie was demanding help to get out. She was now so 
subdued that she even thanked Roy for letting her lean on him 
as she lurched out from the cushion. Grover volunteered to pay 
for his share of the check which made Mrs. Dollop that much more 
agreeable. 

Dolores was saying it had been very pleasant. "Where are 
you going to stay 7 this winter? Have you found a place to room? 

We have a tiny little apartment over our'garage. Unfortunately 
we live so far from the University that you would have to catch 
the bus to get to the campus, but we take that into consideration, 
and our price is lower than most. Ah well, you'll want to 
look around, I'm sure. But if you cannot find something suitable 
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close-in, you might think of us two old ladies and their extra 


room. '■ 


There it was. Now it was clear why Mrs. Fox had called 
to him so cheerily when she saw him gawking about in the park¬ 
ing lot. The charming woman with the expensive broach, who 
had been to Paris and New York, wanted to rent a room. Roy 
thanked her but did not commit himself. A' tiny apartment with 
two old ladies would not mean going to college in style. There 
was also his resolve to stay away from Malcolm. 

But soon the snack would be over, and he had not found, a 
way to steer the conversation to their nephew's possible con¬ 
nection with Thorpe. If he was ever going to tie up those loose 
ends he would have to do so now. Be had thought of a way to 
pose the questions with finesse. He would pretend he already 
knew what kind of "trouble" Malcolm had had, the "trouble"which 
Vinnie had blabbed about so loudly last summer. He would pre¬ 
tend he knew it was a hunting accident. If he were completely 
ofx track he need only claim someone had fed him the wrong storv 

"How is Malcolm's wound?. Is he feeling well?" he asked. 

To his surprise neither of the ladies so much as blinked 
an eyelid. He had hit the nail squarely on the head. "Oh 
yes," said Dolores. "He's been quite healthy this summer. Last 
year's mishajb seems to have cleared up nicely.. You can see for 
yourself he no longer walks with a limp. I'm surprised you ask, 
because I had thought Malcolm had forgotten all about it. But, 
of course, you never completely forget about getting shot in 
the thigh. Well, Roy it's been pleasant. Are you sure we can't 
drive you some 'where? You'll be bumping in to Malcolm this 
winner I suspect. He's decided to continue with his pre-lav.' 
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degree. We think he's not dedicated enough to set his sights 
on any of the arts. But he'll have time to try out for a few 
plays in his spare time. Oh, it's too bad we lose sight of our 
goals so easily. But you don't want to hear an old woman's re¬ 
grets ." 

She actually said, "Au revoir" instead of good-bye. 


ill the way home Roy was imagining what the missing parts to his 
collection of information might be. It was unlikely Malcolm's 
little "breathing spell' in San Antonio was being spent in the zoo. 

Ch well, if he were making a fool of himself visiting the county Jail 
let him do so. Still, when he got home he searched the paper 
for any follow-up news on the burglary arrests. ghat night he 
found nothing, but two days later he happened on a brief para¬ 
graph on a back page. The trial of the two service men accused 
of breaking and entering was to be postponed for a month. The 
reason for the postponement was not given, nor did it tell whether 
they were out on bail. 


Poor Thorpe. But it was now time for Roy to face facts 
about his coming year's costs. He must register next week. 

His mother had sent him another letter with five dollars folded 
inside along with her pleas that he do his best the coming winter. 

But he did not get far in his figures before he realized 
he was going to have to economize. He must find a cheap room, 
and he would do well to eat at a boarding house that served only 
two meals a day. The third one he could buy more economically 
in the grocery store, cold cuts, fruit, and ready prepared things 
that he could Snack on quite cheaply in his room. 

The daynbefpre registration, when the campus was crawling 
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with students snapping up the remaining, bargains in housing, 
he was lucky enough to run across something cheap. He could 
get a room and three meals a day for a mere twenty-two dollars 
a month, at least six dollars cheaper than any other • compara¬ 
ble rates. Mo_eating out of cans, no getting used to a strange 
roommate, he would have a front bedroom to himself in a pri¬ 
vate home. 

His new landlady's name was Mrs. Laudermilch, and she 
spoke with a slight German accent. "Ho," she explained quickly, 

"I wasn't torn in the old country. Minnesota. Are your Mama 
and Papa Tcherman?" she asked. "No? Well, it makes no difference. 

I don't expect to find many Tchermans this far south." 

At the time Roy thought it was a little tactless of her 
to make such a point of her Teutonic ancestry while Hitler was 
sinking American merchant ships. But her first meal turned out 
to be delicious, and the quantity was generous. 

The first few weeks of classes passed, and he knew he had 
made an excellent choice of major subjects. Almost from the 
first aay he iound himself at home in the Drama Departments^— The in 
structors seemed to have minds that ran along the same channels 
as his. He picked up the drift of things easily, and it was 
such a relief to be in a group where he could be as ebullient 
as he wished. 

One day, toward the last of September, he ran into Mal¬ 
colm. Roy hardly recognized him. The kid had gained at least 
fifteen pounds since the day his aunt had whisked him out of 
Cliff's car, and he seemed in the best of spirits. "Why, hello, 
Grover," he said. From his assured manner you would think it 


had been only, s day or two since they had parted and there 
had never been an embarrassing moment in his life. For a sec¬ 
ond or two he politely asked about Roy's sister and the brother- 
in-lav; who had been so sick. But he quickly passed on to some¬ 
thing that interested him more. "Do you notice anything: dif¬ 
ferent?. I'm on a crash program to gain weight.. Ovaltine for 
breakfast and s night-cap. At least three milk shakes a day." 

The next moment he had patted Roy on the back and invited 
him into a nearby soda fountain for another milk shake. The 
pat on the back' was something else that was new. Before, Fox 
seemed to avoid bodily contact with anyone, except the time he was 
forced to squeeze into the front seat with his aunt. 

It turned out he did not have money to pay even for his share 
of the soda fountain spree, and when Roy pulled out his pocket 
book to pay he stele a side glance at what was inside. Outside 
on the sidewalk Fox asked to borrow five more dollars. Some¬ 
thing about the straightforward aporoacb made it impossible to 

W | 

refuse. "I get my allowance in two days," he said, implying 
he w .uld re-emburse everything then. 

Days melted into weeks and nothing had been paid back. 

In the middle of October Fox asked to borrow another five. 

Again, he hit Roy at the precise psychological moment when re¬ 
fusal would be out of the question. The first of November the 
right psychological moment came again, and Grover was out still 
another five. "If you could make it six I would be extremely 
grateful," Malcolm said. Another dollar changed hands. "Could 
you possibly spare one more, making it seven?" Roy loaned 
him the seventh one. "I'm extremely grateful," said Fox. 
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He looked as though he meant it. 

Roy was angry ar all this begging, and even more put-out 
at his own gullibility. while he was doing well in all his 
classes he was facing signs of coming troubles in other areas. 
The money he had saved last summer was almost all gone, and 
the "bargain" room and board arrangement with Mrs. ^audermilch 
was running into some snags. The big meals and hausfrau cook¬ 
ing had dropped in quality and quantity, and Mrs. Laudermilch 
herself hadnot turned out to be amiable. 

The hand writing was on the wall. He could not spend 
the whole year leading the life of the pampered college student 
with generous checks from home. Even cutting down on spending 
and loaning wouldn't save him from coming financial disaster. 

His mother's occasional five dollar bills wouldn't do it either. 
He was going to have to find a part time job. 

Fortunately, odd jobs were easy to get. The draft, al¬ 
though still a remote menace as far as Grover himself was con¬ 
cerned, was snapping up young men. The ones left were finding 
employers much more agreeable. 

The University had a bureau for student job placement in 
connection with Dean rL ugger's office. A severely dressed woman- 
in one of the bureau's tiny offices interviewed Roy to deter¬ 
mine the exact sort of work he was fitted for. She was so met¬ 
iculous you would think he was asking for a lifetime ccreer, 
"You're difficult to size up," she told him. "What can I send 
you to? You show no interest in mechanical ability. You're 
taking no business courses. What can I do with you?" She 
tapped the desk with the application card he had filled out 
and sighed. "Well, I'll take a chance on sending you to a 
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print■ r. How does that sound? And if I were you I'd go easy 
on telling him you're a drama major." 

The printer, she explained, was a Mr. Richards who spec¬ 
ialized in running off quarterly reports for stockholders in 
various oil companies. "Above all," she said, "Richards has 
to have someone conscientious. He wants someone with drive, 
ne doesn't want to have to stand behind your shoulder and di¬ 
rect your every move. You have to be honest, dependable and 
keep your mouth shut. Eis office is located in an alley a half 
a block from the First Rational Bank building. Could you get 
there in half an hour?" 

Roy was sure he could, and some twenty minutes later he 
was hurrying along the sidewalk in front of the Doric columns 
of the First Rational Bank. Something in his side vision attrac¬ 
ted him. With only ten minutes to spare he really didn't have 
time to stop and gawk, but he did. 

A Farnsworth truck was pulled up at the curb opposite 
the bank's front door. You often saw Farnsworth trucks in 
front of banks. They belonged to an armored car firm, boxy 
looking things painted silver with the driver's cab separated 
from the heavy metal, bullet-proof bed. Four little windows 
about the size of ladies' vanity mirrors were on each side of 
the back part.. "Farnsworth Armored Service" was printed in 
proportionally small letters under each one. As usual this 
one had a crew of three men identically dressed in snappy look¬ 
ing gray uniforms.. One man, probably the driver, was now at 
the back of the parked vehicle unloading bags of money. The 
other two were standing on either side of the brass and glass 
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froat doors, Each had drawn his pistol from holster, and, 
in „he approved manner, was holding it upwards -at a "forty—five 
degree angle.. Should something fishy appear in range they need 
only lower the barrel slightly, ana you were under the bead, 
it maae the Farnsworth firm appear very professional and no- 
nonsense . 


The man holding the pistol to the left of the front door 
was Larry Thorpe, nis mouth was set. Lis blue eyes were look¬ 
ing straight, abeeo. His figure was still superb, if anything, 
more slender than it had Deen last June. But he no longer smiled 
the faintest bit, much less showed his dimples. Of course that 
would be in keeping with his pose of hair—triggered alertness. 

J U u his i3Cc seemed older. Last summer he had looked thirty, 
tow he seemed closer to forty. Nervous tension, or was it a 
hungry look about his face, aged him ten years. 

Roy gasped. Thorpe did not bat an eyelash but kept look¬ 
ing straight into a crowded distance. Of course, in a case like 
this he would not be expected to show the slightest sign of recog¬ 
nition. There was nothing for Roy to do but get his breath and 


quickly walk on. At the corner he glanced back. A woman wear¬ 
ing a wide-brimmed hat and stringing two children after her 
blotted out the view of the left side of the door. But a bit 
of gray cap and tip end of the gun ware, visible over her shoulder. 
That and the toe of a black, highly polished shoe to the"left 
-of■ the-woman's skirt was.all he could see of Larry Thorpe. 

ne turned the corner and saw the sign, "Richards Priting" 
over a little door Dy the alley. All during the enterview with 
the pudgy Mr. Richards he found himself badly rattled. If 
workers hadn't been so hard to find he probably wouldn't have 
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been hired. "Whet chew takin' out at school?" asked Mr. 

Richards while Hoy was thinking; Larry ihorpe. His one-time 
lover was no longer in jail. Had he gotten a suspended sen¬ 
tence? Had a smart lawyer gotten him off, or had his wife 
drug their two children into the court room the day his sent¬ 
encing came up?. Irobably the latter. 

The ex-bus driver was also out of the Air lorce. Of cour.. 
he would be T -dishonorably discharged because of the burglary. 

But now he was working for the impressive looking Farnsworth 
Service. He had to be living some where back in the Fort Boom¬ 
er area. Perhaps at Pristine? But their house out there had 
burnt to cinders. Wherever he lived the chances were he was 
still glued to his wife and two children, one of them spastic. 

How had he gotten a job guarding money with a police re¬ 
cord? Roy did not. know what kind of men applied for jobs with 
armored car services. Maybe the draft was forcing changes of 
policy in that field too. Even in normal times you heard rumors 
that law enforcement jobs were not always filled with saints. 

You get broken as a cop and you become a private detective—or 

i _ . 

mayoe an armored car guard. Roy didn t know, but he couldn t 
get the thought of Larry Thorpe being back in Fort Boomer out 
of his mind. 

He was being hired. Mr. Richards heaved his weight from 
one side of the stool to the other. "Tomorrow is the eleventh. 
There's eight hours of v;ork down here for you if you want to do 
it. You're out of school that day, ain't you? And yon ain't 
going to try to go back to your mama on just one day holiday, 
are you? After tomorrow L can keep a man busy two hours on 


Tuesdays and Thursdays and six hours on Saturdays 


What do ye 
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noy's thoughts had wandered on to a topic that Mr. 
Richards aio not need to know about. He was thinking that 
rhorpe o gun had been sticking up in the air like an erect 
penis, kith an effort he forced his sine; back to Mr. Richards, 
les, he could work all day tomorrow, Armistice Day. 

"And what about next week?" 

next Week? Oh yes, Roy realised next week was the 
Oiiicisl thanksgiving week. fhe president had again moved 
Turkey day one week ahead from the traditional last Thursday 
in November. Only ten days from now the University would be 
closed for a two day recess. Why, he had bungled' things haply. 
All fall he had planned on going back to Gloriona Thanksgiving. 
Here it was only ten days off and he was caught nearly flat 
broke. 


Yesterday he had paid Mrs. Laudermilch twenty-two dollars 
for another months room and board. But the day before that he 
had foolishly handed over the seven dollars to ^alcolm Box. 

In a confused flurry of thinking he wondered if there was 
a fantastic connection between that loan and Larry Thorpe being- 
back in town. Could Malcolm possibly be turning over his borrow¬ 
ed money to the ex-bus driver? A wild thought. -et it from 
his mind. 


.More imperial, he had only some loose cbsnge in his 
Unless his.^ mother came through with an emergency hand~ou 
wouldn'r even he able to make it home for Thanksgiving, 
rate he was nor so bad up that he ’would agree to working 
important Thurday and 1‘riday in a printing shop. I’o, he 


pockets 
t he 
At any 
that 
would 


not let Mr. Richards talk birr into working over-time other 

than Armistice. He stated definitely he was going home Thanks¬ 
giving. 

■ rtls new employer was not impressed with Grover's reverence 
..c_ xurwey ^ay. you work those four days your pay check 

will be fat when you get.it," he said. "You might as well stay 
in i' ort -Boomer snd make money. M 

lay check. When you get it. "How long will it be before 
1 set pald? " be ssked. He had also noted that Mr. Richards 
had now upped the holiday work to four days, not just two. 

~ be prinuer's unshakable reply was, "One month." 

"iou mean at the end of November?"asked Roy. 

nr. Richards replied he did not mean at the end of Novem¬ 
ber. ne meant one month from tomorrow, the day -^oy should start 
to work. "Your first pay check will be December eleventh. Might 
as well try to make it a big one." 

to, no. Roy premised to work Armistice, but the four 
holidays would be spent in Gioriona. 

as he walked out on the street he first rounded the cor¬ 
ner to see if the armored car was still parked in front of the 
bank. It was gone. Then he began thinking. Things were goine 
to be very tight indeed. At least he had a full month's room 
ana board paid. Mrs. Laudermilch would not expect any more 
payments until December ninth. If he got a letter off today 
he coulo beg his mother into sending bus fare to Gioriona. Per¬ 
haps while he was home his mother could did up a little more 
spare change for him. The awkward time was going to be between 
now and Thanksgiving, first, the Richards Printing Company was 


roughly a rile from firs. Lauddrmilcb' s. He had planned on 
riding the bus to and from work. But, he told himself, a 
mile is not so far. He could walk it. 

thanksgiving. He hadn't made plans for those holidays 


5ven though they were little more than a week off. 


Holidays, 


no maoter how you spent them, meant money. And he was afraid 
an even more awkward stretch than that would fall into the one 
month period before Richards would shell out with money, 
fhe first week in December the drama department was putting 
on a manor production, nothing less than Eedda Gabler, and he 
was assigned to light crew. That meant for three nights he 
would be working with youngsters who would be blowing money 
on cokes, cigarettes, and triffles to relieve the tedium of 
backstage work. All this would be happening right when he 
had been trying to last a month on a few cents. 


He hated to appear flat broke. In fact it was bad enough 
to have to confess to his fellow students that he was working- 
part of his way through school. Host of them talked glibbly 
of vacations in Hew York, spur of them moment splurges in Mex¬ 
ico. It seemed most of them were rich. His own prosaic, near¬ 
poverty background was embarrassing. 


Roy 

count 

ed his change. 

He 

had fortj 

-six cents. 

./hat 

had happened to 

last summer's 

hoa 

rd?. i-irs. 

Laudermilch 

and Fox 

had taken 

a lot 

of it, but he 

was 

afraid a 

big portion 

had 


slipp 

ed t 

trough 

his fingers. 

All the more 

reason 

to dig in hi 

heels 

a no 

prove 

to himself he 

could get by 

with a 

place to 

sleep 

and 

three 

meals a day. 

Yes, he could 

do it 

• 


However, there was a pressing reason to spend a tiny bit 


o 


change right now. 


If he could afford a bus 


out to Pristine 
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he could ask wheye -^arry Thorpe was living.. Surely, if the ex¬ 
bus driver was back in town someone of his neighbors, perhaps 
Reverend Gallagher at the church, would know where he 'was liv¬ 
ing. Eis fir-.t impulse was to run out there this very after¬ 
noon. Tomorrow he would begin work, and most of his spare 
time would be taken up. 

But by the time ho got to his room he had heroically 
forced that idea out.of his mind. The fact that he was able to 
squelch it completely was a minor triumph of will power. It 
meant he was growing up, and he was proud of himself. Only a 
fool would spend his last few cents to ask hostile neighbors 
where his ex-lover was. Only a fool would dream that those 
nieghbors would not know the exact reason why he was making 
such an inquiry. At last he was learning to use caution. Ko, 
he must wait. Some other time and some other chance would 
throw Barry across his path. 

He sensed something was wrong as soon as he got inside 
his room, but he didn't know what. He pushed the vague feeling 
that something was askew out of his mind and set about to write 
a letter to his mother. He must get the request off if she 
was going to get bus fare money back to him before Roosevelt's ' 
early Thanksgiving rolled around. He pulled off his jacket 
to sit down at the riting desk. The room was chilly, not 
from the cold of real winter, but from the snap of an autumn 
norther. Today was a cold day, and it was the time of the 
year to start lighting the gas heater. 

The heater wasn't there. All fall it had been sitting 
between the writing desk and the cheat of drawers. But now 
there was nothing but a bare spot and the gas jet sticking out 


from the wall. Even the little lever which you used to turn 
on the jet had been unscrewed.. 

His first reaction was anger. Hell, the old woman had 
taken out the heater. 

But that couldn't be. Ho one in Fort Boomer rented a 
room without heat. The winters were not that mild, and no one 
in this part of the world was that stingy. He must immediatel 
confront Mrs. Laudermilch and demand she bring it back. But 
he had gotten no further than the hall before his new found 
caution took over. Something told him a bold demand would not 
go over well with the old German lady from Minnesota. Also, 
there was an off chance she had only temporarily removed it, 
maybe for repairs. So by the time he got down the hall to 
the kitchen door he was able to pitch his voice to a level of 
sensible politeness. 

"Mrs. Eaudermilch," he called as he tapped on the closed 
kitchen door. Didn't she usually leave the kitchen open?- He 
couldn't remember. "Oh, Mrs. Laudermilch. It's chilly in my 
room. Do 3 ?ou happen to have an extra heater?" 

The odor of frying liver and onions drifted under the 
kitchen door, and theibyohmic sound of busy footsteps going 
between stove and cabinet was sure evidence that the landlady 
was at home and preparing supper. A third time he called her 
name. No answer. He tried the knob on the kitchen door. The 
door was locked. 

This upset him considerably. A locked kitchen door? 
Unheard of. But he must not show defeat by quickly and meekly 
walking back to his room. Kight opposite the kitchen was the 
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bedroom where the landlady's two daughters, Amy and Lola, 

Amy was a telephone operator, and Lola was elevator girl in 
the liedica 1-Dental building. Eoth worked eight-to-five shifts, 
and by - 1 -ive—thirty boto were always home. It was nov. j ter to 
six. Faint whispers behind their door was further evidence 
oh ®y were on scneduie, bu u that faintness was not a srood sign. 
Usually they came home quarrelling over something with uninhib¬ 
ited loudness. 

Soy tapped on their door. "Amy. Lola," he called. The 
whisperings stopped. They did not answer. Again he stated 
that his room was chilly. Again he heard nothing in reply. 

Considerably uneasy he went back to his nippy cubical... 

This was a bad turn of events. But surely he was mistaken. 
i'° landlady ever took the heater out of a student's room. Whv 
the dean of men would make her put it back at once. 

But this thought also left Roy feeling squeemish. The 
dean of men was Doctor Rugger, that impressive looking fellow 
in the gray suit that Vinnie had so successfully used last sum- 
m®r. muo surely that was a forgotten incident. Any college 
official would back him up. He might have to go chilly today, 
but by tomorrow he would have his heater back. 

He da-shed off a letter to his mother and rushed the two 
blocks down to Vaca street to drop it into the mail box. 
l-vhen .he got back it was four minutes after six. Usually you 
could set your clock by Mrs. ^audermilch's opening the dining 
room coor ior supper. Bhe dia it at six sharp. It was not yet 
open, bu u sounds were corning irons the dining room* It was some 
more of Amy and Lola's soft whisperings now transported from.-their 
bed room to the dining room table. The'whisperings were mixed 


with the muffled sounds'of silver ware clattering during the 
course of a meal. why, the duaghters were already eating, 
which meant the door was closed to him. 

Was the old woman trying a direct insult? If so, he had 
better call it on her right now. He should go to the dining 
room door and try to get in. 

But what if he should find it locked? Should he beat 
on it?. Should he yell to her that he wanted in? What if she 
didn't let him in? Automatically his hand went to his pocket 
and tapped the few cents he had left there. It made him stop 
and think. 

I 

Oh rubbish. His landlady couldn t be as nasty as that. 

He had paid for a month's room and board. Never had he heard 
of a college boarding house turning out a student, i'he girls 
eating early could only mean something special was coming off. 
It would be childish to make a scene over that. 

He had just as soon not eat with the girls anyway. Dur¬ 
ing the two months he had been here he had yet to find a way 
to open a conversation with those two thick-heads. The first 
week here he had asked each of them of they liked to dance. 

Of course he expected this to lead to their teaching him how to 
do the latest steps, tangos, rumbas, any step whatever, because 
he didn't know how to dance at all. It didn't lead any where. 
Each one looked blank and said they didn't dance. 

Did they like the Eddy Cantor radio program? Another em¬ 
barrassed pause before Lola answered they didn't have a r_dio. 
Neither were they interested in movies, and they had never hear 
of the legitimate theater. He couldn't find out what they did 
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besides work, ear, sleep and fuss at each other. It w? 


rearly 


a noteworthy'meal when he got either of them to talk about 
the weather. He had Just as.soon dine alone. 

At six twenty-seven the daughters filed out of the din- 
j-lIk, room, and au six— uhirty firs. ■‘"audermilch tapped on Roy's 
door. "You can eat now," she said. 

at six thirty-one he was sitting down at the dining room 
oabls. tes, tonight things were different. Instead of places 
for four there was a place for one set at the lonely spot at 
one head of the table. Ho bowls, platters nor bread dishes 
were spread out family style over the table. Even the big white 
cable cloth was missing. Only two little doilies, one in the 
center, the other under his plate, covered any portion of the 
polrshed aark walnut table top. The one in the center had a 
small glass vase on it which held an artificial rose. The one 
at nis seuoing held his plate, his silverware, a glass of water 
and a siae dish witn one slice of home made brown bread on it. 
krs. audermilch, instead of leaving his helpings in bowls, had 
dished them out by the spoonfulis on his blue willow ware plate. 
She had lex o him two suasages, boiled until the skins burst, 
a tablespoon of sauerkraut, perhaps two tablespoon fulls of 
green beans and a pat of butter. This was all the food you 
could see in the whole dining room. It didn't look like there 
was going to be any second helpings. 

"Amy and Lola are going to a party," she said. This 
statement coula be an explanation of his being locked out of 
the six o'clock serving. It was the only one he was to get. 
mro. Laudermilch had moved uhe brown walnut rocker out of the 
corner a foot or so and now sat in it and rocked gently with 


foot or so and now sat in it 
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her Hands idued in her lap. Often she felt compelled to be 
wioh nim during his meal, and today was one of those occasions. 
There she sat, the window light failing on her graying hair 
which she had wound up in two buns covering both .her ears.. She 
wore a cotton dress of solid, dark blue color. A white apron 
was on top of this. She rocked her chair gently. The fact 
that it dia not soueak but moved in complete silence over the 
spotless linoleum floor was futher eveidence of how well she 
kept her household in repair. The dining table, with hardly 
any scratches on it, was heavy and old fashioned with big knobby 
ornaments at its many <jonts and legs. Heavy dark sideboards 
stretched around three of the dining room's walls. They seemed 
oo crowd in on the table. But they had no glass doors nor open 
shelves that could display dishes. All their compartments were 
solid woodwork which were always kept locked up. Often H 0 y 
wondered pust what was behind them and suspected the sideboards 
held no dishes at all but general family punk collected over 
the years. 

Cnee she had unlocked one of the tiny bottom drawers and 
slipped out a fat black family album. It was a meal when neither 
J1 my nor Lola were there, and she had sat with him while he ate. 
She thumbed through her album, and before she brought out his 
mince pie desert she had brought the black pages over and pointed 
out her late husband., On an opposite page she had pointed out 
'C’tto", her husbands brother. He was still in Minnesota work¬ 
ing on a railroad. On other pages were "Elsa" and "Bruno" and 
"frank" and "HuIda". Their relationship to her was left un¬ 
clear. Lone of them looked like the kind of Americans r; oy 
knew, and he wondered why she had taken the trouble to show 
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them to him. 

Today she did net bring the album. o he just rocked. 


-he weather 1 s Turned chil 


-y 


^y said. This was his attempt 


to start a neutral conversation. He had already made up his 
mind to -void a confrontation about today's irregularities. 
rIe co ' jlu do ^hat when he had more money in his pocket. But 
his words were no sooner out than he realized the reference to 
chilliness was getting close to the business of the missing 
ges heater. mrs. -Saudermilch moved at once to that point. 

Amy s got a cold ,' 1 she said. "I put your heater in her 

room." 

.rioy cut into one of the sausages. He knew Mrs. -^auder- 
n^lcn s terse explanation would not hold water. Amy and Lola 
probably already had a heater in their hack bedroom. Almost 
ev “ r ’ y Dedrooiri in lort -boomer had a heater in it, and if she 
took one out of Roy's room she should put one back in a few days. 
Should he remind her of this? Again he felt of his pocket and 
decided he had better not* 

iour papa lives in Grass t'rairie, doesn't he?" said Mrs. 
Laudermilch. 

Ro ‘ > ' topped cutting so his sausage and became very still, 
lie had told her he was from ^loriona, Oklahoma. Never once had 
me mentioned his father, and he had gotten no letters from him. 
since he haa been here. But in several of his mother's letters 
Hattie had dropped the suggestion that Roy should write his father 
o.u someone else in crass Rrairie if he got short on funds. The 

viaj uis landlady could know of Ted Grover's whereabouts was 
from reading his mail. 
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Jhis was terrible. Mail, like your wallet, was s sscr'ed 
inner sanctum that only heinous clouts defined. And if you 
were so crude as to violate it you were always careful not 
to let anyone Know you had done so. row, here was -^audermilch 
dropping; the weather and tailing about a subject she could 
ritl0w a ^ 0Ut otlJ -F irom reading his mail. He paused to look at 
uer, bio eyes wioe and his jaw sagging. She seemed not to not¬ 
ice his surprise but kept her gaze fixed on an indefinite space 
some where Detween the ruffle on her apron and the upper most 
knob of the dining table's leg. She continued rocking. 

'That s up in Oklahoma, isn't it?-" she said. Roy was not 
yet over his astonishment and could think of no reply to this 
bland question, nis landlady did not wait for a reply. "They've 
got a lot of Indians up there, haven't they?" 

while Hoy was regaining his composure he did some quick 
chinking. All this bearing down on where his father lived 
meant she was trying to start an argument. The argument would 
not progress very' far before she would say something like this: 
lx y^u don't like it move out." Where would that leave him? 

So he stammered, "Why yes. I'm part Indian myself." 
nis tincture of Indian blood was always good for a surprise 
comment from an unsuspecing person. It usually caused them to 
get friendly and start talking about their own ancestry. Even 
Mrs. Taudermilch' s Teutons U p in Minnesota would make better con¬ 
versation than the possibility of his sleeping out in the street. 


"rimro," sne said. "I don't think y 7 ou' re much Indian. Your 


mother can't be much Indian, any way." 

what on earth could Mrs. -^audermilch know about his mother? 
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nothing escept what she could fill out from devouring every 
comma of his mail. Probably from Hattie's copious hurdlings 
about such big wigs as Luther -°lair the landlady had decided 


she could not be an Indian. 

Suddenly she was off on another topic. "You don't know 
Dr. Hugger, do you?" she asked in her steady voice. "He's 
the dean or a big man of some sort at the University. He's 
Tcbarman too, you know." Mrs. Laudermilcb pronounced the Sean 
of Men s name in a strange way as though it rhymed with "hew 
gear." 


Roy quit eating again. He had never thought of this 
possibility. Dean Rugger, the big man he had seen so briefly 
and unpleasantly last summer, must be nothing but an ordinary 
American. If he had any German ancestry at all he couldn't 
possibly let that influence his relations 'with the students, 
especially not in times like these. But why was Mrs. Lauder- 
milch bringing this point up right now? Good heavens, Rugger 
might be a secret traitor of some sort, belonging to a local 
German "Bund". 

Impossible. The old woman must be pulling an enormous 
bluff to try to scare him. She must have read enough of his 
mother's letters to find out he was running short of money and 
was putting the bite on him when times were hard. If so, he 
had better bluff back. 

"I've got a job," he said. This would let her know he 
might have some money coming in. 

"^o you?-" she asked. "When do you get paid?" 

This caused Roy to stammer again. "I—I can get an advance." 
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Mrs. rsudemilch laughed at this. 


"Gan. you?" she said. 


Oh good heavens, the woman must have found some way to 
slip into his pockets and count his money. But how could she 
know he had just been hired by a man who did not give out ad¬ 
vances? Again she must be bluffing. But if so, she was going 
to carry it even further. 

"bell, if you've got a job that'll be tchust fine. You 
can get up early to go to it. Amy's changed her hours. She's 
going to start to work at seven in the morning. So from now on 
breakfast will be at six o'clock. If you aren't at the table 
by five minutes after I won't have time to serve you anything." 

Mo doubt about it. This woman’was trying to get rid of 
him. Roy squirmed in his chair. It was true he was paying at 
least five dollars a month less than other students paid for 
room and board. If the landlady had found out after two months 
that she couldn't make ends meet it was only natural that she 
would want out of her deal. But why didn't she just raise the 
rent? Maybe it would be smart of Roy to offer to pay a little 
more, say twenty-five dollars a month instead of twenty-two. 

But he didn't have three dollars in his pocket right now with 
which he could make a "peace offering" and try to get her off 
his back. All he could say was, "Yes, yes. I'll be at the 
dining table at six shar; in the morning." 

The weather turned colder during the night. The two 
blankets on his bed was not enough in his unhested room. Ilis 
thin pair of summer pajamas didn't fill the bill either. In 
the middle of the night he was forced to get up, rummage through 
his closet and find an old pair of work pants to put on and 
sleep the rest of the night in them. That or freeze. He slppt 
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very badly since he was worrying that he might sleep through 
his alarm and miss the changed breakfast hour. Cars kept 
whizzing up and 0 own over on Vacs street, and toward morning 
one ox them turned off that thoroughfare and parked right 
by Roy's window, to, the thoughtless driver didn't even park 
out in front of the house on Twenty-eighth Street but turned 
xnoo narrow Trio way and halted his rattling old car not more 
than eight feet from Hoy's pillow. Impossible to drift back 
to sleep after such an interuption. Fortunately it was only 
another thirty minutes before his five-thirty alarm went off. 

ihe girls beat him to the bathroom. what a long time it 
took for Amy to primp herself, and Lola was even longer at it. 
Hog scarcely had time to wash his face and crush his teeth be¬ 
fore the dining room door swung open at six. 

He had already figured out why he was being allowed to 
e °t breakfast with the girls. fes, there was the one reason 
that it forced him out of bed early, but the clincher was that 
brcakiost consistec 01 toast, bacon anci eggs. Her daughters 
would not mind if their individual helpings were brought to 
them on plates rather than generously presented on platters. 

- or ohe other Lwo meals the girls, eating at earlier shifts, 
would g ©0 ohe bowls sqq planters. He would get the skimpy 
helpings of sausage and left-overs on his plate. 

It was a silent breakfast. The daughters presented them¬ 
selves especially well-groomed. The changed hours had not 
affected the quality of their toilette in the least. Lola 


smiled and said, "Hello." Amy just looked at him. At th 


e et 


of the meal Lola said "Excuse me." And so passed the breakfast. 


ae walked to work. Mr. Richards noticed this fact but 
axe. not point it out until after lunch. At noon Roy discovered 
tue Qistance irorn the printing shop to Twenty-eighth was too 
f.^r to walk as well as fit into h rs. Rauderrnilch' s tight hours, 
ae made it to the table by twelve-thirty, but she was slow in 
bringing out his portion of chipped beef. Sven by gulping it 

down and running he could not get back to work until fifteen 
after one. 

■"her'd you go for eats?" asked the extremely observant 
Hr. Richards. When Roy explained he had tried to make it back 
to his boarding house his boss asked, "Why didn't you ride the 
bus? No money? You didn't come to work on the bus this morning 

either. I saw you pounding along on First ..venue six blocks off 
You broke?" 

w.h, thought Roy. Row that he sees I don't even h ve bus 
fare he'll loosen up and give me an advance. "Yes, Mr. Richards 
he said contritely. "I've only got forty-six cents to my name." 

Mr. Richards said nothing. But at five o'clock he allowed 
him oo work fifteen minutes over time to make up for his lost 
lunch schedule.. And the boss slipped a quarter in Roy's hand 
when he went out the door. "There. That ought to get you home 
with enough left over to ride the bus back to work this coming 
Thursday. That was the extent of his generosity. 

It was early to bed on Armistice night. The next morning 
the same rattling old car woke Roy as it again parked outside 
' J i° window on ^rio way. The house's trio wall, a skiimcy privet 
hedge, a narrow concrete sidewalk, a ribbon of curbing and that 
was all there was between his bed and that clanking heap of metal 
There were furlongs of clear parking space on both Twenty-eigtta 
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and Frio way, but some country clot must stop bis jalopy 
at five in the morning directly opposite bis window. If this 
■were to continute be would not need an alarm to get up. He 
would only need to get to bed early to keep from failing asleep 
in class. At any rate it allowed him to race into the bathroom 
before either of the girls. Sleepily, he stretched his hand 
up to the little shelf where Mrs. -daudermiicb allowed him to 
keep his tooth brush and began his day. 

.-is he walked to his classes that Wednesday morning he 
noticed the old car parked by his window was a Model A Ford. 

But it was not until his History of the Theater class at ten 
o'clock that this began to mean anything. Quite a few Model 
A's were still running on the streets, but didn't he know some¬ 
body who drove one of the old things?. One of Rena's first oates 
drove a Model A. A teacher in Gioriona kept an exceptionally 
well preserved specimen. He rememoored it put-putting up to 
highschool the last year he was there. 

But as Beulah Aster proclaimed the glories of nineteenth 
century drama Roy began to have another association with a 
Model A Ford. Last summer. The first day he caught the bus 
out at Gioriona. That funny little man named Jones was still 
alive. And the handsome Larry Thorpe was fixing a broken 
mirror under the heavy shade of the locust tree. Jones's little 
house was a few yards off, and beyond his house two cars were 
parked. One of them was a Model A. 

And later on, when Thorpe ran off from his wife he had 
tried to deed his car over to Georgia by leaving a note in the 
front seat. The front seat of a Model A. 
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For a moment Roy became excited. What if this were 
Thorpe's car? 

"Come on kids," said Beulah Astor. "Square off into 
your groups. . o time to horse around. We've got to have a 
read through from each group before that damned bell rings at 
eleven o'clock. It's the death scene from Camille. Put every¬ 
thing you've got into it. I finally got copies run off for 
you. That God damned memeograph machine up in the office isn't 
worth a tinker's curse. There's one copy short. Somebody will 
have to look on with somebody else. Come on. Come on. I 
haven't got time to figure out who's to get shorted. If you 
aren't big enough to fight a little point like that out amongst 
yourselves 5 7 ou aren't big enough to be in college. Come on. 
Time's short." 

A girl named Merle quickly volunteered to be the one 
who would have to share a script with someone else. Beulah 
immediately pointed out Merle's shining example for the class's 
admiration. "Merle's volunteered to be shorted. I've said 
it before, and I'll say it again. That little Merle strikes me 
as being the most mature student in this whole department. You 
watch. Merle's going places." 

Did the rest of the students turn a little bit green with 
envy when they heard such praise? If they did none of them 
showed it. It wouldn't do to have both Merle and Beulah mad 
at you. But the lack of one printed script was not the only 
thing that was not going to come out even in class. The char¬ 
acters in the death scene would consist of Camille, Armand, and 
Armand's father. Three to each group, nineteen students in 
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ohe class. Three goes into nineteen six times with one over. 
Beulah did not scream in her frog-like croak that another mat¬ 
ure soudent would -have to make a sacrifice and not read at all. 

All nineteen students looked at each other with slanted eves. 

The groups were slow to form. 

"Come on. Come on,-" said Beulah. "Get the lead out. 
what's the matter with you? Ch. homebody's going to have to 
oe le±t out again today." Quickly the instructress eyed the 
& r~-up snCl spotted a little blonde in one corner. kiss Astor's 
xace broke into a smile. She advanced toward the little blonde 
and put her arm around her shoulder. "June, Honey," she said. 

"lou read beautifully last time. I already know you're good. 
You'll be an ace and drop out today, won't you?" 

June smiled ana fluffed at her hair. "why certain^," she 

said. 

xhere was another set of complications in the class. 

Camille, of course was a girl. Armand, just as certainly, was 
a man as was his father. That meant six girls would read Camille, 
it should also mean that twelve boys would take the two male 
parts. But there were only two boys in History of the Theater, 

Roy and the slightly over-age Marion Tolliver. 

Since school had begun Roy had not hit if off with Marion 
any bex xer tuon ue had curing his one visit to his apartment 
list summer. They often looked at each other. But they seldom spoke 
So today they got into different groups. Tolliver was to read 
Armand's father in a group that was splintering off-by a farwin- 
dov. Roy would read Armand in a group forming by the oposite 
^ :0 °- • J-hat meant no one of the six groups would have a natural 



balance of male to female. But at this point in mid-semester 
the class was well adjusted to gender unbalances in cast. Girl 
quickly began assigning themselves men's parts. They seemed 
to like it. It was only a class room. 

If the hodel A was larry Thorpe's, thought Roy, it meant 
Thorpe recognized him when he was standing with his drawn pis¬ 
tol in front of the bank. That was only last Monday. By 7 Tues¬ 
day 7 the Model was already parked by his window. Thorpe lost 
not time in learning where his one-time lover lived, and took 
this quaint way of getting re-acquainted. 

Why 7 should he take so round-about a way, one which could 
barely be called "quaint"? Why didn't he pick up s phone and 
call him? Better still, why didn't he come and knock'on Mrs. 
Laudermilch's door? 


The answer to that one, Roy 7 quickly reasoned, was Thorpe 
was self-conscious about his recent scrape with the law. The 
side-wise approach was a sign of his nodesty. 

Clive was reading Camille in Roy's group. Olive came 
from Houston, probably from a family 7 of second or third gener¬ 
ation richness. Ho one in the whole University had quite the 
assured poise and genteel charm that she had. She was a south¬ 
ern aristocrat turned practical. It seemed there was no part 
that she could not read perfectly 7 . Merle might be Beulah As- 
tor's favorite, but everyone else thought Olive had the best 
chances of making Broadway. Her Camille was superb, and Roy 7 
had to do his best to make his Armand appear in a competitive 
braket. 

"Oh, Roy," said Clive. The warm tone of her voice seemed 
as genuine as the glint in her dark eyes. "I think you're read 


ing splendidly. Beulah will be impressed." 

"Thanks," said Roy. 

He must admit modesty did not seem like one of Larry 
Thorpe's traits. There was the sudden way he got "acquainted" 
under the locust tree. It was hard to tell just what went on 
down at dan Antonio with the Air Force and the bujgLary, but the 
fact was, Thorpe was now a gun-toting armored car guard. 

Beyond that Roy knew almost nothing about his ex-lover. 
Tes, he could jump at conclusions based on vague clues here and 
there, the confident way he walked, his smile, his dimples, the 
athletic ease with which he drove the bus—all must mean some¬ 
thing. But exactly what? The picture of his coyly leaving a 
parked car by someone's window didn't seem right,- Roy shook 
his head and told himself he was building air castles. He must 
be mature and forget Thorpe. 

Besides, there was no reason for Larry to park his car 
on Twenty-eighthStreet. He did not know where the Farnsworth 
headquarters were, but it was unlikeiy such a practical outfit 
as that was around the University. 

How foolish Roy had been not to track down the location 
of the Farnsworth office. He should already have looked in the 
telephone directory , found the address and walked by it. Just 
knowing where Thorpe came to work every morning would be some¬ 
thing. He could find out the hour he went to work and could 
manage to be around at starting time, be around and bump into 
him "accidentally". 

It was their turn to read. Clive was coughing. The girl 
was so clever that with only a few moments of rehearsal she 
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rarely needed to lock at the script. Where was Beulah Astor? 

Oh, there she was pacing in front of the window, Her chid '' 
tilted high, her eyes almost closed as though she were trying 
to soak up the extra-sensory overtones of their performance. 

Her left hand dangled loosely at her side, the cigarette between 
her nicotine stained fingers sending up a swirling column of 
smoke. 

She threw the cigarette across the room. "My God," she 

rasped. "Class did you hear that? My God, that was the lousiest 

'I love you' I've ever heard. You squeaked it out like a God 

damned fairy. Hopelessly bad. Grover, you haven't got enough 

A- 

talent for a walk-on in.therapy play for retarded children. 

It burns me up. Grover, do you realize you are living in lucky 
times?. You're going to get a smattering of drama training by 
the time a whole slew of men are going to be called up to the 
army. In a year or two New York producers are going to be 
crying for fairly passable male actors. Anyone wearing pants 
can write his own ticket. And here you are farting around 
blowing a line like, 'I love you'. That is one line an actor 
absolutely cannot crap out on. Any audience under the sun 
will laugh you off the stage if you come pussy-footing out on 
the boards and whine out, 'I love you', the way you just did. 

It makes me sick to see men throw away their chances like that. 
Hopelessly bad. I can't stand to hear it. Someone else read 
this part. Merle, your groups already through. Get in there 
and read Mrmand. Let's got this thing over with." 

Olive, true to her practical,genteel way, did not even 
look in his direction as Grover slinked off the stage. Perhaps 
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later she might come around and, if not offer her sympathies, 
at least admit she had oeen wrong about Beulah's liking his 
performance. More likely she would pretend the outburst had 
not occurred. 


Beulah Astor. At mid semester many of the students were 
beginning to be disillusioned about her. Back in September 
when she blew into the University for the first time, she seemed 
like one ci those rare people who could do anything she wanted to 
with her life. She had been everywhere, and if she had not 
already done every thing,her conquest of the remaining challenges 
seemed just around the corner. Vitality foamed from her. 

With a wink she could melt the most haughty. Occasionally she 
would have to put her arm around someone to get her way. Or 
was it that she just wanted to put her arms some where and went 
ahead and did it? And with each week that passed tales of what 
she had already accomplished multiplied. How lucky the kids 
down in Fort Boomer were to have some one of her caliber for 
a professor. 


j-ast July Dr. Pausa notified the board of regents he 
was being drafted and would not be able to teach History of the 
theater lor the eleventh straight year. It was rumored Beulah 
just happened to be passing through town and the faculty recruiter 
rushed to the airport and begged her to take the job. 

But by mid November some were wondering if she were really 
university material. Her worst failing was she would not watch 
her language. Straining the "damn's" out of her speech,she 
boasted publically,was a bunch of crap she wasn't going to fool 
with. V/hile she hadn't actually ripped out any hard-core cur¬ 
sing she pushed the boderline words with unfeminine daring. 


As winter approached Roy did not know whit others were 

thinking, Out he, himself, was beginning to notice that her 

past achievements were stated in indefinite terms. She had 

been "associated" with one of Alfred Lunt 1 s and Lynn Fontaine's 

productions. A Rockefeller grant paid for her trip to Russia, 
but Just what she was supposed to study over there was never 
stated. He heard once that she was behind Soviet borders for 


only three weeks. 

There 

was 

also a story 

that sne had maoe 

a trip "around the 

world" 

at 

the expense 

of some sort of dr 


atic fellowship.. But her last Job, the one she quit to teach 
at the University, was more definite than these. It was also 
less glamorous. Last year she had directed the city supported 
Little Theater over in Atlanta Georgia. Yes, all her production 
were supposed to have been sell-outs, and the people of Atlanta 
were supposed to have become theater minded under her guidance, 
but to Roy, a Little theater wasn't up on the levels with the 
Lunts or the Moscow Art Theater. 

And after she had bawled him out in front of class he 
went away thinking worse things of her. It was obvious she was 
an old dyke. The word "old" wasn't carelessly thrown in. That 
woman was passed the bloom of youth, ohe might even be forty, 
if it weren't for her vitality she would show up Just olain 
crude. She smoked so much that cigarettes seemed to grow on 
her like warts. She constantly complained of headaches, and 
once he had noticed a tic around her left eye. 

Her blurting out that he was "hopelessly bad" was break¬ 
ing one of the most sacred rules of public school teaching, 
an employee of the state was never supposed to be so blunt about 
tax-paying kids. And Roy stubbornly told himself that it wasn't 
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tru^. x-ixSo, ue seemed completely at home in the dr'sms depart— 
menu, he hadn't been here three weeks before he saw that his 
mind ran along the same channels as other acting- majors. With 
^•^sining he could show he was as good as the best. Already he 
had surprised everyone but Beulah by dropping his gawky ways, 
mss Sorenson, the instructor for Speech and movement of the 
Sta^e, had complemented him on his "general improvement",.. By 
working hard on backstage assignments people notice he was re¬ 
liable. He could tell by the way the older students eyed him 
they thought he had promise. No doubt about it, this Astor 
woman was completely out of line. 

Ail morning he imagined smart comebacks he should have 
made to her. Instead of sulking, he should have appeared con¬ 
trite and lured her into showing how that pesky line should be 
reaa. Her mannish, nicotine stained vocal chords ought to have 
made hash ouu of "± love you". And why had she hit the ceiling 
over that particular line? The answer was obvious. The famous 
Beulah iistor was love frustrated. A croaking old bag like her 
couldn't be anything else. 

However, this line of thought soon began to make him feel 
uneasy. The truth was he, himself, was frustrated. That damned 
Larry Thorpe. Why couldn't he get him out of his mind? 

When he went home for lunch he noticed the model A was still 
there by the window. Whoever had left it that morning must be 
working m the neighborhood and would not be back to drive it 
off until late afternoon. So, it couldn't be Thorpe's car. 

iiut no one was walking along the sidewalks of Twenty-eighth 
or Trio Vi ay. The local streets were deserted, and no one seemed 
to be peering from behind window curtains. There was nothin™ to 


keep him from peeking through the 


name on the driver's license. 


windshield and reading the 


—'pressing, his nose flat against the glass, he could see 


the yellowed paper and the 
tic folder strapped on to 
was faded, and he could no 


orficrul state sussp lnsics 
the steering wheel. But the 
t make out one single letter 


8 


pies- 


typing 
of the 


name. 


the streets were still deserted. Quickly, he tip-toed 
to the driver's door and pushed the handle. The owner had left 
the car unlocked. A glance over each shoulder. Ho one was 
c oming. 

Yes. By bending down in an awkward position he get the 
light right so he could read the dim letters. Be was inside 
Larry Thorpe's automobile. 

The old address out in Pristine had been lined out with 
a fountain pen and a new one inked in above it. But the let¬ 
tering 'was so blouty it was difiicult to read. By squintins 
h^ cOi<I q uiSne iu out. -reach iree Lane". And toe figures could 

not he anything but "2326". Larry Thorpe's new address was 
2326 Peach Tree Lane. He knew about where it was, in one of 
the new additions south of the lake. 

Inside the house he saw the closed dining room door and 
heard the girls eating behind it. It would be a good fifteen 
minutes before they were through and he would be called in for 
his left-overs. 

Ho one was using the telephone in the little niche behind 
the dining room coor. He had ample time to glean from it all 
rhe information it was capable of yielding. Larry, of course, 
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W8S not listed. Even if he bed installed a phone it would 
not be in last spring's directory. But the office for the 
Farnsworth Armored Service turned out to be on Sixteenth Street 
and had a house number considerably further out than his own. 
Strange. Why would x horpe park his car on Frio Way and walk 
something like a mile and a half to work? 

By mid-afternoon he was sure there was only one answer. 

Larry parked his car there as a part of a plan to get re-acquainted 
with the xid he had made love to last summer. All afternoon 
and that night Roy's head was in the clouds. Next morning he 
would get up early and "accidentally" be walking on the side¬ 
walk when Thorpe drove up. The unlikelihood of such an early 
morning stroll didn't bother him. He spent his time imagining the 
scene. Pretended surprise on both sides. Thorpe would stick 
his head out the car window and say, "Well, well, well. What 
are you doing here?" 

Next morning he was awake well before the alarm went off. 

As soon as his mind cleared he snapped on the light to see 
what time it was. Three minutes after four. The whole city 
seemed deserted. He couldn't hear the faintest murmur of traf¬ 
fic over on Vacs Street. Quickly he flipped up his window 
shade. Nothing. No Model A. Only a clear curb gleaming under 
the street light. Actually, it was a beautiful scene in a 
ghostly sort of way. Fort Boomer was proud of its new style 
street lighting, post were higher than usual,and they sported 
bulbs which gave off a distinctive hue of blue. The chamber 
of commerce likened it to moonlight. Early that morning the 
scene was tightened by a real moon still sending out clear 
light in the cloudless western sky. as yet there wasn't a 


trace of pink in the east. But when day did break it would' 
probably usher in clear, crisp weather. 

it had been a cold night, another one in 'which he had 
eked out inadequate cover by sleeping in his work clothes, 
it was going to be even, colder gust sitting around waiting 
for the five o'clock arrival. But he blew on his hands, 
then shoved them under the cover to warm them up. The arrival 
he could not miss. 

Just how would he pull it off? He should go to the 
front door, fully dressed, and pretend to be looking for the 
morning paper. Sometimes the paper boy missed the porch, 
and you had to retrieve your news from the hedge near the side¬ 
walk. Thorpe would not know that the paper boy didn't show up 
until six—fifteen. it wouldn't matter if he did. Once they 
saw each other he was sure they would be talking about something 
besides headlines. 

Time went by. He got out of bed, chnaged his night attire 
for fresh presentable clothes. ft was cold. He sat in his 
chair with the blankets from the bed wrapped around him. Sev¬ 
eral times he combed his hair to make sure he would look his 
best. It was getting colder. A wind was stirring up. The 
old frame house shook from a fresh blast. He had to .get his 
mackinaw jacket, put it on over his "Sunday" clothes, and then 
re-wrap himself in the blankets. 

Five o'clock came, and no cars turned off Vacs. Five- 
thirty, and no one had parked at his window. He could hoar 
the girls stirring back in their bedroom. In a few moments 
they had moved into the bathroom which separated their sleeping 
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quarters from his. A nev set of whispers. Apparently they 
had noticed the light coming under his bathroom door. Prob¬ 


ably they were gloating because they had beaten him to the 
shower. 

Six o'clock and the dining room door opened. "Oh, you'rt 
all dressed up," said i'-rs. Laudermilch. "didn't you sleep any 
last night?" 


The girls must be going: on a diet because there was no 
bacon for breakfast, just scrambled eggs, oatmeal, hot chocolate 
and toast. Roy 7 decided he would make his answer to her question 
kill two birds with one stone and get in a plug for a heater. 

"It was so cold I couldn't sleep," he said. "When'the wind hit 
I had to dress and sit in the chair with the blankets wrapped 


around me. 


Mrs. Laudermilch didn't answer. The rest of the break¬ 
fast passed in silence. 

The Farnsworth office on Sixteenth street turned out to 
be in a peculiar location for a firm using automobiles to bring 
in money. He had assumed it would be on the street floor of 
a building with a big parking area, but it was on the fourth 
floor of a highniser set in a congested area of miscellaneous 
offices. Their name was on the black and white roster by the 
elevators, and when he got up to the fourth fl or he had to 
make three curves in a narrow hallway before he saw the Farns- 
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desk. 

You c 

ould 

see at 


armored cars? 

Boldly-he tried the doer knob, opened it and looked in. 

It was a little cubby-hole of an office, one in which you 
could stretch out your arms, sway a little bit and touch 
opposite walls. oome j-ilj_ng cabinets v/ere jammed agamsr the 
one window so half the light was blc 
of than sat a lone desk with a small 
on to half the top. On the other si 
electric percolator which was begin 

A neat looking woman sat at the desk. Yc 
once she was no spring chicken, but her makeup was so well done 
you had to look closely to even guess her age. Probably she 
was a healthy fifty. One of the lights on the switchboard 
went on, and she turned to speak into a mouthpiece which muffled 
her words. At the same time she managed to smile at Roy to let 
him know she would soon be glad to take care of whatever was on 
his mind. 

Roy did not give her the chance, but muttered, "Oh, I 
thought this was Doctor Flynn's." 

She edged her lips away from the mouthpiece and said, "Dr. 
Flynn? Re's one floor up. This is the fifth floor. Is there 
anything I could do for you?" 


wife 
it' s 
God 



She seemed eager to get business. Obviously she was the 
of the owner of a one-horse firm. The firm made most of 
contacts by telephone. She was the pleasant voiced contact, 
nows where the armored cars 'were garaged. Roy did not yet 
any more about Larry Thorpe. 

Late Saturday afternoon, when both school work and the 
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He h'-'d never been in the new addistion in the a tuth- 


c f u li e- lane area# a 
adds often appearing 
the bus turned into 
was surprised to see 
neighborhood than he 


11 he knew about it was the real estate 
as big spreads in the Sunday paper. As 
an area of curved,.newly paved streets he 
he was entering a more prosperous looking- 
had expected. 


He did not know how to judge a house with a speculator's 


accuracy, but these ready-made homes looked considerably better 
than the one Cliff and Blanche had bought in River Terrace. 
Instead of one bed room most of them looked like they had 
at least two, and there were some extra frills like bay windows 
and a porch which extended over the driveway. It seemed that 
at least two in each block bad the new style garage built right 
on to the house. Tnere was an odd thing though, you couldn't 
see a single fireplace chimney in the whole area. The builder 
had skimped on that part. However he had made up for it by 
putting in shrubbery and even lawns. As you drove along the 
streets everything locked grc-sn and fresh. There was none of 
that homestead look of houses set down in the weeds of last 
year's field that you saw out in that new addition by the air 
base. The area wasn't designed with the rich in mind, but it 
looked so well-scrubbed and nest. 


All st once the bus driver pulled to the curb and called 
out, "Who wanted Feach Tree Lane. Some kid wanted Peach Tree 
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Lane. '■ 

It mace Roy mad to be called a kid. However, the excite¬ 
ment of knowing he was now near Thorpe's house made him over¬ 
look this indignity from a grumpy driver. As he stepped out 
into the sidewalk, which Was so new the color was still the 
blotched mottle of uncured concrete, he tried to walk with the 
casualness of someone going home to a familiar neighborhood. 

It lan't work too well. A dog began barking. He couldn't see 
where it was, but it had the shrill yelp of a nervous little 
animal pinned up in some back yard. Also Roy discovered the 
driver had let him out on a corner, and he had to glance up to 
tne street sign to see wnch direction Reach Tree Lane went. 

The sign was of metal painted green with white letters set on 
top- of a white wooden pole. A little brass knob capped off the 
two intersecting signs. 

When he had first heard of this place he had assumed a 
developer had cleared off a peach orchard to build his bouses, 
but since the otaer street was Locust Lane he realized the names 
out here had nothing to do with the history of the place. They 
were promotional decorations, like the lawns and shrubbery, 
lie bed to walk only a short ways to get to the twenty-three 
hundred block. By this time several dogs in the neighborhood 
ere barking, and one little Chihuahua came out to snap at his 
heels. He managed to kick it off by the time he got to 2326. 

He must be careful to drink in every detail as be casually 
walked by. Ho, it wouldn't do at all to go up and ring the door 
bell. Technically he wasn't even supposed to know the Thorpes 
except that one of them had been in bis sister's typing class. 


israiy an excuse to sees, them out m 


: ovm. 


The building -was one of the modern ones with the earng 
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living quarters ail one unit. Someone had left a tricycle 
in the driveway, one of th,. few signs of disordered litter in 


the whole neighborhood. 


the garage door was c&relesslv 


left open, and you could see the sides were lined with accum¬ 
ulated gunk. If the Thorpes had been burnt out in Pristine 
they still had managed to get enough things together to over¬ 
flow' in the garage. 

for example there was a child's play pen folded up and 
steked against the wall so it showed clearly in front of the 
garage's only window. The pink and blue wooden bead decoration 
looked fresh and new. Roy gasped as he recognized what this 
was ior. Cut in Pristine a spastic child had been precariously 
balanced inside one. Of course they had had to buy a new one 
when that one was burnt up. It would be years before that child 
would be able to out grow it. 

Sven more surprising than the all the new looking clutter 
’was a new looking car. wherever the Shod el A was it was not at ho 
in their garage. A one year old Ford was there. A shame. 

They had let its black paint get covered with dust, and was 
that a dent on one of the fenders? Any way, they must ovm two car 
ow he wished he could stop and stare at the house. But 
he must keep walking by. Two doors up another d og bounced 
cut to cnalle'nge him. Strangers rarely walked around the streets 
of this refined looking neighborhood. It would certainly be 
a nice place to raise kids. A family area. Roy was feeling 
ill at ease. If he hurried he could get back to the place 
where he had left the bus and catch the driver on his return 
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him off balance. He wanted to be out and sway. 

Yes, he got back to the bus stop in time to catch it 
coming back. The end of the line couldn't have been far off'.. 
Hardly ten minutes had elapsed since the sour-faced driver 
had let him out. He was still disgruntled. "well, you didn't 
stay here very long, did you?" he said. 

On his way back to town Roy's case of nerves cleared up. 

He became disgusted with himself for going into a panic merely 
from seeing that ‘Thorpe was living in a house like the ones 
seventy-five percent of young married people were occupying. 

Also it was silly of him to think that he was somehow ostracised 
from their way of life. Surely he could find an excuse to 
go visit them. After all Blanche had thought very highly of 
Georgia. He could pretend that she had written asking about 
her former pupil. 


Except that Georgia must know about the twenty-five dollars 
he had so foolishly sent. And if he ever knocked on her door, 
no matter ’what excuse he gave, she'd be thinking of that anon¬ 
ymous letter when she looked at him. Still he kept imagining 
himself boidy calling at her house. He must find some way to 
do it. 


Sunday morning he awakened at some indefinite early hour. 
It was still dark, no sign of day break. Why had he awakened 
so early? On Sunday hrs. 


Laudernilch would fcr.ve no excuse to 


to a six o'clock breakfast. 


force her household to a six o'clock breakfast. She would 
have to drop back to her usual seven-thirty time.' But here he 
was wide awake at some undetermined hour. The thing that awake 
ed him was the running motor of an old car, that and headlights 
were shining on his cloth window shade. Somebody was again 
parking at the curb on Trio Way. 

Instantly, he throw off his bed clothes and flicked on 
the light. “'here were his pants? Where had he put them when 
he took them off last night? Usually on the back of his chair. 
They weren't there. Madly he rushed about the room to find 
them. Seconds counted., It would take only seconds for Larry 
to cut off the motor, open the car door, and walk away from his 
model A. Botheration, he must serach in his clothes closet for 
a different pair. 

There was only time to grab the first ones his hands fell 
~ ^air Ox bxight green woolens chat he almost never mere. 
The mackinaw covered much of them, and in the dark the color 
wouldn't mutter. 

It was, indeed, the model A, and, as it turned out, there 
3 for hiE to pretend to be looking for something 
eea out the front door when he noticed someone 
across the little car's front seat and waving 
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It was ! 


s woman, and the quick fluttering motions of her gloved hand 
inxxCuted she was in distress ana probably needed y ran to do 
something with the car. naturally she was waving. If she had 
called to him at such an hour in the morning irate neighbors 
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would have throvm open windows and shushed her quiet, 
ever, her motor, which for some reason she had left running, 
was racing enough to disturb ail but the heaviest sleepers. 


let signals for help were so insistant he didn't have 
time to stop and think. So, with his untied shoe laces flopping 
about his ankles he hobbled over to the car. When he reached 
the driver's window he could see the woman was rather well dresse 


c onservativ 


skirt and 


Around her neck was a bright 


scarf, a touch of color which made her look stylish. You would 
wear such clothes to work if you had a desk job, perhaps chat 
of s receptionist. It must be an odd one if it began at such 
an early hour. 

"I can't get those wires undone," she said. "I'm afraid 
I'll get shocked. It's my husband's car, and he's ruined the 
switch key. For him it's easy to hook up a couple of wires 
when he wants to start and stop the motor, but I'm 'fraid I'll 
get shocked. I know I'm a pesky nuisance. But you look like 


you know all about cars, lice looking young fellows like you 
have usually worked on a jillion of them. Could you just reach 
down and pull those wires apart so I can get this bloomin' mot¬ 
or cut off. It's just like me to wake up the whole neighborhood. 

Che talked nervously as though she might have been alone 
for days and had only this one opportunity to let out a flood of 
words. Her hands also fluttered about as though she didn't 
know what to do with them in t:.e presence of others. First she 
doubled her left hand in a fist and held it at her chin, ihen 
she contracted her shoulders to make herself look small and 
helpless. A second later she threw out the fingers of both 
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hands then clapped her palms together. 

"Ch," she said, "haven't I seen you some where before?" 

By this time Roy had also recognized her. She was Mrs. 
Thorpe, the over weight woman he had glimpsed once bending over 
a 'wash pot in Pristine. But what a transformation had taken 
place. Even while she was still sitting in the car he could 
tell she had a slim figure. when she got out so he could bend 
down to the jury-rigged switch he noticed her figure had the 
disciplined lines of a cruelly infcreed diet. Her severe, busi¬ 
ness-like suit wasn't really a model of good taste, but it was 
a wide cultural chasms away from the baggy farm woman's attire 
she wore last summer. Something had happened. Mrs. Thorpe 
had taken on a new life style. 

But how should he answer her question? He took time to 
think as he pretended to be confounded by the makeshift igni¬ 
tion switch. Really, it was a simple arrangement, two wires 
hooked together. A slight touch and they almost fell apart. 

But he fumbled over them as though they were a Chinese puzzle 
knot. 


Technically, he was never supposed to have seen Mrs. 
Thorpe. Twice he had passed a house she was living in, but 
supposedly she had never noticed him either time. He had met 
her sister at ieon Jones's place. She had met his sister in a 
typing class. But they, themselves, were supposed to be nothing 
more than dimly remembered names to each other. 

Roy knew this was not ture. They had a third mutual 
acquaintance, her husband. 

At first, as he was twiddling with the wires, he decided 
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to lie, "why no. Ho. No, 1 don’t believe I've seen you 
before." 


She giggled. "It's because I've lost weight. I know 
you. You're Blanche Skirvin's little brother. why, what a 
surprise to run into you here. A small world. You must be 


going to the 

University. I heard 

that you 

were. 

I sure do ad- 

mire anyone w 

'ho gets an education 
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with it. 
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; of the Tamil. 

aren't you?" 





Roy winced. He didn't like 

the word 

'baby'. 

He covered up 

his reaction 

by pretending he had 

gotten a 

shock. 



Mrs. Thorpe prattled on as though their mutual acquaint¬ 
ances were enough to make them solid members of the same clan. 
Any connection he might have with her husband was completely 
ignored. "All those old places out at River Terrace. You re¬ 
member old Jonesey's house, don't you? Well, Zilla and Frank 
sold, that 'whole block to the City. Tut, they maoe a killing 
off of it. That P r ank. lie's one to watch. How is -blanche? 

I heard she was out in the Rockj^ mountains some where. Is she 
all right? You do remember Leon Jones's place don't you?" 

Roy got the wires undone. The Model A motor stopped. 

Why not be truthful? "Yes, I remember you," he said. "You're 
the bus driver's wife. I saw you once in your yard out in 
Pristine." 

"Pristine," she said. "We don't live there any more. 

And my husband isn't driving a bus. He's with an armored car 
out fit. Something like a policeman." There was a note of 
pride in her voice, but no hint that there might be anything 


This nervous woman 
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unusual about her husband changing jobs, 
would not be good at discussing the unmentionable things of 
life. 

At once Georgia volunteered to tell where she was work¬ 
ing. ”I'ia a bookkeeper at the'Poplars Pursing Home. Uh-huh. 

You must have seen the place. That big: house behind the row of 
poplars. It's just right up here on Veca. I'm the switchboard 
operator too. That is I operate it early mornings, then the 
receptionist takes over during the day and the night janitor does ii 
at nights. Yes. We have to double up that way. So I have to 
come a lot earlier than most bookkeepers do. Uh-huh. I don't 
mind. When I drive the Model A to work I have to sort of park 
it in out of the way places. There isn't even curb space up on 
Vaca, and you can't lock the Model A, so m have to leave it 
where nobody will steal anything. But you don't ■.■ant to hear 
about me. How are you getting along?" 

"Fine. Pretty Fine." Roy did not know how to answer 
her. Seeing Georgia was such a surprise he didn't know what to 
do.. Her being friendly was even more surprising. How should 
he re—act to it?' Should he back away with a few non—commital 
words, or should he try to strike up a genuine acquaintance? 

After all, if he knew the wife, she might lead him to the hus¬ 
band., But did he want to be around the husband if the wife 
was always there? 

He was sensing another odd feeling—superiority. This 
poor creature pouring out words in a whisper seemed so pathetic, 
so out of place. Skinny, fidgity women like her did not usually 


drive Model-A's. It 'was hard to imagine her holding down a job 


The lines on her face looked strained and hungry. Her new 
clothes didn't seem to belong to her. She kept easing her 
body around to touch the garments as though making sure they 
were really there. Even in the dark Roy could tell her shade 
of face powder did not match her complexion. Her face looked 
as though she had dusted it with a dirty batch of flour. Then 
her soft, rushed whisper sounded so apologetic. Her effort to 
keep from waking up the neighborhood was over done. It would 
have made more sense if she had said a few words and left the 
way open for a meeting elsewhere and at another time. But she 
seemed hell-bent on a long chat at curbside in the wee hours. 

Instead of taking a course in typing she should have gone 
to a charm school; Self-confidence, if she could have gotten 
it there, would have done her more good. What would Hattie say 
about this drab looking creature who kept clinching her hands, 
blinking her eyes and who littered her conversation -with words 
like, "uh-huh", "yes" , and "you're right'.'? Common sense told 
him she and the Grover family belonged to different worlds. 

It was graciousness against self-torture. An acquaintance with 
her would never work out. In only a few hours they would dis¬ 
cover they must limit their conversation to generalities and the 
weather. Otherwise, they would be stepping on each other's 
toes. 


At the same time he thought of Harry Thorpe 
smile, his dimples, the way he put his arm around 


Larry's 
you as though 


.you were the cost preciou-s thing in the world. What held 
to Gporgia? Cr maybe the question was, what held Roy to 
"It must be a long drive in from Pristine," he was 


him 

him. 
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How much more skillfully he lied than she did. Cf course 
he knew she did net live in Pristine. And if she happened to 
oe peeking out the window 'when he strolled down Peach Tree 
rane she knew that he knew. Yet he was able to make this ref¬ 
erence to their old home with a perfectly innocent face. He 
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ing 

she would say, 

"Oh, we don't liv 

e there 
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2326 Peach Tree 

Lane. Gome out 

an visit 
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an invitation into their home, but some how he must get this 
rambling conversation headed in a direction that would do some 
good. 


However, Georgia balked at going in the direction of an 
invitation. Her reply was quick, but not well done. She had 
to blink her eyes and pick at a button on her dress. Her glance 
slipped down toward the pavement. "Yes. Uh-huh. It is a long 
drive from home." There, she had found a way to neither con¬ 
firm nor deny that she still lived in a house that was burnt 
to the ground. "—But I don't mind getting up early. Only 

lazy people have to sleep late. Yes. It's good for you to have 
to fall out early. I do like working in the rest home. You 
get to realize what some people have to go through. A lot of 
them there will never walk again. A lot more of them are old 


folks who will never again make it outside those walls. And 
to think, right out the window you see young healthy university 
kids walking along they streets. So happy. But I don't want 
to get morbid. A young fellow like you doesn't want to hear 
stuff like that. Well, Thanksgiving is right on us. Yes. Uh- 
huh. I'll say. Doesn't time fly. I'm eoins to have to work 


Thanksgiving day. It's going to mean my—uh my husband and 
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ray children will have to eat away from home 
real glad we've got some friends where he can go and bum a 
holiday meal. Yes." 

The fine points of her conversation were easy to pick 
out. The refernece to people who would never walk again matched 
' with the fact that their spastic child could walk only with 
difficulty. Her stumbling over the word, "husband", was supposed 
to mane him show signs of discomfort. But he was puzzled why 
she mentioned having to work thanksgiving day. 

Suddenly she said, "i'll say, I won't keep you any longer. 
I'm real glad to have met you. You must hear from your sister 
real often. Tell her I sure do appreciate all the trouble she 
took teaching a dumb thing like me. Write her that I got a 
j'ob, and I appreciate everything. Good-bye." 

The sky in the east was showing a streak of gray. In a 
few moments it would be pink. But the streets were still dark 
as chasms. Mrs. Thorpe hunched her shoulders together and 
walked over to Vacs. Although she moved briskly she did not 
have a springy step. it was' as though the lost pounds were 
still dragging her down. Pour more blocks and she would be 
at ohe i-oplars. ju^te a distance for a respectable woman to 
wsYk on a dark night. However, she was tackling the job bravely. 
Hoy watched her as she reached the area of the blue colored 
street light and beyond into the shadows. 

>ack in his room Roy was confused. Was Mrs. Thorpe's 
story on the level? Was it really an accident that die chose 
to park by his window? That story about her having to answer 
the switchboard in the early hours of the morning was b rely 


plausible in itself.' When you added the fact that her book¬ 
keeping job also required her to do it on Sunday credibility was 
being stretched thin indeed. 

ih t part could be easily tested, and in a moment he was 
tip-toeing his way down the hall to the telephone. The Lsuder- 
milchs weren't even stirring yet, so he must be quiet in his 
dialing. A moment lamer he was hearing the phone being rung 
over at the " r: oplars". It rang only once, and sure enough 
a woman's high pitched voice answered in professional tones, 

"Rest Home'. 1 . It took only the two words. That was enough to 
identify Georgia's voice. At least part of what she had said was 
the truth. Quickly he hung up without saying a word. He did 
not want her to also recognise his own .voice 

Still her story aid not seem right. Too may coincidences.' 
All through breakfast he mulled it over, and as he was finish¬ 
ing up the Cream of Wheat an idea struck him. That about her 
working Thanksgiving. That was the part of the conversation 
that seemed forced. why would she bother to tell him about her 
plans for the holidays? 

Why else except to let him know that she would not have 
her husband tied up next Thursday. That must be it. 

Since last August Georgia had been through a lot. By now 
she must realize that she cannot keep a husband with homo¬ 
sexual tendencies by her side twenty-four hours out of the day. 
She must have decided to let him stray occasionally,probably 
with the proviso that he come promptly back to her. Perhaps 
she was letting him form an "arrangement" with some young fellow 
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Such tpings 

were pleasant for 

him to 

imagine, and 

by the 

the day he 

had let his'reason 

ing go 

even further. 

Not 

as Goorgia 

trying to tell him 

Larry v 

/culd be free, 

but 


she was drop-ring a 


clue as to where he might be—with "friends". 
Georgia must know that one of Larry's "friends” was Hale elm 
ocx. She might be trying to stir up jealousy betwen Roy and 
the rex kid. If she .had' to let her husband play around it would 
be to her advantage to inject some acrimony in his play periods. 
It just might mean that Dolores Fox, together with Vinnie and 


Halcoin), had invited the ex-bus driver and his children over 
for 'Thanksgiving. Anyway it was worth checking, into. 

Monday morning the Model A was not there. This left 
Roy lying awake at five in the morning thinking things over. 


les, it woulo certainly be worthwhile looking into the Fox angle 
There would be enough time to run up to Fifty-first Street 
between his last class today and Mrs. Laudermilch's six-thirty 
supper. Re should have looked up the Foxes long ago. After 
all Dolores had invited him to do so. At any rate it would not 
be a good idea to break with Malcolm, borrowings or no borrowings 
loo many things inciicsted ue was g^g —©f ^Larry' s "friends" 

However, at noon his train of reasoning was jolted when 
he found the mail man hud delivered a letter from his mother. 

The landlady had left it, still sealed, propped up by his ink 
well. 


A surprise. Ha 

t tie 

had failed him. 

The failure was not 

a complete one, but a 

half 

-way measure that 

would not get him 

awaj from fort Boomer 

over 

the holidays. T 

here was a five 


page letter. 


dollar bill folded 


in the inner core of her three 


xive would buy him a few extras but would not get him a 
round trip fare to Glorious. Quickly he scanned her letter 
to see what had gone wrong. Didn't she know that when he wrote 
he was down to his last cent this was only forty-five points 
away from the literal? 

In her second paragraph the explanation began to come 

out 


"well," it read, "it looks like we will get to h 
Turkey together this year, but I'm afraid it will have 
up in Oklahoma City. I've thought and thought of it, 
just isn't any way I can cook you a decent dinner here 


ave 


to be 
but there 
. This 


silly little apartment doesn't have a stove with an oven in it. 
I've had the worst time patching meals together that are good 
enough for a person on a diabetes diet. The fourth grade teache 
lives next door, and she's been real good to let me use her 
oven when I have to have something that's baked right. But 


l can't impose on her to cook a whole holiday meal. 


"There's worse news than that. 


There's no chance at 


all that we can go out to Luther Blair's. I haven't even heard 
from that man in over a month. Something's gone wrong out at 
his house. Last September, when I went back to school teach¬ 
ing, I heard he had hired a new maid. Well, I've found out 
since then what kind of maid it is. 'Maid' is right. A little 
split-tail seventeen year old senior here in highschool. She's 
blabbing it all over town about how Kr. ^lair likes her cooking. 
—h 1 s supposed to fix only his supper, but neighbors are say¬ 
ing she's staying a way late at night. 

"Anybody can see she's too young for a'fifty-five year 
old man. But the way she twitters about her new 'boss', you'd 
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think she'd hooked a crown prince. The other day at noon she 
drove by the primary school in some car she had picked up, 

God knows where, and parked out by the play ground and just 
looked at me. when she could get rue to look back she would 
throw her chin up and laugh at me. how?, that girl can't be 
a companion for Luther. . She can't give him the comfort a man 
his age needs. I can't believe it.will last. I'll just have 
to sit still and not get nervous until it all blows over. 

"That's one of the reasons I've arranged for-us to get 
together up in Oklahoma City. To show I'm not dependent on 
any one. 

"Well, sometimes, Roy, I get so blue. This diabetes is 
hard to control. I've had some extra doctor bills and will 
have to go back for a check up after Thanksgiving. He's warned 
me not to get off my diet during the holidays. 

"I'm going to have to cut the money part a little short. 
This five dollars is all I can spare. It should almost pay for 
a ticket up to Oklahoma City. When you get there we'll scrape 
*up enough money some way to get you back. I don't know just 
how? much the fare will be from Fort Boomer, but surely you've 
got a little bit left from last summer's savings. 

"Now then, I've heard from Hollis and Rena. Hollis, you 
know, is a captain in the army. But he's not a regular drill 
type of soldier, he's got some sort of special assignment. He 
thinks he's got a way figured out to get promoted to a Major. 
That's really something,.because he's only been in service a 
few month's time. But, he says, if he gets his promotion he'll 
have to take a transfer away from Oklahoma City. He might even 
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have to sweat out a long stretch in a little hick town a way 
o±i s cme where. I hear he's had to sign up f'or three years. 

Sii eli, j,oor xiens will just have to adjust. 1 certainly hate to 
see both my daughters follow their husbands off to the ends of 
the earth. So, I sure wanted to see her. She might not be 
close to home much longer. So, we've made it up for both you 
and I to eat Thanksgiving dinner with them in Oklahoma City. 

:; I'll catch the bus right after my last class Wednesday. 


1l will get me at itena's by nine o'clock that night. 


f ow 


-vf you could maybe cut a few classes Wednesday, maybe you could 
r^ll in cabouu the same time. -iut i don't want you to met into 
any trouble with your professors. The four of us will have a 
big time. Hollis is always so polite and nice to me. 

"I must keep up my spirits and not start feeling sorry 
for myself. nobody can stand a woman with a hang dog look on 
ner face. it will be good to get away from Glorious and get a 
fresh outlook on life-" 

ly this point in the letter Roy's heart had sunk. Thursday 
was only three days off. I;o time to write her that he couldn't 
possibly eke out a bus ticket all the way to Oklahoma City. 

Ho time to tell her he wouldn't think of touching Hollis for 
tue money to get Dack-r-that' s what he would have to do . if he 
ran up there without a return ticket. Just barely time to write 
r-ens and warn her he wouldn't be able to make it. 

For a little he would place a collect telephone call to 
Glorious ana thrash out a better arrangement with his mother. 

? he remembered Hattie's letters correctly she had not 

iilly" little apartment. nothing 


...ut, 1 


installed s phone in her 
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could induce Roy to place s' collect call tc Rena’s. She would 
accept it, but she would know the exact questions to ask to 
find out what had happened to last summer’s pile. 

Ro. Row was the time to show his independence.. If he 
did not show up for the holidays they would be as put out os 
he, himself. His mother should have thought of that when she 
short changed him. Ro, he must write two calm letters, one to 
Rena "regretting" he couldn’t make it, the other addressed to 
his mother at Gloriona. The mail service was such that she 
would not get it until her return from Oklahoma City next Sun¬ 
day night. In it he must outline to her the problems of mak¬ 
ing ends meet at a university. Shame on his mother. She should 
have warned him of these changes in plan long ago. 

However, by afternoon he 'was beginning to be apprehensive 
about the coming weekend. For one thing the whole town would 
be deserted of students. What would he do for amusement? Yes, 
he wrote and posted his two calm letters, but after his last 
afternoon class he walked briskly up to Fifty-first Street. 

His visit to the Foxes must be quick if he was to get back-to Mrs. 
Laudermilch's in time for the evening meal. 

Roy had often thought about the kind of house Malcolm’s 
aunts must live in. Their talk about "estates" and cultural 
splurges in Europe must fit in with their frequent statements 
of being broke. So in his mind he pictured the two of them 
holding: on to a mansion like house with all the ginger bread 


and widow's walks popular at the turn of the century. 


i-rh 


they still managed to keep the outside well painted, but there 
would be a least one floor blocked off that they never used. 
Probably in its heyday the grand old. house 


had sat alone on 
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a whole block of ornate gardens. 3y now it must be sold off 
except for a willow tree or two whose boughs must droop over a 
painted picket fence into the yard of a dinky little modern 
c ottage. 

But something like that was not what he found. Fifty-first 
street was well passed the university district with its conglom¬ 
eration of odd styled boarding houses. Their street was within 
neighborhood developed about five years ago when some 
their property on s hill. Fifty-first was still 


a nev, 
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reduction in space. Up on the hill the view homes spread over 


corn- 


privacy at all. The front yards were left to melt 


small lots a deceptively spacious feeling. However many a bay 
window with its twelve pained sashes opened on tc a similar bay 


W 


window mirrored only twenty feet away on the side of the neigh¬ 


bor's unfenced house 


TO 
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The owners managed privacy with venitian blinds. All 
houses had them. All were lowered to the bottom sill. 3 nd most 
were kept-titled at unrevealing angles. 


It was surprising how many of the houses were painted 
white with matching silver or grayish silver roofs and shutters. 
Green and white had gone out of style. In other parts of town 


you often saw white walls and brown roofs. But usually such a 
trim looked too homey and cute for real elegance. In this area 
the right combination of paint, like the fenceless front lawns, 
suggested exclusiveness without extra expense. 


ho, there was nothing in the least run-down about the 
two sister's external appearances. If their house matched the 
rest of their style of living they had not withdrawn from the 
world. 


Vinnie and Dolores had a doorbell. As Roy stepped on to 
the red brick terrace to ring it he heard muffled sounds of 
conversation coming from the back of the house. It sounded 
like two women laughing over afternoon cups of coffee. How¬ 
ever the hour was approaching five o'clock. If someone was hav¬ 
ing a coffee break instead of preparing the evening meal then 
they must have rather careless eating habits. Relaxed laughter 
at this time of day didn't quite fit in with the neighborhood. 
Across the street, for example, an executive type in a gray 
flannel suit was gust nosing his new Dodge into the garage. 

His face was set in faint lines of weariness. For him this 
was that blacked-out period at the end of s day in the office. 

Roy couldn't be sure, but he thought the laughter at the 
back of the Fox house had died down. 


They must have heard the 


bell. ±n s moment they should 


be admitting him. 


iut several 

moments passed, and no one had opened the door. Slightly an¬ 
noyed he rang again. Somebody must have tilted one of the slats 
in the venitian blinds by now. They must have seen it was only 
Roy Grover, a college student. The door should be opening. He 
pranced impatiently. The executive across the street had closed 
his gjragae door and disappeared inside his little.sixty foot 
castle. Roy rang the bell a third time. 

About a half a minute latter Vinnie Dollop answered. She 
peered at him as though she had trouble focusing her eyes and 
said, "Yes?" 


Her appearance surprised Roy. He had never seen her ex¬ 
cept when she was away from home and supposedly dressed up. Al¬ 
ways she had looked horrible, stockings with warped seems, slap¬ 
dash make-up, clashing colors. That wasn't the way she looked 
here in her home. Her simple print house dress was spotlessly 
clean and seemed to match her flower-like complexion .just right, 
v/ith all make-up off her features were quite pretty. Her hair, 
slicked back in a bun, made her seem sensible. If only her 
eyes didn't glint like steel drills you would say she was a 
sweet olo lady. 

"I'm Roy Grover. Don't you remember me?" 

She merely said, "Yes?" again. 

"—At the La Fiesta. Also out at River Terrace. And-and 
over at Tolliver's by the Deaf Institute. You must remember me," 
said Roy. "Your sister invited me to look you up some time." 

She cleared her throat and said, "./hat do you want?" 

Roy became more out-of-sorts. when you look someone up, 


you expect to be invited in. Obviously that's what you want 
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Well, if she was going to act that way about it he would get 
down to business right here on the front door terrace where 
all the neighbors could hear. 

"I'd like to speak to i-ialcolm," he said. "During the 
fall l've made several loans to him. About fifteen dollars 
all told." 

"What do you mean?" said Vinnie. 

"I mean I'd like to have it back. Thnaksgiving is only 
three days off, and it so happens I don't have quite enough cash 
for a ticket home. I'm sorry to ask you, but I need to have 
the money back very badly." 

She rubbed her upper teeth against her lower lip and said, 
"I guess you can come in." 


Roy was surprised 

to 

see how small 

the living 

Si 

O 

O 

u 

'as • 

Tor one thing there was 

no 

separate entry 

hall. 

Once insi 

de 

the front door you were 

rig 

ht in with the 

sofas 

and 

grand 

^ i a i— o • 

Another thing, part of 

the 

limited living 

room 

w all 

space 

w a s 


taken up with two oth r doors. They were closed so you had no 
idea what the rest of the house might be like. The bay window 
with its many sashes and panes took up a great deal more wall 
space, and the sisters had been forced to use it for unconven¬ 
tional purposes. They had pushed part of the grand piano in it. 
And it was with the sight of the piano that he began to see 
traces of a past life of grandeur that he had expected to see 
on the outside of the house. That huge musical instrument didn't 
belong in this mass-produced real estate tract. The thing must 
have been seventeen or eighteen feet long. Even with the small 
end backed into the bay window it still took up so much room 
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you felt like you had entered a storage clos< 
Just behind the big mahogany bench was a lit' 
its blue striped upholstry was streaked from 


;pot Roy had difficulty squeezing 


or 

a mu s i 

n r~* 
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Duncan Phyfe 
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ror dwarfed everything else in the room. Yes, once settled, 
you could look around more closely and find some book cases 
loaded with a lot of sheet music and what-nots, and on the floor 
was a thread-bare oriental carpet. The room felt chilly, and 
after a moment he saw why. There was a built-in fireplace in 
the room, but the treble end of the piano bulged out until it 
almost touched the fireplace screen. Cf course, they couldn't 
dare light a fire in the grate. Heavens knows how much furni¬ 
ture it would blister. 

At first Roy thought hrs. Dollop was going to sit in the 
French sofa so they would have to shout at each other over the 
closed top of the piano which was decorated with a brightly 
colored fringed shawl. But she brought forward a little red 
velvet chair and sat close to him. 

"So," she said, "Malcolm has been borrowing money from you?" 
The tone -of her voice did not suggest she was going to doubt 
his word, rather she seemed interested to find out this minor- 
scandal. She squinted her eyes, pursed her lips and listened 


eagerly as Soy 

outlined 

the 

occasion and 

amount 

of 

each 1oan. 

She questioned 

him shre 

wdly 

for details, 

and 

as 

he 

piled on 

more and more 

c orrobora 

tive 

descriptions 

she 

beg 

an 

nodding her 


he ox 

X 

affirmatively. 
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Thank you for coming 
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"But what about the money? when do I get it?" said Roy. 



1 j_j i i. u 1 e d o y, 

we don't happen to have 

s c e n v 

in 

the whole 

h 0 U 

se. Bo that's 

that. I don't know what 

you're 

gol 

.ng to do 


about your little bus ticket home to your mama, maybe you'll 
have to tough it out here in Fort Boomer. You might even have 
to open a can of pork and beans for your holiday meal. I don't 
know when Malcolm can pay you back. You sure can't get anything 
out of us." 


"Mrs. Dollop," said Roy. "It isn't fair to treat someone 
like this." Re sounded as indignant as he possibly could, but 
he diem't know how he could make the moral condemnation really 
strong. All he could do was repeat. "It's not fair. It's not 
honorable. " 


"I don't think you've been away from home 
Vinnie. "It's been about two and a half months 
school started, hasn't it? I suppose you really 
y~ur mama, tut you've got to grow up sometime, 
like this is going to be a good lesson for you. 
learn not to make loans." 


long," said, 
since your 
want to see 
and it looks 
Maybe you'll 


Roy was not going to be dismissed so easily. "I'm going 
to have to be insistant. I'll have to go to the clean and tell 
him about this." 


"Go on. 


"Well, where is Malcolm? 


is he here? I want to tell him 


myself that I need the money." 

"He doesn't live here." 

"Doesn't live here? why lest summer you snatched him 
back like you were going to lock him in this place and throw 
away the key." Roy had dropped all sense of politeness. 

Vinnie replied unruffled. "Malcolm's gone back to room¬ 
ing with that feller Tolliver. He hasn’t lived here for a month. 
You should have found out ‘where his home was before you made a 
loan. I always tell them, if you want to borrow money go to 
a bank. If your credit's good with me it'll be good with a 
bank, I'm sure. Did you make Malcolm sign any papers Did 
you so much as have a witness?" 

"Mrs. Dollop," he said, "you know you don't make little 
loans to friends like that." 

She threw up her hands and said, "What do you mean 'you'? 
That's the way I make loans. And you'd better start making them 
that way if you want to eat Thanksgiving." 


"Could i speak to your sister, Mrs. ox?" he said tersely 


"Go ahead," she said without budging an inch in her chair 


"Then call her in so I can start speaking. I heard her 
laughing in the back pert of the house while you kept me waiting 
on the door step." 



make the loan. I'mi not having anything to do with it. if you 


think it'll do any 


good Lo 


peak to Dolores, you find her." 


oy got up from the soia ana s 


"V p ry well. 1 will 


'll try this capr first. 


was out of her chair in an instant 


I'll coll her. You think you're so smart." 

She literally pushed hie back in the sofa then adroitly 
sailed through one of the side doors. It took her only sn in¬ 
stant to open and close the thing, and she was careful to esse 
herself through sideways so almost nothing of the beyond would 
be revealed, however, she had me,e one mistake. when she 
mushed Roy back on the sofa she so startled him that he wasn't 
wttoning her scoot through the door. He was looking, open- 
mouthed, straight ahead and at that big, gilt-framed mirror. 

He -caught a glimpse of a narrow, dark hall, a lighted area at 
the end, filtered shadows coming through a venitian blind, and 
in front of the blind a woman's overly styled pink hat, black 
hair, and s white face. v igarette smoke was curling up passed 
the white face. But, unmistakably, the woman was Beulah- Astor. 

Instantly, -cloy knew he had been let in on a secret. All 
the scattered clues were now arranged in place. That tinkling 
laughter he beard was coming from Dolores and Beulah. Delores 
and Beulah were dykes. They had known each other before, maybe 
as lovers, and were now re-united to pick up wherever they had 
left off._ 


And Vinr.ie, what was she?- That old persimmon couldn't be 
a dyke. Ho, whatever love she had known had been straight, and 
she was now’ left to watch helplessly while her sister carried 
on illicit loves. All she could do was sit in an adjoining- 
room while the laughter tinkled —sit and smolder. , Well,, well, 
Virr ie had told him he must grow up. So here was another slice 
of life for him to lock at. Dolores, of course, would have 
guessed that he was queer, but something told him that would 
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act make her sympathetic to t 
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Shared secrets usually 


.Cared worse than unshared ones. 

He had quite a little time to 


think all this over, be¬ 
cause it was sev.ral minutes before the door opened and Dolores 
came in. 

Mrs. ~'ox also looked relaxed, but in an entirely different 
way from her sister. If an unmistakable work dress had made 
Vinnie look human it was an indifinite, unidentifiable costume 
which made Dolores look her most radiant. Her dress was silk, 
s flowered pattern, something like lilacs and pale roses on egg¬ 
shell white. It certainly was not long enough to be an evening 
gown, yet it was too frilly for street wear.-, neither was the 
mass of lace around the neck which stretched almost over to the 
puffed sleeves on her shoulders entirely correct for a cocktail 
gown. It was a dream dress, something an actress would be 
photographed in to show off the allure of her personality. 

Her hair was softly -curled and hung down to 'the pearl choker 
around her beautiful neck. She smiled as she extended her soft 
hand to Roy. Dolores set right beside him on the Duncan Phyfe 
and even extended her arm along the carved back so that her 
fingers almost touched his far shoulder. If only there were 
a huge bouquet of roses, preferably in a translucent white 
vase, rising up from the little stand at the end of the sofa 
whe would be in a perfect setting. 

"Urn so sorry we didn't answer the door bell sooner," she 


obi • 


iut some little boys in the neighborhood have been 


playing the naughty game of door bell ringing. v/e thought they 
had struck again. How, let me hear all about this money Malcolm 
has borrowed from you. 


I! 
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.^he listened patiently as Roy retold the details of esc 
loan he hao. issue. Toward the end Dolores looked distressed 
dQu said, 'iOu don't have to say more. I believe you. It's 
odvuous you're telling the truth. I've been worrying about 
-aicolm lately. I feel even more guilty than Vinnie does be¬ 
cause it was I who insisted that he go back to living over at 
Tolliver's. it looks like you can blame me for all of this. 
But I'm very much afraid Vinnie has told you the bare truth. 
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have a cent in the house. There's no way we can hlen 


jou out ao all. i only hope your landlady will be aole to serve 
you meals during the holidays. If not, I'm afraid you're going 
to have to scrape the bottom of the barrel to get something to 
ect. -ou re sure you can't phone home to one of your relatives 
and get them to wire you some emergency money?" 

Roy said truthfully that he hadn't yet spoken to Mrs. 
iaudermilch abut eating with her through thanksgiving. But he 
was afraid she would object. And, no. He could not waste a 
telephone call to any of his relatives. 


"Then," said Dolores, "why don't you, right tomorrow, go 
to the dean of men and tell him your whole problem. If you have 
to oring i^alcolm into it, go ahead and do so. If Malcolm has 
been getting out of hand he deserves being told on. He had prom¬ 
ised everybody to suraighoen up and lead a sensible, mature life, 
lou say you are working. Have you really pressed your boss for 
an advance; Surely he won't object to giving you a little sum 
when you've already earned it." 


Her soothing suggestions made it sound as though he didn't 
have a problem at all, that if he would only go to the right 


places he would find a way out of his predicament. In fact she 
changed the subject and began asking him how he was doing in 
school. ,! I hear you're doing fine in the drama department. I 
can remember the first time I appeared on stage. A little 
five year old girl. Singing a song about my mother. A whole- 
spot light just for me. It got me hooked, and I've never got¬ 
ten over it." 

Hoy's being broke had completely faded out of her mind. 

She even brought up the subject of renting him the room behind 
the garage. "If you're having a tussle with your landlady you 
can always move out with us. I know it's a little far to walk 
to the university, but the bus fare is in the cheapest zone, 
we only charge ten dollars s month, really a rock bottom price 
when you consider you've got your own bath and private entrance. 
Of course we have s gas heater installed, and we certainly won’t 
take it out. Since you're here, would you like to see it?" 

Roy said, no, he would not, and tried to get back to the 
subject of the loan. He pointed out that he could beg the dean 
for help, and he could ask his boss for an advance. But the 
first thing he should do was to try to get back money that was 
passed due. 

"I certainly -understand how you feel," she said. "Why 
don't you run over to Tolliver's apartment? You might catch 
him home tonight. You can tell him I'm ashamed of him." 


Roy tried to act huffy, but it was hard to do so around 
Dolores. He said, yes, he would £0 to Tolliver's at once. 



She said, "There's a 1 

jl u t 1 . g package 
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Roy could think of no reason to say, no. 
jou talked to Dolores there seemed no reason to have the v;ord, 
no, in the English language. 

'•"'hen he left her house he had to rush home, by foot sine 
he could not risk his few pennies on a bus fare, to meet Mrs. 


raudormilch 1 s tight supper schedule. while he was eating the 
beei stow he began to see that none of Mrs. Fox's suggestions we 
soy good. For several reasons he did not trust Dean Hugger. 

Mr. Richards was sc smooth tongued that if Hey touched him for 
a loan he would probably end up agreeing to work an enormous 
number of extra hours for a fifty-cent hand-out. v/hen somebody 
else must pay your way they can see no reason why you should 
have any spare change at all. 

"Mrs. Laudermilch," he said, "some of my plans have been 
balled up. I might have to stay in Fort Boomer during the 
holidays. Are you going to be serving meals?" 

Amy and Lois kept eating their s t e w with a regular rhythm. 
Mrs. "audermilch kept rocking in her chair. "It will be five 
dollars extra," she said. 

Roy could not help gasping. As soon as he hod finished 
reading his mother's letter he had locked it in his suitcase 
and kept Lhe icey in his wallet. But some how this old woman 
knew he had exactly five dollars extra in his pocket. ,_s she 
continued rocking in the chair she went on to explain.that this 
price would not include the ‘thanksgiving meal itself. "The 
girls and i are going to eat out with some friends. Thursday 
i'll dust serve breakfast in the morning and some soup at night. 

As soon as he was back in his room he checked the suitcase 
Yes, it was locked. The letter was still inside, but it wasn't 
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He hated to have tc break into his seventy cents to rid; 
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insitute. But that was at least five 


riles from the university, entirely too far to walk this Monday 
night. And nov; that he had set his rind on collecting this 
debt he was determined to carry it through. He had already 
'written the calm letters to his mother and sister rebuking them 
for not furnishing him fare home, but it would be a triumphant 
surprise if he could manage his own ticket and appear in Okla¬ 
homa City by his own resources. He must bend every effort to 
bring this about. 

i'he fare was fifteen cents to Tolliver's which meant an¬ 
other fifteen cents back. It turned out to be thirty cents 

wasted, neither the name'"tolliver" nor "Fox" was on any of th; 
rows of mail boxes. When ^oy went up to the apartment he had 
visited last summer he found an entirely new face answering the 
door. A young woman with a baby in one arm opened the door a 
crack with the other. Behind her he could see her youngish 
husband pecking away on a typewriter. The shelves with the 
records and the vases were completely gone, and the walls were 
decorated with cheaply framed photogrpahs of a baby. 
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switcmng around. 1 suppose you could go to the University 
and find out where they live. I think they were students. I'm 
sorry. !! 

as he roue Dock on the bus he fumbled the little package 
he had so gallantly promised Dolores he would deliver to her 
distant nephew. It'was indeed small, about the size of a pound 
of butter, but weighed much less. Perhaps it had really come 
through the mail as Dolores said, but before she brought it out 
to Hoy she had slipped it inside a small, paper sack and stapled 
the top shut with a double, row of wire brads. 1'hrough the sack 
he could feel twine string tied around a cardboard box. Other than 
tnat he had no idea what he was.carrying. He had a mind to.rip the 
sack and drop the package, which he supposed was addressed to 
Malcolm, in the nearest mail box. But that was being petty. 

He must control his anger. When he got home he locked the package 
in nis suitcase. He would deliver it if and when he traced 
Malcolm to his lair. Little matter if Mrs. Lsudermilch broke 
it open. 

j-t was cloo@ to oec time. Lola was talking to a boy friend 
on the telephone. In the bathroom he could hear Amy turning the 
hot water tap in the lavatory off and on. Probably she was put¬ 
ting her hair up in curlers before going to bed. He peeked out 
into tne hail to see if Lola's hair was already up in curlers. 

It was, wnich meant the household would be closing down for the 
night as soon as she was off the phone. Her conversation was 
mostly giggles, but oscassionally she would say something like, 


"I can't stand Bette Davis. 


on; 


mean. But 1 think the An¬ 


drews Sisters is cute." finally, Mrs. Laudermiloh called from 
her bedroom behind the kitchen, "Lola. Lois. Hang that thing 


xs soon os Lola vs: 


off the line Hoy darted out to the 


phone and dialed Hr. Richard's home. The hour was five after 
ten. It took several rings to get an answer, and Mrs. Richard 
voice sounded sleepy when her "Hello" finally came over the 
line. 
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Cb, him." Her heavy tread advanced to Roy's door, and she 
knocked. "Some man wants you on the phone." 

Roy was afraid it was Mr. Richards, as he slipped on 
trousers and shoes he realized his plan to press collecting 
the debt would probably have to be put off until Wednesday. 

He could not afford to make his boss too suspicious. If his 
employer demanded to know the exact nature of his illness he 
would be sunk. He could not explain that he was vomiting, for 
example, while the landlady was listening, ohe would know he 
was lying. 

"Hello," he said cautiously. 

There was no answer. Ho, he was not holding a dead 


re- 




cexver. 


The .Bell Telephone's electrical system was 
efficiently. Once he thought he heard someone tree 
he said, "Hello." To reply at all. "Hello. Hello 
in a. puzzled voice. Hotting but the mechanical hum 
Tor s full minute he waited. finally, it was clear 
victim of some sort of rank. He hung-up. 


humming 
ting. Again 
" he called 
.Strange. 
he was the 


next morning he entered the Performing Arts Building at 
twenty to eight and went up to the third floor -where he knew 
Marion Tolliver would be going to his early morning class in 
Advanced Directing. The halls were deserted at so early and 
hour. It was five minutes before even a janitor showed op 
and another two minutes before one of the professors walked by. 
She was Miss Sorenson, his instructor in Speech and Movement 
for the stage going to her Tuesday-^hursday-Saturday class in 
-Intermediate Acting. He liked Miss Sorenson. In addition to 
being kind she walked with movements that were dignified, even 
majestic. "You're out early, Hr. Grover," she said, loo bad 
it had to be her who noticed he was out of time and place. 

He suspected Tolliver came to all classes early. Marion wa 
the kind to be overly correct in everything he did. It would 
not do to let him slip all the way into his classroom before 
Hoy could buttonhole him. That would mean he would have to 
tell all about the loan within earshot of six or seven other 
students. It would be as embarrassing to Roy as to Tolliver. 

He must catch him in the hall before he went in. 


There 


dressed in a 
rich looking 


he was coming out of the elevator. Tolliver was 
leather,finger-tip length coat. It would be very 
except the collar was made of a heavy fur more 
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appropriate for Hinnesota than Texas. let, it established him 
as bing from some where else, not of tie local breed. Other 
things set him apart from the common herd. The pipe he smoked 
had a tiny little bowl carved in an ultra modern shape. The 
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s blue polka dot bow tie. Below the leather coat were per¬ 
fectly pressed biege gabardine trousers. He were burnished 
1e a t her C hukka boots. 

There was no trace of a mince in his walk. His stride 
down the hall was as firm and .impressive as that of a Judge 
going to his bench. His pipe and-chin were tilted up, and his 
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here for more than an errand. Pot only did she have the memeo- 
graph machines uncovered ready for Hoy to pitch'in, but she had 
one of them started and was running it herself. She pressed 
starter buttons, adjusted levers and caught papers without the 
slightest trace of feminine incompetence. Her touch was so 
expert she was clearly showing Roy how the job should be run. 

It wasn't only her pace-setting tactics that annoyed him. 
It looked like she was going to throw a monkey wrench in his 
plans to touch Hr. -Richards for an advance. He even suspected 
she had showed up today to thwart that very move. Until mid¬ 
morning she had him working at a break-neck pace. It wasn't 
until eleven o'clock that he had a chance to tell Hr. Richards 
that he was stranded in Fort Boomer unless he could rake up 
about ten dollars for s bus fare home. 

Mrs. Richards darted out of the wash room just as he was 
dropping the hint for a ten dollar advance. while busily 
soaping the ink off her fingers she spoke right up. "Oh, bow 
keen. You'll get to work for us," she said. "Dick and I are 
going to hit it all day Thursday just like it was any other 
day. We'll throw together some turkey sandwiches and cranberry 
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"_;Ut I 
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" Roy was 

almost wailing. 
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-oy tried a little white lie to bring things around his 
v ' ,c: i • lues. ^audermilch says she'll charge me five dollars extra 
just for meals those four days. Eo '-‘-'hanksgiving dinner thrown 
in. where will I get the five aollars?" He did not mention 
that his mother had already sent it to him. 

"Can’t this Mrs. Clabbermilk wait until you get paid? 

It's just until the eleventh. fell you what I'll do. I'll 
call her up and expslin the whole thing, that you're working 
extra and there's no question at all that you'll have the money 
just as soon as pay day comes. What's her phone number ?' 1 She 
advanced toward the telephone. 
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Wednesday. Each of his early morning classes had a 
sprinkling of absent e es. Everybody was asking each other 
how and when they were going home. Merle was going to fly. 

Clive was entraining for Houston at two-fifteen. Toward noon the 
absenteeism was quite noticeable. When' the tower chimes rang 
high noon the crowds that usually a- armed to the campus eating 
places were reduced to scurrying remnants, cut by half. Many 


of 
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grants across from the campus were closing their 
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The ones left open only had a sprinkling of patrons. 

At one o'clock Roy saw? a janitor crossing the lawn to the flag 
pole in front of the administration. Although it was 'hours til 
sunset he'was taking Old Glory down.. It seemed even the flag- 
raiser was off for the long holidays. 

By two o'clock time was dragging badly. What could he 
do? He jingled the : or 1 5^-one cents left in his pocket. The 
Texas movie house was two blocks away from the campus. It was 
the oldest and cheapest movie, in town. If you ducked in before 
five o'clock it only cost twenty cents. Almost half of his 
capital. He rubbed the coins together. Why not? 

Better think it over. Gheck a mystery story out of the 
popular reeding room. That would cost him nothing, and a fas¬ 
cinating Earle Stanley Gardener might kill time as well as 
s third run movie. 

The popular reeding room was closed. The periodical reading 
room was closed. Only the main hall and the reference sections 
were staffed with skeleton crews of librarians. He ambled 
across the campus and tricked the turf with his shoes. It looked 
like it would be the Texas theater. 

Two doors this side of the Texas a new cafe had opened 
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its door lost dries v. Yesterday they bed hung their little 
shingle-sized sign from the roof of the covered walk-way~-!Ser- 
nice's Club." The word "club" was causing consternation amongst 
the students. Did they mean you were going to have to "join" 
before you could get in? But clearly that 'wasn't it, because 
in only a few days their clientele had soared. Fort Boomer 
had recently gone "wet", and this was one of the new beer joints 
and the only one within walking distance of the campus. 

Apparently Bernice and her husband were the during sort. 
Either that or they knew the right connections, as soon as the 
city had voted in liquor the University announced that the "rule 
forbidding the sale of alcohol within a mile of the University 
would be inforced. 

what rule, many asked. Do one had ever heard of the rule, 
and how did it get passed when liquor couldn't be sold within 
sixty miles of the place? There was also an indefinite stvte- 
law about minors could not buy liquor. Texans usually did not 
pay much attention to such blue stocking regulations. Bernice 
was certainly defying any and all rules. 

Her club used to be a men's clothing store which went 
broke and stayed vacant for three years. when she set u.p bu sines 
she just moved in some booths without so much as repainting the 
floor or walls. So now you could see the unpsinted sections 
where the shelves for shirts and pants used to line the walls, 
and next to them the areas that had been left open and plastered, 
with various coats of grey, green or subdued pink. Besides 
booths she had installed a counter and a back bar mirror. The 
mirror was already decorated with neon signs advertising Pabst 
and ochlitz. The lettering bubbled with what looked like amber 


liquid. Uvery booth seemed full. this was the cue spot in 
town that was crowded. 

Poy paused end looted inside, deer. He had never drunk 
anp. -ie hao never been in a place that sold it. How much did 
it cost? 

He stuck his head through the doorway and looked. A big 
nan and a little woman were behind the long counter. Both were 
so busy opening beer bottles they didn't even have time to notice 
tnat someone was hesitating in the doorway. He should not go 
in. 

.out maybe he could buy s bottle and take it home. That 
way oe could sample it carefully in his own room, and if he 
made a fool of himself there would be nothing but four blank 
walls to see it. 

;eppeo slowly inside and hung around the cash reels— 
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How cid one open e beer bottle? 
it, but tagdicin' t have one. It was irr.po: 
for a suitable tool. His fountain pei 
It wouldn't do to jerk the cap against the edge of his writing 
table. Par too noisy, and it would ruin the wood work. The 
onl" possible implement he could find in his whole room was 
the latch which held the window screen in place. It meant sere-w¬ 
ing it out. If he didn't get it back exactly right Trs. lauder- 
nilcd would notice it. dotting would arouse her suspicions 
so much as a loose window screen latch. 

Yes, the latch did the crick. Probably,by the time he 
opened the fourth bottle he would find the knack was easy, lie 
only hoped a wind didn't stir up and bang the loose screen around 
while he was consuming his four bottles. He didn't know how 
long it took to get through this big a supply. Perhaps it would 
be mid—night before be could get the letch screwed back in its 
rightful place. 


~.s soon as cue can w 


licked it on and was si 


3rprised at the bitter tss ; 


ds th: 


stuff going to be worth forty cents? Slowly he 




± 0 * '■•'-'-■h P®^ severance re got through half a bottle sue noticed 

the first signs of giddiness. 

we must find out how soused he was. Calmly ho arose from 
iiis chair and loolred ©round the room. V/hy nothing was reallv 
i.-i.i.ij a , K - r ~ waiiv ( ae oooh. two steps a no found he could 

with no problem at all. He had read that policemen drew a 
suraignt chalk line on the pavement and tested suspected drunk 
rivers by making them walk it. He had no chalk, and it would 
be rxcicuioa sly messy .if he did. It was easy to see where the 
xlouring was joined. Ihe d-bnks made 'a pattern of innumerable stra: 
lines all ever his floor. He set out to walk one of them. It 
was easy. He even ‘whirled around on one foot and strode back 
in the opposite direction. 

iie had also heo.ro that another police trick was to make 
you pick coins up oif the street-. He had one penny left, enough 
oc take that .exam too. He flipped is. It rolled under the bed. 


he 
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money he put on a sweater. It wasn't enough. He donned his 
mackinaw on top of it. All the extra clothing made him a little 
clumsy as he reached down to get the penny. But he was satisfied 
mat the beer was hardly affecting him at all. He was beginning 
to suspect the stuff was over-rated. 

Calmly he sot in his chair and sipped the beer. He 
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t the last 

drops in 
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chill them in her refrigerator was laughable. He would be 
thrown out on the sidewalk in five seconds. He began to feel 
slighly triumphant at putting over a drinking spree on his land 
lady. 

But he must think about this problem of warm beer. He 
had heard that nothing tasted worse than beer left to get hot. 
To tell the truth he could think of nothing tasting worse than 
beer when it was cold, ne lifted up his second bottle and 
toasted it to the walls of his room. "You are quite disappoint 
ing. Yes. Suite." 

He now began drinking the second-' 1 bottle. His dollar 
alarm clock seemed to be ticking kuder than usual, and he 
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noticea th© hands pomtsd to six—thirty—two. Time was passing: 
tolerably fast. The trick was to not think about the number 
of minutes and seconds in the four days that lay ahead of him. 
In fact he had only a short amount of time to kill before his 
mother would be phoning him. Let's see. Her bus would get 
into Oklahoma City at nine. Hens would meet her. His mother 


would•immediately ask when Roy would be coming in. His sister, 
since she would be the only one who had had time to receive 
his calm letter, would tell her, "He's not coming." 

Hattie would fly into a fit. It obably she would demand 
to call Roy by long distance right there at the bus station. 

In any case it would only be another thirty' minutes before they 
drove home where she could place the call from Rena's house. 
Line-thirty at the latest he would be hearing from his relatives. 

He got into his third bottle by eight o'clock. The li¬ 
quid was now quite warns. in fact the whole room was warns, 
wo got up to pull off both the mackinaw and the sweater. Then 
be arose from his chair he discovered that by this time the room 
was really and truly reeling. But somehow he didn't care. 

Let it reel. what he must do was quit worrying about the room 
and analyze his feelings. By now what did he think of b er? 

That was easy. Beer in any form was awful. The warm was no 
vsorse by a jot than the chilled. He could not remember getting 
m ho anything that as as over-rated as Deer. Rhew. the ads boos— 
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is stretch out on the bed. 3o he kicked off his shoes, re¬ 
clined on his narrow, cot-like bed and let his eras dangle 
over eithe r sice. Delicious. Gravity seemed suspended. 


vU' 


beyond a doubt the teste of beer was over-rated. 

Hhat was this crazy iropusle to sing? oinging would be 
idiotic. He would not do it. He had better control of himself 
tnan oua o • i'.rs . Ba u u e rmi1c n woulc heave nini out m five second 
He must relax and be composed for the nine o'clock phone coll. 


it would b i 


trophic if either his mother or Rene she. 


guess he had been drinking. 

Maybe he had better get up and try the floor walking tost 
It took several minutes for him to decide whether he should 
bother to go through that again or not. But when he did get 
up and walk the plank he found he could still do it easily, in¬ 
cluding whirl to go forward and backward. However, it was ell 
so needless. So he crawled back on his bed and delivered him¬ 
self to that floating feeling. ’ 

He had finished his fourth and last bottle when he notice; 
it was nine o'clock. Ah, no time to lose. He must get off the 
bed and prepare for the phone call. It 'would be coming through 
any minute. He arose and immediately advanced toward the bath¬ 
room to v;sh his face. How idiotic. He opened the closet 

tp»d. When he finally got to the right door he found 


took tv.; 

o passes 

to catch 

the 

knob. In the 

bathroom he lost 

time in 

crossing 

over to 

snap 

the latch shu 

t that led to 

girls 

bedroom. 

Trouble 

find 

ing the latch. 

Perhaps he was 


slightly drunker than be thought. He knew you always took s 
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;o sober up. 3c, leisurely he began undressing 
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With no more than his shirt off he changed 


is nr 


He must remember that it was already nine o'clock. It would 
not co to be caught clumsily bathing himself when the phone 
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face washing would be enough. He whirled around to 
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the faucet in tnc little lavatory. a hideous locking 
face appeared in the .mirror above it. Aghast, he realized it 
was his own. Those half open eyelids, the bloated, contorted 
cneons could only oe his own. Ob, God. He was crunk. 

Rapidly he began washing his countenance. The soap slipped 
from his hand and ricocheted across the floor... Time was too 
short to bother with the lengthy chore of picking it up. Over 
and over he splashed cold water on his face and rubbed and rubbed 
it with a towelo Cautiously he took another peek at his face 
in the mirror. It was still catastrophic, and the phone would 
be ringing any second. 

He must rush to put on suitable clothes. It wouldn't 
do to appear in Mrs. Laudermiich's hall in his undershirt. 

He should dress in his best suit. Sunday clothes would help 
disguise the wild looking eyes. But wait, he must unlatch 
the door to the girls room, pick up the soap and throw his 
shirt back on his own room. 

Soap can be the contrariest stuff when you are in a hurry. 
...is problems didn't end with the bar of Lux. When he finally 
got; to his clothes closet the coathangers simply leaped from 
the cross bar of their own score and shot like bows and arrows 
across .is room. What a tedious .job it was getting into his 
suit. To look his best he should not forget the tie. But could 
he get one knotecl correctly? 
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it seemed he could not. while fretting with it one of 
y beer bottles tipped over fell off the table with a 


rerriD. 
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sng and rolled across the floor. 
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ilch would be cosine in tc investigate 


any moment. lie got the one bottle picked up but knocked two 


would 

be 

Doftie 

pi 

o \j if r 

oil 

- crawl 

uni 


uutiers orr m the process, noth rolled under the bed. iber-; 
was nothing to do but try t< 
end all, and get than out. i-rs. -daudermilch would never : ut up 
with empty beer bottles under the bed. He stooped, he crawled 
he choked on mattress lint, he slithered on his belly before 
he could get both of those swaying cylinder? back on the table. 

nis suit was covered with dust, and the phone right rin 
any second. ..hy hadn't Mrs. -^sudersilch done a better job of 
sweeping his room? The rest of her house was as polished as 
a bald head. He hadn't realized she had been sc lax with his 
own living quarters. He must speak tc her about it. Right af 
ter the phone call would be a good time. 

But now he must brush those wretched patterns of 'cobwebs 


hiq dpi 


bhb b 


uit. that time was it 


must be ten or fifteen 


minutes after nme. 

Something must have happened to bis clock because its 
hands pointed to ten-thirty. He shock the thing. It seemed 
to be running alright. He stood dead still in the middle of 
his room and listened. .Surely there must be some sound from 
the outside world that would give him a clue as to what the 
time of day really was. 

The house seemed ouiet. Ho noise come from the streets. 


von the distant hum of traffic which you could usually 


hear 




on ousy vacs brreei 


iss absent. we tip—toon to his so or 
sad peeked out in the ball. It was dark. Ho line of light 
showed under either irs. l^udermilcb' s nor her daughters' rooms. 
Enough light filtered through the front door flashing to dimly 
outline the telephone sitting like sores embryonic form -from a 
fantasy world there on its little hall table. It was ccry:letele 
silent. 

ho got no telephone call that night. He got none 'Thanks¬ 
giving day. He got none the whole four days of vecsti n,all 
of which he spent working long hours at the printing s' op. 

-is it turned out his mother was so unmoved by 7 their miss¬ 
ing each other over the holidays that she didn't even bother 
to sit down one write him a letter when she got back to Glorion 
.Sunday night. Her son's absence meant so little to her that 
she didn't find time to write him for another five days. It 
was the last Friday in November before she got a letter off to 


mm, 


.r was aeiiverec m Tort 


Boomer in the noon mail, Monday, 


December the first. 


key jumped up iron the dining taole as soon vs he heard 
the postman's steps on the porch. He snatched it out of the 
mail box before it had res-.ed there a half second, rushed into 
his room and tore it open. 

There were the usual three pages written back and front. 
As be unfolded them he spotted enough words to see that the let- 
must contain nothing more than conventional news, something 
about, "—sorry that—" and "—because that little split is 
still—" ;'o point in reading: that. Hestied inside the inner 


most sheet was 
smallish cusdrsnsle. 


piece of folding money doubled up into a 
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gone for 
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sundaes, perhaps another bottle of beer. This one collar s 
-1 enough to dispell the feeling of being flat broke. 

'..iocout even bothering to read her letter closely he acted, 
ruing paper and envelope from his desk he began a long letter 
to ms father, the first he had written him since the beginning 
of the school tern. Why shouldn't he write him? After all, 
Lottie, herself, was constantly needling him to touchTed for 


Ci f 


«] Pi 


h i s 

college 

p ■v'T', pnqpo 

"Tell, if his mother ’ 

was going to desert 

h i 323 

like thi 

S he would 

not hesitate another 

moment to switch 

his 

loysltie 

s to snotr3 

er camp. Prom now on 

he wouId, indeed, 


write his father regularly and faithfully. And from now on 
ou l he would space his letters to Hattie so irregularly the 
she would certainly notice that a change had come over him. 


On the first 

tw 

o pa 

ges he 

scrawled 

out ail the 

news he 

couici l- uink OJ- ^ h0V 

7 W 

ell 

o e w a s 

doing in 

his classes, 

(this_ 

wss true) how auch 

he 

had 

.grown 

up and m 

aturea since 

highschool 


graduation, (also true) ana bow he was soberly settling down 
and looking toward the future (roughly true). 

m the last page, which was closely .written back and fro 
he spelled out his need for help. He described how for the 
last two weeks he hadn't even enough money to buy a three cen 
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write t:ic, how he was worming but his employer had 


not paid him- 


cent aovsnee) and how the boss was such 


, (no need to mention the one twenty-five 

c1ose-fisted sort 


mere was no hope 01 getting anything cut of him until the 
monthly psy-asy, December eleventh. C-n December ninth his 

= domineerins 


roand board bill was cue. Die landlady -a 


)ld grouch who had already taken the neater out 




room 


end daily drcoped hints 


mu s 


perately noeded he1p. 

±es, the dollar bill his mother had sent was put to im¬ 
mediate use. He rushed to the nearest branch post office and 
changed it to buy a stamp. The.letter to his father was in t 
mail within thirty minutes of his getting the one dollar and 
mother's disappointing chatter about the fickle fir. Blair. 

bith great restraint he didn't go near Bernice's Club. 

Wednesday he still had 


When the big crisis broke 

loose 

s on 

seventy-two cents left. 

If 

he 

had 

of his mother's little gi 

ft 

he 

wou' 

The crisis Wedncsda 
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nave been m baa snspe. 
a result of a two day build-up 
After Boy had mailed the letter to Grass Prairie he was so 
distraught he had a hard time getting through the afternoon 
classes. When the last one was over he stopped in at the men 
gymnasium and took a hot shower to make him feel more relaxed 
He was still glowing from it when he got'home to Mrs. 
milch's supper. She had prepared chice 
had steamed up the whole house doing it 
me e Boy feel drowsy after the meal, an 


home 

to Mrs. Laude 

and 

dumplings and 

The 

heat and stea: 

he br 

ushed his tee 


and lay down for a nap before going to the library to study. 
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awakened about 

seven o'cl 

ock. A ruckus wa 

s going 

on eitb 

ier 

in 

the girl's bedroom or the 

bathroom. Aaybe 

it was 

taking 
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in both places. 

lie heard 

the bathroom doo 

r t h a t 

opened 

to 

t ti e 

girl's bedroom 

bang open 

and shut several 

tines. 


Someone was too worked up to stay put in one place. She little 
medicine cabinet door over the lavatory also slammed, to and fro. 


I'C vis 


C-v'i ri non 


mother. Amy was havine hysterics. 
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touch it much less brush my teeth with it," tfcu 

ing: doors. "You got to mare him pay for it, 
oom now pretending to be asleep. He knows 
tell him. If you don't, I will." 

Hoy could hear the landlady's mumbled reply, perhaps try¬ 
ing to cool her daughter off, perhaps trying to egg her on. 

Doors banged to and fro several more times, and once more Amy's 


won't 

touch 

it 

screamed 

while 

sis 

hams • -i& 

' s in 

his 

what he's 

done. 

kx 

Hoy 

cou Id 

he 


voice rose to 


scre< 


a 


eaf man a block away had been 


asleep she would have awakened him. Roy rose up on his bed with 
one elbow and listened. He realized bis chance of snoozing 
was over. 

"Ruined it," L my was splitting her tonsils. "Ho telling 
what he's had his mouth on. I wouldn't brush my shoes with it. 
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it." 


:h it. Go make him pay for 
some more. Roy thought he heard 
;t another sissy." 

The word "sissy" infuriated Roy. Immediately he got u] 
from his bed and prepared for battle. It was enough that he 


must stay in a cold room, enough that he must take skimpy meals 
apart from-the two daughters. Being called 
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;o r 


from his own room was the final straw. 


If they were going to 


benefit 


w o u i q g i v e t h e 13 b s c k a s 


; h e y wer e s n nd inr. 


He marched down 

the 

hall and 

knocked 

Ins can11y things quie 

n 1 
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the level of hisses as they 
Again knocked end callec 


realized the confronteti 


j?s. j-auderiTiilc 


"■.bet do you want'." she 
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or:m ro nap. oouio you oe a littie quieter." 
Acy shrieked. "There he is. ^igbt at our door. Go 
tell him, or I'll tell him myself." 

"Shut up," he heard his landlady say. "I know how to 
handle this." 

She handled it very much as her daughter had been urging 


her to do. 

.7 hen she opened 

the 

door to. Hoy she h 

so a newish 

looking red 

tooth brush in 

her 

right hand and was 

'rubbing the 

tip of the 

end bristle with 

her 

thus.i . "you used 

Amy's tooth 

brush," she 

said. "Reel of 

it. 

It's still wet. 

You chust help 

yourself to 

Amy's nice n ew 

one. 

You got an old bum one, and 

you thought 

you would sneak 

in 

and use Amy's for 

nothing. Amy 

won't stand 

for it. You go 

buy 

her a new one." 



Roy drew himself up tall and denied it indignantly. "I 
absolutely couldn't have. I keep my tooth brush on the lower 
shelf of that little medicine cabinet. 

I don't know where Amy keeps hers, but 
and if it is wet then she got it that v. 
tivc I used my own." 

lirs. Laudermilch took her left hand from behind her 
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the 

one 
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elf. 
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apron and held out 


some what frayed tooth brush, also with 
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a red handle. Roy rasped ss he recognised it as his own. 
started to grab for it, but Mrs. Leudermilch held it with a 
firm grip and said, "Don't take it. -Cbust feel of it. Dry 
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stealing. You buy her s new one or I call Dean bugger." 

Roy was nonplussed, and when he was finally able to speak 
he ripped out an inappropriate word. "Amy is an old bitch. 

.ohe does nothing but fight with Lola and keep me awake. I 
don't remember anything about the toothbrush. I couldn't have 
used it." 

"dell, feel of it. You got it wet." It was surprising th- 
indha? didn't react to the word "bitch". Maybe she didn't know 
what it meant. Any way, ri oy figured it was time to watch his 
language. If he got too bold the clean might agree with her, 
and no telling what would happen. 

"I said I don't think I used it. If I did it was an 
accident. I haven't got any diseases, and my mouth hasn't been 
on anything but your food, what little there is of it." 

"Mama, don't back down. Make him pay for it," Amy yelled. 

Again -^oy's temper went up. ffe spoke to the duaghter 




rectly. "r'm tired of your tantrum. I'm going to the library 


where I can study in quiet. G od night." 

As he marched beck to his room to gather up his books he 
heard the Kiri's bathroom door slam with a wall-shaking bans 
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bathroom door slam 


a w a 11—s n 
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brush. Stabs from his'conscience also bothered him. Perhaps 
in his sleepy mood he really had reached for the worng brush, 
but that was uo reason for Amy to go wild over it. All she had 
to do was boil it in the tea kettle if she was afraid of getting- 
his germs. If only he had enough money he would move out of 

that German woman's squirrel cage right tonight.. Oh, how he 

hoped his dad would come through with a check. If 3 glorious 

check did appear in next Monday's mail he would move out within 
five minutes of cashing it. At the first opportunity he muster 
start looking for another room. Certainly by Sunday night he must 
have one picked out. He .must also have all his things packed 
so he could walk right out of Mrs. Aaudermilch's trap the minute 
he had the funds to do so. 

At ten o'clock t e library closed, and a few minutes later 
he found himself standing on Mrs. Laudermilch's porch rattling 
the front door. The thing was locked. Strange, she had never 
closed up for the night before eleven. No matter. As part of 
the rental agreement the landlady had given him a front door 
key. He always kept it in the coin compartment of his wallet. 

He remembered seeing it there when be got the ninety-seven cents 
change today at noon. 

But it wasn't there now. There on the dark porch he had to 
empty out all of his change and turn the wallet inside out. 
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The key pimply wasn't there. Sow co'jlef he hove lost it between 
wow cr:d twelve-thirty? The thought of waking Lrs. i-auderrailcb 
up after their row and admitting he had lost his key was most 
unpleasant. 

Vlas there any other- way to get in his room? The window 
that overlooked his study table was right hero at the end of 
the front r.orch. 


Ho remembered something. The night of his drunk he had 
unscrewed the screen latch to use os s bottle opener. Did he 
put it back in its hole? Be knew he had been careful to get 
rid of the bottles and other traces of his pre-Tbanksgiving 
debauchery, but he couldn't remember re-inserting the hook. 

He tip-toed to his window and touched the screen. Al¬ 
though it looked as th .ugh it were solidly fastened it wasn't. 
The one touch and it swung out a half inch. The window sash 
^:as also quite easy to lift up from the outside. The only 
problem was crawling: over his desk there in his dark room with¬ 
out knocking anything down. But by carefully avoiding his 
dictionary, his text books and his bottle of ink he got into 
his own room while hardly making a sound. Cnee he had the 
light flipped on'he looked around for the latch. He must devise 
a way to cover up his means of entry and yet leave it accessable 
Be found the latch cropped on the floor a few inches from the 
unused gas spigot. By enlarging the hole on the screen frame 
with his finger nail file he was able to slip the latch screw 
back in the wood and still leave it completely loose. There. 

Let the old lady lock the door all she pleased. He hod a means 
of getting in and out. 
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hard boiled egg. She had 


even; removed the cruets of vinegar and 


1 3 d dressing; from the 



rocking chair 


t noon he had left over chicken backs and sauerkraut 


ill Tuesday afternoon he thought the situation over. It was 
true Mrs. Laudermilch had contracted to serve him meals, but 
there was nothing in the agreement about their quality. If 
things kept on she would stick out a glass of water ana a slice 
of corn bread and call that a meal. Maybe he had better buy 
Amy that toothbrush. So he stopped in at Woolworth's and found 
a red one that looked exactly like the one with the wet bristles. 
This left him with eighty two cents. 

At supper time he presented it to the old woman with an 
apology. It surprised her. She looked guiltily from the new 
toothbrush to the dining table. His supper was only dumplings 
and sausage. However she quickly regained her composure and 
sat in her chair and silently rocked. Hoy could not tell 
whether he had smoothed things over or not. 

That night when he got home from the library the front 
door was again locked, and again he slipped in through the 
window, .as he slid across his study table to the floor he 
heard whisperings in the bathroom. 


ednesday's breakfast was sausage -no 


egvs, the two cruet 


were beck on the tabic, and she even offered him a cup of coffee 
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t the noon me si Wednesday wee 


reduced back to a meager 


bov.’l of chili and boiled turnip greens. She sot silently in 
her chair while he ate it, but when he rose to go she challenged 
him. "Sow did you get in last night?" 
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forced into 


You say you got through the door 


show of artificial indignation. 


Did she dsro doubt his word? She did. "I don't believe you 
got a key," she stated flatly. "You've lost it. A new one 
costs fifty- cents. *->how me the key or pay me fifty cents." 

"isrs. Lsudermilcb, I bought y/our daughter a toothbrush. 
I did that as a gesture of good will. I have apologized for 
something I don't remember doing. I have bent over backwards 


to keep from having an argument. But you seem to be such a 
contentious person it is impossible to be'amicable'with you. 
If you insist on having an argument we might os \%11 have it 
end be done 'with it. Y r ou demand to see my 7 key. I demand you 
bring the heater back in my room. I also demand you serve 
meals above a starvation level. You once threatened to turn 
me into the dean of men. I'm now telling you to heat my 7 room 
end improve the food or I'll go see him myself." 

"do ahead," she said. 

"I shall. I shall also tell him you have read hay 7 moil. 
I can't even keep letters in : y suitcase without your picking 
the. lock and breaking into them." 

"That's a lie. I don't read n©potty's mail. Now, you 
show me y 7 our key or pay fifty cents." 
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Roy huffed his breath 
marched back to his room, 
and walked to .his afternoon 


sc it flc'w 
Immediately 
classes. 


up past his nose and 
he picked up his books 
It meant he arrived on 


the campus thirty minutes before the first one started. 

'm going to have a beer. I'll spend every dime I've 
got getting drunk rather than give that woman fifty cents." 
however he limited his drinking to one ten cent bottle and duti¬ 
fully went on to his class. 


It was when he got home for supper Wednesday night that 
the real storm broke. It was only five-thirty in the afternoon. 
The .sun was still well up in the sky. Yet he found the front 
door locked. 


Uh-oh. It was going to be tricky crawling in through the 
unlatched screen in broad daylight. He tip-toed to the window 
and pushed the frame. It would not budge.- He was frantically 
tugging at it when the front door flew open, and firs. Lauder- 
milch said, "I caught you at it. You lose your key, then you 
ruin the latch. You crawl in through the window. That's 
housebreaking. So, I don't give you any supper. I don't give 


you 

any 

more m 

eals at 

all. When your 

rent is 

due on 

the ninth 

you 

move 

out. 

If you 

want to stay 

that long. 

Chust 

remember 

you 1 

1 re a 

thief 

and a 

housebreaker, 

SO 

no more 

meals. 

U 


And she slammed the front door shut. 


Roy had to pound on it and plead with her to let him 
inside. As soon os he got into the hall he started his rebuttal. 
"You contracted to serve meals. You're going to serve 

them." 


"What you mean 'contract'? 


I didn't sign any contract 


1! 



wheeled 


a r ou r 




She gave e harsh laugh, 
like e ballot dancer's tutu 
Roy followed quickly, 
time he got there and tried 
the panelling and do.;-ended 


her apron flying out 


and marched back to her kitchen. 


but the door was already locked by the 
to turn the knob. He pounded on 
he open up. She didn't. Ho tried 


tlr. mining room moor. it was locked. lb a girl's room was also 
locked. Rot:ing in the i vise was access-able but his own room 


he bath. 


ibis was a terrible development. Row could he buy enough meal 
in restaurant or even canned goods in a grocery store with 
seventy-two cents to last until next Honday? V/hat if his dad 
didn't reply b 0 return mail? khst if he could get ahold of 
nothing until Richards paid him on the eleventh? 

nonsense. Surely the college officials -would help him in 
a case like this. Even if Dean Rugger was suspicious of him 
he would have to find a way to keep a student in good standing 
from going hungry. 

But it would be in the morning before the dean's office 
would open. He was hungry now. On top of that tonight Hedda 
Gsblcr opened for its four day run, and by seven o'clock he must 
be at the auditorium reedy to work the lights. From seven un¬ 
til ten-thirty when the play was over he would have to watch 
other back stage craw members sieving cokes and munching on 
chocolate bars, i.o, he had better try to placate Mrs. Lauder- 
milch if he could. 

So he went beck down the ball to the kitchen door, called 
the landlady's name sweetly and slipped a fifty cent piece 
undder the kitchen door. "irs. -Laudermilcb, 


I apologize. 


Here' s 
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l. on e v lor t n e k c' . 7 


j 

bep_ en to have to work at the Universit" 


tonight, a very i rap or tent assignment. 
night's supper, sue. we can get things 


Could you s 
straightened 


rvo me to- 
out tomorrow? 


T'n sure 


we can clear up this mis-unaerstanding—" 


2oy thought he heard someone snigger in the girl's room. 
Definitely he heard e faint scraping sound between the bottom 


of the door and the sill. He glanced 
landlady had taken the fifty cents, 
would be opening the door. He Waited 
He called her again. He knocked, he 
but he got no response whatever. 


down and saw that the 
Roy waited. Hurely she 
some more. Hotting happened, 
pleaded, he tried to reason, 


-t first he wanted to break into a race for wastins the 
fiity-cents, but the situation was too serious to use up energy 
on anger. Instead he must congratulate himself that he still 
hac two dimes and two pennies. Tomorrow he would beg the dean, 


Hr. Richards, even the police for help, 
money to buy a hamburger and a candy bar. 


And tonight he had enough 
Ho, he had better leave 


off the candy. He would need the five cents to purchase some 
sort of eating matter tomorrow morning for breakfast. And .some 
how he must get through tonight's performance of Hedda Gabler 


’without messing up the lights. 


when you are broke time drags by so slowly. Instead 
of seven o'clock he was at the auditorium by six-thirty. As 
he walked up the mosaic steps to the spacious back stage area 
he tried to convince himself that the hamburger without onions 
that he had just eaten had filled him up as completely as a 
bowl of dumplings. Mrs. Laudermilch wouldn't have given him 
more than that even if she had been serving. As he buckled 


P- ye 
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hie- belt on the tightest hole he triejd not to notice that his 
trousers still rode at the lowest level on his hips. In only 
a few days he v.'ould be flush with money. He would, be moved 
to a new place and could stuff until he popped. Be would go 
to Port Boomer's most expensive restaurant. He had heard that 
'The Ilantation served a smorgosbord still dinner, all you 
could eat for two dollars. IIext week he would go there every 
day. Tonight he must forget about his slack belt. 

The university's famous auditorium was as elaborate back- 
stage as it was out front. The tilted stage was deep, flo red 
in hardwood parquetry and stretched laterally to provide ample 
wing space. On the north side ladies' dressing rooms arose 
to three tiers. dh<y was matched equally by men's dressing rooms 
on the south. The lighting equipment was also up-to-date and 
elaborate. Its control panel, where Hoy would have to work, 
was reached by a long, iron grille cat-walk that circled, mezz¬ 
anine fashion, around ell of stage-right. 

Since Roy was arriving early he was afraid he would be 
the only one there, but he was not. Clive, the head of his 
lighting crew, was already up on the cat-walk checking the 
switches. Che was dressed in whet a rich girl must consider 
working clothes. She wore powder blue ducking slacks, a knit 
striped Jersey and smoked beige deck shoes. She looked like 
she had. Just stepped off a yacht. 

"Roy," she said. "Ho me a favor. Before anyone import¬ 
ant sows up. Scoot across to Vaca and bring me back a double 
chocolate melt. I've been here since five and haven't eaten 
anything but two cough drops since noon. I'm starved." 
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A maIt. Boy <3icin' t bsve 
Clive didn't seer, to be aware 
just told hire- to buy it and wa 


uicudb money for a 


of the cost of tbinc 
s not bolding out a 


malt, and 
s. She had 
handful of 


change. lie was forced to drop a hint. 

"Er—how much is s double malt?" he said. 

lor a moment she was surprised at this question. Then 


light, ;lus a pittyiog look, dawned on her face. "Ch. Jordon 
me. I should hove two dimes in my purse. Its that beige bundle 
below the master switch. God knows what else you'll find in 
there." 


.lev "bundle" was very well loaded, and squeezed in toward 
the bottom he found a fat coin purse. Besides change there 
was a wad of bills. Even if they were all ones she must be 
toting ten dollars. 

What a temptation to stick one of those extra coins in bis 
pocket. No, he would not stoop to that. 

By the time he got back with the malt a sprinkling of 
cast and crew members had arrived. A boy who worked on props 
came in eating a pickle. It caused considerable twittering 
and razzing. Jokingly,' he let on like a pickle snack was the 
most ordinary thing in the world. "You want one?" he said 
to everybody. "I've got a Jar of them out in my car." All but 
Eoy let on like a bare, unadorned pickle would be the last 
thing they could eat. Eoy said nothing. 

Inez, a plump girl who was playing Berta , walked in Just 
as Tolliver and Dr. Mekey arrived. Inez was sipping root beer 
from a paper cup. When she saw Dr. McKay she giggled guiltily 
and said, "Have I really got to throw it away?" 
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l-Ci- ay 


exrr; 


:<ri 


inarily handsome fellow 


who taught scene 
into his classes 


design. The girls all but fought to get 
although Roy suspected he wasn't much of a 


: r> or 


ii5 


ts were cs 


tchy 


and brightlv col: 


but it 


oep 


A 


tor 


wa 


?rd to follow his plans when you tried to make them. 

he was stye manager for Hedda Gsbler. The head of the 
t;.:ont must have assigned him the job. Certainly Beulah 
didn't pick him out. She couldn't stand him. Bit it 
is duty to arrive early and get the show going. 


It was a hard and fast rule in the drama department that 
no one coulc eat backstage. Jaspecially taboo were paper cups 
of soft drinks sipped through straws. In a tense moment of 


some plot the whole effect might be ruined by the sound of a 
sucked straw floating from back stage to the audience. Hr. 

HeKey, however, was no match for a pretty girl like Inez. 
"Just be sure it's out of sight before Beulah gets here," was 
all he said. 


Roy wondered if Marion Tolliver had hidden behind some 
bush until he saw McKay drive up then bounced out with correct 
timing so he could walk in with him. Tolliver was so eager to 
be associated with the high-ups. He would do anything to dis¬ 
tinguish himself from ordinary crowds. 

McKay* however, seemed to be eager to get rid of him. Soon 


he began flirting with 
by himself. Tolliver 
If the stage manager w 


the girls and left Marion to buzz around 
quickly found a way to assert himself, 
ouldn't chastise Inez, he would. "Good 


Goa," he said to her. ".my professional trooper will tell you 
never to eat before a performance. I know where-of I speak. 
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I've heci experience here onci there m 


/self, and I've chatted 


with plentv of' veterans of the board. Ilever eat before a 


performance. P 

Jeuleh did not arrive until fifteen minutes before cur¬ 


tain time. As director there was no need for her to stoop 
to the menial routine of getting a show going. All she need 
do was get there in time to check things out and deliver a pep 
talk. 


She was in a hurry. Beulah never did anything slowly. 

She came sailing backstage dressed in an open work black velvet 
lace dress worn,on top of a sea foam green satin foundation slip. 
The outfit looked like it came straight from Paris. Her pale 
green hat was equally striking. It soared like a mass of con¬ 
voluted sails about to take off in the breeze. It only reminded 
Roy that the air backstage was getting fetid. It made his stom¬ 
ach feel queazy. 

■^eulab clapped her hands and called, "Cast on Stage." 

Everyone trooped out of the dressing rooms. Piss Sorenson 
also appeared backstage at this point to give her pupils from her 
Speech sad Movement of the Stage class her special good luck 
gesture. Before every performance she would spit on her index 
finger then touch the left shoulder of each actor. "Good luck," 
she would wisper. As the cast milled toward stage center she 
began her spitting end touching. Beulah seemed a little disgusted. 

By 'this time ell the cast looked like nineteenth century 
Norwegians. vclliver, who was playing Eilert Lcvborg, was es¬ 
pecially handsome in a rust colored velvet dinner Jacket. A 
gold watch chain stretched across his chest. He took a stance 




few feet from the others 


s stance 



d began softly bumming on 



e hummed it just loudly enough for the others 


to register the fact he was singing in French. 

I'.erle, the girl who was Beulah's favorite in the History 



sir 





icated actors got ahead. During!that lull between the’time they 
were made up and when they made their stage entrance they did 
not flit frivolously about backstage. Nar did they hum.tunes from 
operas. They concentrated, and she was grabbing every spare 
me:ent to void her mind of the trivial and get in character. 

Beulah clapped her hands and began speaking. "Spots. 

Spots, ".she said,. Her cigarette bobbed up and down between her 
lips as she spoke. "Spots come through. Kids, sometimes you're 
beuatiful. Terrific. Little- moments. But, damn it, there are 
still parts where you're just a bunch of crap. How, tonight I 
want you to live it. Be the character. Live it all the way 
through, not just in spots. I know you’ll do it. Cnee the house 
lights are down and.you hear the whir of the curtain going up, 
once that magic hush goes over the audience—all those people 
out there waiting, expecting—you'll get it. It'll hit you. 
You'll know this is The Theater." She took the cigarette 
out of her racuth, held her arms out as though embracing the 
whole world and said, "Damn. I love you all." 

Clive scrutinized the performance closely.from the cat-walk. 
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Twice she whispered comments to Roy. ^Concentration my eye. 

She's-copying Bette Davis.. Look at her wave her hands around." 
Later on she criticized Tolliver. "He's just emoting. Do 
characterisation comes through." 

r.s the second act was about to finish she leaned away 
from her light switches for a moment and whispered in Roy's 
ear. "I'm still hungry. I need something solid. Do you think 
Beulah will be backstage during the intermission?" 

Roy said he couldn't guess whether she'd make it bach or 
not. "I'll bet she's sitting out front with someone special. 

She won't make it back until curtain calls. If you hurry you 
can scoot across the street to the Pig Spy and nick me up 
a package of Britos. It's ten minutes until the third act 
starts. Please, Roy." 

This time she opened her purse herself to deliver the 

correct change. But she hod to keep one hand on the dimmer 

switch as she plowed through her heap of miscillaneo. Opening 

the coin purse with one hand proved tricky. She got out a dime 

for the Frit os alright, but she dropped a quarter on the iron 

slatting. . It made an^awful tinkle. • 

Both of them gasped. Did they hear it out front? Roy, 

also with hand on a switch, careened his. body downward to try and 

pick up the coin.,. He. only succeded in pushing the quarter through 

* . 

the grille work. It landed fifteen feet below on the parquetry 
and began rolling around in a wide circle. 

’would, it wobble around and spin out on stage? Both Clive 
and Roy held their breaths. Finally, it tottered over toward 
the proscenium arch and flopped still in a 3-ifctle"coil of rope 
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the tell end o: 
said Clive. 


line tying- d c w n 


fl'n 4- 
1 io U » 


'Ch, thank God," 


Roy, however, kept 

n i s 

eye on 

that 

quarter. 

The 

well- 

dressed Clive didn't seer 

:j to 

be very 

worried about 

it. 

The 

curtain was going down. 

3he 

only se 

emed 

to be interested in 

chosing tb right moment 

for 

him to 

duck 

out. The 

curt 

sin 

hit the parouctry. The r 

j ou s e 

burst 

into 

applause. 

The 

c n s t 

bpoko t beir r osg o nd b6rr i 

:=n ra 

cing to 

ward 

their ere: 

3 sing 

rooms 


The prep crew rushed on stage to change the arrangement of 
some vases and books. l*o one seemed to notice the quarter. 

..hen Roy get buck with the package of Fritos he let his 
e.;e slide to the coil . of rope. It had been kicked around 
and he couldn't tell if the quarter was still there. Clive, 
hiding at the extreme end of the cat-walk began eating the 
little pieces c:" spiced-up corn.chips. "You want one?" she 
asked -toy. lie did. Che fed him three as she expressed her 
eternal grattitude for saving her-from "starvation." The 
spicy chips made Roy's stomach growl embarrassingly. It kept 
rumbling and groaning through out the rest of the performance. 

Tolliver got special applause at his 1-st exit. Ilerle 
made her voice ring with great feeling as she delivered her 
last line before shooting herself. A prop man fired a cap 
pistol for the slot. The curtain was dean. Wild hand-clapping, 
but according to drama department rules the curtain calls were 
limited to two. 

Roy flipped the last switch. His plan was to immediately 
saunter 'down to the rope coil and casually stand there until 
he had a chance to pick up the quarter. But Clive had to shake 
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his hand in congratulations for a jojc well done. She also 
had to make some additional criticisms on the performance. 
She ended by saying , "But I don't want to be picky. They 
were all nice." 

Beulah was backstage delivering her, "Thank you, Thank 


you," speech. Again her cigarette bobbled between her lips. 
"Beautiful. Beautiful. Solid beauty, all the way through." 

Hoy was descending the cat-walk ready to rush over to the 


quarter when Tolliver broke away from the huddled cast and 
Beulah's congratulatory praise to signal Roy. Grover, of course, 
didn't want to talk to him, but Tolliver wouldn't let him go. 

"How was it?" he asked. "Bid I come through?. Could you 
see me up there on the lights? What I wanted to ask was, did 
you get in touch with Malcolm before he left: for Mexico?" 


"Mexico?" Roy was surprised. "But I thought he was going 


to school." 

"Oh, he withdrew. He had some little problems. Maybe I 
ought not to tell you. Yes, I'm sure I shouldn't repeat gossip. 
I:o, I can't tell you. But he's down in Mexico City staying with 
someone working for a silver mine. He's taking the cure. There, 
I shouldn't have told you. Sorry. It slipped out." 

"Cure? What cure? What's he got?" asked Roy. 

"I shouldn't have told you. He hasn't got anything. He's 
just hooked on smack." 

"What's smack?-" 

"I can't tell you." Tolliver backed away gushing 
phrases of regret for letting the un-repeatable slip out. 

Roy didn't bother to think of it. He must get to the 
pile cf rope. Ch horrors. The crew members were already 
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striking the set for the last act, aijid the rope was cor.plcte- 

I 

ly gone. Forgetting caution he went over to examine the floor 
where the coin used to be. For yards around there was nothing 
but polished oak floor. Someone asked him what he had lost. 

He must have had money on his mind because he answered, "i'iy 
wallet." 


"I see something bulging out in your left hip pocket. 
Seems exactly like a wallet." 

Angrily, «oy straightened up from looking. The set 
changers .jostled him to one side. He had to dodge to keep away 
from a suspended.window box of paper geraniums. It was no use. 
The coin was gone along with his chance of eating a decent brea 
fast. 


Another strict drama department rule forbad "visitors" 
hanging around backstage after a show. This was a stricture 
from the dean of women's office, one designed to eliminate 
stage-door Johnnies. That dean had even ordered a uniformed 
night watchmen to hang around between the stage entrance and 
the near-by magnolia grove. The didn't want any swains pick¬ 
ing up actresses just os they left the auditorium. 

The night watchman was on duty only a few feet from the 
loading ramp, but in doors Hr. HcKoy had let things get slack. 
Three healthy locking boys had surrounded Inez a few feet from 
the slideable loading door. "Gee, bow do you keep from getting 
goosepimples in front of all those people?" one was asking. 
Inez's giggled reply echoed dangerously loud. If Beulah should 
hear there would be hell to pay. 
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Soy v/8-. ted fee get' •vwey from herle. The cool night air 
w:ulc feel much better against his face than the stagnant 
pollutions bscksta. e. With a brisk pace he left the auditor¬ 
ium, and after a fen strides he was passed the magnolia grove. 


d s mature, n 

•o culine vo 

ice 

't happen to 

l:nov; 

whore 

Vic 

oy turned ar 

uno. 

This 

T . ? r ‘ C 1 

V • C- KJ 


for someone to ask directions. He 


behind him say, "Hey, Buddy, 
s hamburger joint is do you?" 
a hell of c time of the night 
was slightly surprised to 


see that this question, worded in such colloquial phrases, 
came from a dignified looking gentleman dressed in a nice suit. 
Here in the semi-darkness he looked about fifty years old. 

Kow he v’as beginning to show a trace of paunch around the middle, 
but in his youth he must have been quite the athlete, perhaps 
football player. Today he must have arrived at some sort 
of executive position. He carried himself with an air of dig¬ 
nity and assurance. But he was momentarily mollifying the 
assurance with a relaxed pose. He moved one of his feet in 
a slightly nervous gesture. His hands were in his pockets, and 
his right one was twiddling with something, maybe s latch key. 

Roy was confused. About four blocks up on Vaca street 
there was a little diner called, "Hill's Hamburger Joint". 

But he had never hoard of a "Vic's". 

"Don't you mean Bill's?-.' Roy asked. 

"Aw," he said, "I know where Bill's is at. Haw, that's 
not it. I was supposed to meet a fellow right after this 
here play let out. Ho said it was just off the campus, aeprose 
from this here fancy pile of brick. Well, thanks any how. I 
don't wane to hold you up from anything." 
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He sot cut In on 


saunter 


-w s t ■ 


;ps an 


or 


op. But unless he struck across the freshly watered lawn 
there was no path--lead inn a way froaGiov®. The sidewalk led only 
to 'the traffic light on Vaca Street. So in a few paces they 
were both .at the : top light. It happened to turn red os they 
wot there. 


!he msn v;c s • still twidd 1 ing 
'socket. He rocked on his heels a 
little tune between his teeth. In 
nice night, isn't it?" 


with something in his right 
time or two and whistled a 
a moment he said, "It's a 


There was nothing for Roy to do but agree. "Pretty nice," 
he said. 

"You didn't just come out of that auditorium, did you?" 
the man asked. 


"Yes," said Roy. 

"I didn't notice you out in the lobby. You must have been 
one of the kids back stoge." 

"I was on lights," said Roy. 

"Lights.- Low isn't that something. Lights." He supposed 
they must be very hard to work. 

By the time the traffic light had turned green Roy guessed 
what was coming off. He was now standing beside a stage-door- 
Johnny. Only this Johnny wasn't looking for one of the Dean 
of viomen's girls, he was looking for a boy. 

Roy also realised he was terribly hungry. would sponging 
off a stage-door-Johnny be worse than begging Dean Rugger to 
help him get a meal tomorrow? Roy didn't know if it would be 
worse or net, but it might be much more suddessful. And it 
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could lead to eats tonight instead 04 some late hour tomorrow 
morning. 


It did.^ The gentleman happened to have a brand new 
Buick only a block sway, and he did not want to fool with any 
U-district eateries. "I've heard this Plantation is prettj 7 
good. I'm from out of town myself. You'll have to show me the 
sights of Tort Boomer. How does this here Plantation sound to 


you?" 

He also introduced himself. He was John. "You drive," 
he insisted when they got to the Buick. "I'll bet 0 young fellow 
like you is good at it." At the Plantation he steered Roy into 
a booth that had a private curtain. A very pretty waitress 
dressed in a can-can costume brought menus for them. John did 
not let himself get interested in the waitress but extended his 
foot under the table until it touched Roy's ankle. 

"Hell, this thing's in French," he said. "Can you read • 
that stuff?" Roy had to admit he couldn't. "Well, hells' cells," 
he said, "whet's wrong with both of us ordering a man-sized 
T-bone steak?" 


Roy saw nothing wrong with it. 

"Would you like some of that smorgasbord too? We could 
get seme of that down while that frilly little girl is cooking 
us a steak, now does smorgasbord sound to you?" 

Rothing John said sounded bad including his suggestion that 
they go up to his room in the Palace.hotel for a drink. 

Roy couldn't help but be self-conscious as be passed un¬ 
der the chandeliers in the Palace's lobby. If this were the 
movies a hotel dick would appear from behind a column, and 
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of his ii: 


>V u 


h, would say 


'Ch no 


you don't. Hot in s high class joint like this." But no 
dick appeared, one Roy was left to admire the confident way 
John got his room key from the desk clerk, calmly asked for 
the evening paper and bought two packages of chewing gum. 
.bile they were 'waiting at the marble plated entrances to the 


elevators he tossed one to Hoy and told him, "I always chomp 
on some lentine after a meal. Habit core than anything else. 


v G 
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_.s soon as they were inside his large room he giggled 
and tousled Roy’s hair. "Let's just sit here on the edge of 
the bed awhile," ho suggested. "Unless you want to get into 
that bottle of Bourbon right off. 

Roy also giggled and said, "I've never tasted Bourbon." 

"io hell you haven't?" said John. For a moment he sat 
there Bering into Roy's eyes, then said, "How you got me guess¬ 
ing. Do you know what the score is or not? Are you a green 
virgin, or are you stringing me along? Am I supposed to show 
you what Bourbon tastes like, or am I supposed to show you 
s orothing else?" 

"oomething else," said Roy. 

John turned out to be fairly good at making love. He 
was certain"y attentive enough, but after thirty minutes Roy 
saw that he had underestimated the man's age. John was probably' 
closer to sixty than fifty. But he made up for it by versatil¬ 
ity. He wanted to try everything—try it on the bed, on the 
floor, in the shower. He ended up by challenging Roy to a 
contest, not of sex, but plainold push-ups. 

"I'll bet I can chin myself ten times then do fifty 




push-ups 


without stopping. Can a young buck like you beat that? 

Immediately he caught the. top of the bathroom door.fac- 
in_ and did ten smooth chins. Hardly stopping to catch his 
breath he dropped down to the floor and ran off fifty push¬ 
ups. By that time his face was red and he was panting, but 
he still had plenty of wind to say, "Okay, Hot Stuff, let's 
see you match it." 


By grunting and groaning Hoy chinned himself twice and 
did ten push-ups. John slapped him on the rear end and said, 
"I beat you on that part, didn't I? I can't believe a smart 
boy like you has never tasted Bourbon. Let's wade into that 
bottle." 


He flipped his suitcase open and rummaged through a care¬ 
lessly stacked pile of loud shirts and produced a small sized 
bottle. .s yet it did.not have the seal broken. But John soon 


broke it and poured out deep slugs in two of the hotel's drink¬ 
ing glasses. He locked arms with Roy, winked and said, "Let's 
down the first one like this." 

Hoy coughed on the first swallow. Certainly it was 
stronger than.beer. John laughed and slapped him on the back. 
"I Just sort of knew you were going to cough," be said. "Come 
on now. You really didn't get choked on it,, did you? Hell, 
you're a good-looking young blade. You've been around. I can. 
tell. You've tasted liquor before." 

Hoy explained that he had tried beer, but even with that 
his first teste had been Just before Thanksgiving. 

John poured some more liquor. "Roy, let's quit pussy-, 

. You know how to pick' up stuff off the street. - 


footing around 
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You know what to do with it after yob get it in bed. I'll 
bet you've tried something fancier than liquor. Come on, Roy. 
hov. ! much stuff have you tried?" 

Roy was getting a little muddle headed and resolved then 
and there to drink no more of the Bourbon. But he still con¬ 
tinued his half blase, half innocent line. "•./•hat is fancier 
than liquor?" he said. John laughed, slopped him on the should¬ 
er and said, "Let's take another hot shower." 

■after the shower he suggested they both stretch out on 


the bed 

and talk. "How 

old do you th 

ink I am, Roy? 

Come on, 

guess. 

I think you're 

about—no 

» you 

're not that f 

ar along— 

you-' re 

about seventeen. 

Guessed 

it, 

didn't I? Oka 

y, you guess 

• 

0) 

B 

I'll bet ycu a 

dime you 

can' 

t come within 

two years 

of it." 

• 






Roy vans a bit flabbergasted. For one thing, the -ten cent bet 
showed e surprising stingy streak in his host's nature. The 
big spender who had shot the works at The Plantation was now 
speaking of dimes. Borne how that didn't sound good. Por another 
thing, if he lost Roy would have to admit he didn't have a dime. 

He decided to bet any way. 

" j: ifty-eight, " be said. 

"Damn, you bit it right on the nose. Go over to my suit¬ 
case and look in that plastic do-jigger in rnq front pants pocket. 
Pick yourself out s dime." 

Roy got into the wrong front pocket and pulled out s wad 
of bills. John immediately said, "Raw, that ain't it. That 
red plastic thing in the left pocket. That's it. You find a 
dime in there?" 



-be red plastic thing had exactly one dime in it. 


made a show of 

openly dropping the 

co'in 

in his pa 

lm 

to prove he 

wasn't taking m 

ore t::an his share. 





John had 

another idea. "How 

many 

push-ups 

c a n 

you do?" 

"lush-ups 

?" asked Roy. 






"Yeah, push-ups. A hot young thing like you ought to be 
able to beat an old codger like me. Count them off for me." 

And stork naked John tossed off seventy push-ups on the 
ialace's deep pile carpet without wavering on a single one. Af¬ 
ter the seventieth he bounced up, panted a little bit and chal¬ 
lenged Ecy to go one better'. 

Roy said he couldn't, and John asked, "v/hy not? You haven't 
been living it up, have you?" And Roy, in an attempt to prove 
he was not debauched, managed to pump his way through a dozen. 

John said that was better than he expected. "Do you know 
how to box? Come on, let's see you throw one at me." He dropped 
into a boxer's stance, began boobing and weaving, and the first 
thing Soy knew a big solid fist jarred his chin. 

John laughed. "I pulled that one short," he said. "I 
could a floored you. I could teach you to throw them and stop 
them if I was .going to be in town long enough./ Anybody ever 
tried to teach you to box?-" 

“hen K oy said,"To", he was incredulous., "aw, come on, Roy. 
.Some one of your lovers must have tried to teach you to box.. 

All lovers try that. How many sweeties have you had, anyway? 

Can you remember all of them?" 

The man was like a big woolly dog. Scenes of Old obep back 
in Grass Prairie kept flitting through Roy's mind. It was dis¬ 
concerting to think of a childhood pet when you were in a hotel 


room with a pick-up. 


John was carrying on. "You know how many I've had? At 
least how many I t.ink I've had. Every once in a while I try 
to sit a own and remember every one of them, and then a year or 
so later it'll dawn on me that I've forgot s couple. But if 
I haven't left out some here and there, well then, Roy, you 
make forty-two. That's thirty-eight men and four women. That's 
really not much of a record. I'm sort of ashamed of myself, 
xsut for eighteen years 1 was married to a woman who was Just natur 
ally suspicious. Then there were a couple of stretches when I 
was trying to be faithful to one man. I'll bet you've had 
damn near as many as I've had already. Come on, Roy. .low many 
have you had?" 

.otrange that Roy could not get his mind on lovers. Every 
time he looked at John he thought of Old ohep. 

"Two," he said. 

"You're kidding," said John. 

John was so comfortable. what else could he do but talk 
about his two lovers. And the first thing he knew Roy had told 
practically every detail about both of them. 1 he port about 
sending twenty-five dollars to -^arry made John laugh. But he 
seemed really sympathetic to learn that '±‘borpe had ended up 
doing a Jail stretch. 


tell 


where s that Ihorpe guy now?" he asked. Roy went on to 
about his trip to Peach Tree Lane, even about Georgia sbowin 


up outside his 
a familiar nois 
water wagon was 


window. The first t.hing Roy knew he was h sring 
e drift up from the downtown streets. The city 
washing down the gutters. It must be nearly 


four o'clock. 
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work b.y 


; n o 


o' cl 


r* . 

oj w i\ 


I 

_uic kly he told John he must gejt 
John then found out where he worked and said he could fix every¬ 
thing up. He'd hove the desk ring them at seven. "That'll 
give you time to sneak out of here, grab yourself a breakfast 
and show up st rich; rd^' . Just slip under the blanket and drop 
off to sleep." 


.ven with the Knowledge that he must be awake and-gone in 


three hours could not induce the 
John dropped off rather quickly, 
sleeper. Roy merely shifted his 
man who had bedded thirty-seven 
"You okay?" 

"ture," said ^oy. 


s11 v h test f e e1ings c f s1u mb c r. 
but he proved to be a light 
foot ever so slightly, and the 
other men popped awake and asked 


ne was not, though. As the street sweepers washed down 
Fort Boomer's gutters Grover thought things over. kitbin a 
few hours he had ridden the pendulum from hunger to over-eating. 
Ana now, with only seventeen cents in his pocket it looked like 
he was riding it back to hunger again. There ought to be a wav 
to get some more money cut of-John? Damn the man. He hadn't 
even offered to treat him to breakfast, but paved the way for 
him to sneak cut at seven while he stayed in and slept late. 


There ought to be a way to dip into that wad rolled up' in-bis''right 
frono pocket. But if he- so much as yawned John's eyes would 


pop open, and he 
Would John 
everything about 


would ask if everything was okay. 

listen to a sob story? When he was spilling 

Thorpe he should have gone on and told about 


Mrs.■Laudermilch locking him out of the dining room. 


i:: o, some¬ 


thing, told him it wouldn't work with John 
sneaking into his wad he'd end up knotted 


.no if he got caught 
like a pretzel, ho, 
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tonight bod been a 

brief furl 

find a way to cat. 

Damn John 

Cther sounds 

floated up 

wkistle, then s0 m 0t 

ting like ■ 


'£■ lJ » 


ut tomorrow be must still 


wes o wmciov;. L moment later e red glow, one so faint that it 
rust have been reflected upward several times, tinted the slats 
in the Venetian blind. it could only cere from the lies!inn 
light on e cop's car. Someone was getting arrested. 

It made Hoy laugh which made John wake up and ask what 


was funny. 

"nothing. I was dreaming." 

■•'hot was funny was the theoretical idea that he could 
bo picked up as a whore. Just like the female street walkers 
he had stuck a sugar daddy for a meal and paid for it by spend¬ 
ing the night with him. But he was a boy, and back in Grass 
Prairie they wouldn't know that members of the.male sex did 
such things. Gr did they? 

Another funny thing was Roy didn't cere whether they 
knew about such things or not. The sun-baked dust of Western 
Oklahoma war; out of his’life fareyer, he ttiagbt. fh e truth was he thor¬ 
oughly enjoyed stuffing at The Plantation, and there were worse 
ways to spend the night than watch John do push-ups. 

jiu c there was one big difference betv;een him and on ex¬ 
perienced whore. The whore would get at least five dollars for 
her night's ork. It looked like Grover was going to get a 
meal and a dime. In a bitter sortcf way that struck him as 
funny too. 

"You're doing a lot of giggling," John said. 

Roy thriev off the covers and flipped on the light. 
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"I haven't got a goddamned cent., I ended up with s 
lady who has'cut me off from meals. If you hadn't picked 
up I would have gone- without food lost night. Damn' it, I 
-■-ive v. Oilers. *.j.o there." -it a time like this be thought 
v/as no need to be exactly correct. He bad John's dime and 


land- 

me 

want 

there 

a 


few cents more, and last evening he bud 
oobn, fully awake, lay on the bod 
" ‘•here do you think you' re going to get 
s sked a:ter a minu te. 


eaten a hamburger, 
and twiddled bis toes, 
the. five dollars?" he 


wh hell, said Hoy. He got up, dressed and. walked out. 
Just oofere be closed the door he heard John's calm voice sa T7 
"Highty-nigbt." 


Ur. Richards and his wife found him ‘waiting around the door 
of the printing shop when they drove up at eight o'clock. 

"You haven't shaved," said ldrs. Richards, what an eye 
that worrier! 'had. Roy only raked the -fuzz off every third morn¬ 
ing. True, this was the -morning he should have done it, but it 
still showed she noticed tbitigs. However, she did not hang 
around tho door to make other observations. In their place of 
business there were too many things to do. She shewed him 


inside and put- him to work. 

It wasn't until nine-thirty that she took a break to go 
into the little washroom. Immediately Roy went over to Ur. 

Rich rds end began telling the story of his landlady cutting him 
off from food. The boss hardly b .d time to set his face into s 
blank look before his wife popped out of the wash room. There 
was no evidence she had left some operation suspended. She must 
have ducked into the crash room just to see what would happen 


outside o 
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on ire:; icoo! 


A ! " 


1 1 c o a 1 1 b e 1 i e v s i t. 


University students ere pampered little tnines. 4 lendlsclv 
couldn't ret by with something like that. You must be mis¬ 
taken.” ohe put - special emphasis on the word "mistaken". 
4 ich,rds began greasing a roller and left the whole situation 
to his wife. 


was nra. 


'If 


r ou don t believe it, call her up, 


n e 


o J. ■ ' • 


*: T » -7 


e rot to have some food. 


Mrs. Richards did' exactly that. while dialing she tilted 
her head to one side and assured Roy if he was tellingthe truth 
he had nothing to worry about. "Landladies are my specialty. 
I'll have that biddy straightened out in no time. This is 
right down my alloy." 

At first she spoke very sweetly to Kirs, ^auderoilch. 

"Low are you? We have a young man working for us who says be 
lives at your place. Yes, that's his name. Is everything 
all right at your house?" 

Mrs. Richards had to drop a few more leading phrases, then 
she confidently leaned against the window facing, the receiver 
clamped between shoulder and titled head, and used her freed 
hands to sort the mail. At this point in the conversation 
there was no need to give Mrs. Laudermilch her undivided atten- 
t i on. 


Aft.er a moment she dropped the mail, straightened up and 
grasped the receiver firmly. Two furrows appeared between 
her eyes. The furrows deepened into a frown. She glanced 
at Roy; "I don't understand," s be said into the phone. 

-apparently Mrs. Laudermilch was willing to explain in 
detail. Por quite awhile Mrs. Richards just listened. Then 



w 


ours 


ccn't gg e tba1 gnv of that coucsrn g ne in 

^ i 


•h V; .O 1 r.,> S f 

The fee 

t is G 

cnobody's g; 

oing to have to feed this 

kid. for a fe 

w days. 

Tbc t 

's not our 

responsibility. lie' s 

paid,you. Y 

0, you 1 

re the 

one to do 

it. You can't Just damp 

it on us." 

.'.nether 

pause 

, then she 

said a series of things 

like, ."That' 

: got nothing 

to do with 

it. h verb• -1 ccntract i 

as legal as 

a writt 

eone 

• I. 1W i OV. 1 . 

C'h, you're bluffing. I 

tell you we 

are not 

b ■-' “• 11 

t 0 g G t S t U 

c k wit h t! j is. 1o ur whole 

story doesn' 

t tasks 

sense - 

You can't 

fool with me. I'm going 

to call the 

dean of 

men. 11 



she fl 

ung the 

recei 

ver back on 

the hook, put her hones 

her hips a so 

glared 

at Sc 

y. "You're 

one kid I can't underst? 


:io. Then she began dialing again. As with Mrs. Lauder- 

n with the dean's office Very 
Bebette Richards at Richards' 


milch she 

started the 

c onv ersation 

sv/early. 

"Hew are yo 

u? This is 3 

printing. 

I know how 

busy you are 


speck to Dr. Rugger personally. I '11 wait." 

Uhile she waited she looked Roy over. "I don't know whet 
you've done to that women, but you've really done something. 

If I have to foot t.is bill I'll be damned if I don't get to 
the hot tom of this. Bello. Dr. Rugger? lord on rue. Dean 
Rugger". Then she began telling in considerable detail about a 
young man working for them vio seemed to be in the strangest 
trouble. Later she let the other side talk for awhile and 
finally sail, "Yes." In the silence that followed the furrows 
again deepened between her eyebrows. Twice she blew a stray lock 
of hair away from her face by huffing her breath upward. She 
becan tannine- the desk with her right index finger. In an ex- 
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operated voice she said, "i don t understand what you're say- 


in:.- a 


' r\ c 7“ 'y~‘ ■ 1 > 

' w b bi o 1,-. 


; o 

ll 

• 

.■.•.lid 

you 

:icl 


( r b y cr 

-he' 

s wi 

i o 

tr 

uth 


ell, 

n 

ot 

f" 

ing 

•U _ ,“1 

u 0 u 

in 

— # 

V/ 

e' re 

not 


Gy: 

es 

for 

.you 

r i 

C" 

t en 

out 

j * 

3y 

now 

she 

W cj* s 


G i 


t food. You say he's probably tell- 
you mean to sit there and tell me 


glared at Roy, and several times she told the dean she didn't 
understand. Then she whipped out a longer phrase. "You're 
talking about lawyer. I can talk about lawyer too. ,.e have 
our pay day. Me told him what it was before he started work. 

I happen to know the law won't make us shell out a thing before 
uhen. ~s i or you, 5 ? ou' re beating around a w hols lot of bushes 
without telling anything. You're not going to- put that over 

on the Richards' printing Company. It's your responsibility—" 
Che broke off to listen to something coming over the phone 
that must have been os hot os what she was delivering. Mr. 
Richards, who.was now flattened on his back reaching under the 
big machine to grease and insert, said, "We can fix it up with 
Barney to feed him over in his cafe until next Monday. He'll 
have to pay Barney off before he gets a full check from us. 

II won 1 1 cost us anything." 

This idea seemed to break Mr.. . Richards' huffiness, and 
she again get sweet with the ...can. iretty soon she said, "Cb, 
all right. We'll take c re of it. All right. Here, you speak 
to him." 



~e 
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.dho passed the receiver tc Roy then threw up her bonds 
and sold she was go inn- back to the washroom. 

Hog heard Dean Rugger's voice coming over the wire. 

"Hello, Crover. Have you got anything to 'cell no?" The tone 
of his voice was pleasant, too pleasant to be congruent -with the 


conversation he had dust soouen with 1 


4 rs . Hie l.i 0 rcl s . Th e cues- 


oh; 


have I got to tell you?" he said short1 


tion annoyed Hoy. 

"I thought you had something tc tell me, like i.'rs. Laucermilch 
would have to give me the meals I've paid for—" 

-he dean cut in quickly. "vie're not going into that, 
i'.rs. Leudermilch is a very fine lady. We're going to leave 
everything there just like it is. Row, do you have anything 
to tell me?" 

Why no, Hoy did not. 

"--re you sure?" asked the dean. 

It was Roy's turn to say he didn't understand and to 
^declaim chat a contract was a contract. It did him no good. 
The dean merely pointed out that he was now supplied with food. 
The lacy he had just spoken too was willing to foot his bill. 

"The university can assume no responsibility for emergencies and 
unexpected costs. Every place of business has to keep s sinking 
fund. You'll have to learn to keep one too. I'm sorry. 

I'd be breaking University rules if I tried to interfere in 
your problems. Ire you sure you don't have something to tell 
me? " 

Barney's restaurant was a block away from Richards'. 

This was convenient during the hours Roy was working at the 
printing shop, but at all other times it meant he hod. to walk 
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frc.£ Tv-ent;,-eighth to downtown to get; a meal. It also meant, 
he wonla ' eve to stretch his seventeen cents of spendin' 
money to lost until next Monday at the least. God, if only 
he could -get another pick-up like John. 

After each of the three remaining; performances of tied da 
Geblcr he mingled in the lobby between, scenes end a t the end \ 

around the stage door .until the crowd had filed out of the aud¬ 
itorium. By Friday night the night watchman assigned to petro 
ohe ares began to look at him suspiciously. Saturday nimht 
-.oy ‘ counteracted this by flirting with the watchman himself, 
riut all it got him was a discussion of tb-c relative merits of 
s lord over a Plymouth. o man, young, old, fat or slim gave 
him so much as a nod. 

£>eturaay night also left him with only two cents in his 
pocket. To keep up with the crowd of backstage spenders he 
was forced into blowing a mickle a night for a bag of peanuts. 
They gave him indigestion. 

Bejeered, he crept home after that last performance and 
swore ho would get away from this old German woman as fast as 
he could. Tomorrow he might even run over to Dolores's house 
and beg hor to put him up for one night until the mail would 
come Monday morning. He did not let himself think of the poss¬ 
ibility that his dad might not come through with a check. In- 
steac he began packing. Tonight he would get everything but 
his pyjamas ready to pick up and leave, end tomorrow, somehow, 
he would get sway from this place. 

Ke opened up his suitcase. Something was wrong, but it 
took him several minutes to figure out exactly what. Then he 


lung 


1 
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remembered. -Before thanksgiving he hid left that little pack¬ 
age fer Malcolm in his suitcase. Tonight it wasn't there. 

Damn Mrs*. Isuiermilch. The had swiped it. Even though 
it was after eleven o'clock he would challenge her. He marched 
back to her little bedroom and pounded on her oor. 

"'•♦hat happened to the package in my suitcase?" he called. 
Ho beard noises that she was getting out of bod, other 
noises indicating she was dressing. Eo heard footsteps cross 
about eight feet of flooring and the key turn in her lock. Then 
she stuck her head, out, an old women with her long hair let 
down over her shoulders for she night. 


"I turned that package over to the police," she said. "It 
was dope." She closed the door. 

Hoy was speechless. What had his eleven o'clock bravery 
gotten him into? Dope? Did she mean narcotics? She must. 

She seemed so sure of herself. Meekly he lifted bis hand to 
rap on her door end summons more information. But he lot bis 
hand fall without touching the panel. If she was telling the 
truth he had very little ground to stand on. The slightest ex¬ 
cuse and she would call the police again. He tip-toed back to 
his room and sat on his bed staring at the empty suitcase. 

The police. Dope. What had that fool, Dolores, gotten 
him into? Damn the wo ms n. Aid to think be was almost of, s mind 
to rent her vacant room. Damn her. She had deliberately used 
him ss a sucker. 


All sorts of things began to make sense. That word, "smack", 
it must mean some kind of narcotic. Malcolm's brilliance dulled 
to ineffectiveness, his borrowing mohey, his flight to Mexico, 
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isps i or o cur 

e, pc 

fitted together. 

;.ow closely 

he h 

•as innocent. 

if 1 * 

no reason why 

he c 


to si til 


urther in< 


skirted a chose; of calamities. Well, 

. Laudernilch had called the police there 
Lett' t go right down to the police sta¬ 
tion himself and explain everything. He certainly would not leave 
out Dolores's cart in it. He c ou 1... no tonirht. 


rut he 
H e h a ci v 1 r • a c 


.cp L r 


xn nis tracts 


Somethine else 


clear. 


1 contactea 


:he police. How many fifty-eierht 


year old men can do seventy push-ups? Hot one in ten-thousand, 
unless he happens to be a policeman. Undercover man "John" 
had already chocked him out. Since he was still running around 
free John must have decided he was innocent, at least of the 
dope charges. But now, the cops certainly knew he was homosex¬ 
ual. rle had better watch out. If they wanted him out of the 
way they could easily lure him into a trap with another good- 
looking man. Ho, tonight he had better try to get some sleep, 
and tomorrow he could think things out. 

Sunday morning dawned with uncertain meteorological signs. 
The sun arose in a fairly clear sky. But things did not warm 
up quickly. The chilly breeze that blew might die down or it 


might got worse. Those preparing to go to church did not know 
bow to dr ss. when the sermon was over would trey be in the 
midst of a blizzard or would they be basking in the tail end of 
an Indian s.u m mcr? 


Boy v:as not a church goer, and wbat to weor was the least 
of his worries, x.is most nagging problem was bow to kill the- 
next twenty-four hours with only two cents in his pocket. It 
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'■’dlld be impossible to hole up in the library end study. He 
wss on the.verge of too many uncertainties. If his dad's check 


did not arrive in tomorrow's mail he would again have to beg 
somebody for food. Then toe dope business and its many rami¬ 
fications was ar from settled. /. disasterous new fumerole of 
trouble could break loose from that direction at any moment. 

By mid-morning he decided his best move was to clear as much 
of the problem out of the way as possible. 

Ho must go see Dolores. He must let her know he had found 


out what was in the package she had palmed off on him. It was 
important to size her up and see what sort of woman she really 
was. would she blatantly laugh at him for being such a sucker? 
Would she pretend innocence? Would she come up with some en¬ 
tirely new angle that would clear things up or make them worse? 
Whatever it was to be he must face it end smoke it out. 

Vinnie was in the front yard wearing heavy leather work 
gloves. She was not handling hot coals of fire, but was trying 
to weild on oversize grain scoop with one band and a long handled 
garden rake with the other. She had a problem. A neighbor's 
dog had "nastied" in her front yard, and this Sunday morning 
she was staging a dramatic scene of raking up the still moist 
turd. Her first words to Roy were not "good morning". They were, 


"Look 

at this 

nastiness 

. I knew who did it 

too. And I am going 

to put 

s s t op 

to it. I 

'm going to rake it 

up and dump it on 

that f 

itcbell 

woman's d 

oerstep." 



She woul 

d not ans 

wer Roy's inouiry if 

Dolercs v.'ere in, 


but told him to ring the bell and find out. By the time ilrs. 

Fox answered his ring Vinnie had eased the turd into the scoop 
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end was marching off with it to get revenue, 
woolly English sheep deg b : rked at her c ha lie 


Two doers up a 
ingly as she 


advanced, scoop rad ruke in band. 

Dolores looked a little dismayed to see Roy, and be took 
this as a sign she was guilty. "You didn't phone," she said 
as she stood at the sill holding the door a quarter of the 
way open. "Re didn't know you "ere corning. Is some thing wrong 


..gain, he took the "senething wrong" as a sign of guilt. 
Certainly it would be better to let her get s little further of 
base before he sprung the dope business. So he assumed,a cheer 
ful, confident stance and told her he was here to inquire about 
her room for rent. He was careful not to state flatly that he 
wan ,9C the room, merely that he was inquiring about it. This 


should get him inside the door and get the conversation started 
It didn't work very well. 

"Ch clear," said Dolores. "You've showed up at one of the 
few times left for me to practice. This afternoon I'm singing 
for a funeral. I haven't even picked out my three songs much 
less rehearsed them. I can practice only while Vinnic is out 
doing the gardening. She can't stand to be in the house while 
I'm singing. Sunday mornings she allows herself two hours to 
tidy up the yard. I'll have to make use of every minute of 
this time. by sister simply goes wild if she comes back in the 
house and I'm still practicing." 

Roy quickly got around this hurdle. "I'd love to sit 
and listen to you sing. I've never heard you, and I promise 
I wcn't bethor at all." It v t as 
in this statement because be was 


easy to put the ring of truth 
really eager to hear her. If 
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ar' ‘g rcon—nrnt now 


over ljO should w: nt to move lot:, her 
nothin,, ecu 10 induce him to do that—one of the main attractions 
would be the opportunities to beer an ex-opera singer practice. 
Opera. Th::.t word represented glamour beyond anything he had 
dreamed of in Ckluhowa. ierbsps this morning ho was getting 
a cbanco tc hear some of it. Lven better, bo would be hearing it 
in a personal atmosphere, as though he were a part of the true, 
professional circle. Buck a delight almost mane him forget 
ais reason for c oning. 

obe seemed surprised at the sincerity in his voice. It 
got him inside. "You really do want to hear me. Come in. I'm 
afraid you're going to be aghast at the way I have to rehearse. 
It's not only Vinnie who throws a fit. It's the neighbors." 



Ik 

oy 

was a 

ghast 

. It 

seems tre grand 

piano, wh 

icb 

still 

took 

up 

mo 

st of 

the 

living 

room space, wa 

s going to 

be 

used 

only 

to 

pi 

^ nk a 

few 

chords 

to -get her on 

the right 

key 

. Then 

she \ 

* ? r\ i 

Id 

rush 

some 

where 

else to do her 

singing. 

For 

this 


dozen or so notes she had opened the piano top like a ship in 
full sail and had folded buck the bench 'pad to reveal its 
stuffed compartment of -beet music. • She had already scattered 
out e few yellowing scores on the ^uncan I-'hyfe. licking up 
a couple of these she tossed Hoy a question. "Do you play 
any ko s art, any Bach?" 


Roy had tc a 

dm it 

he could 

P1U J 

nothing 

at all. 


".’hen i.olcol 

m w o 
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he 

could 

do pi 

ano accom 
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he'-’o in the living: 
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him be 

ck in my 

cell. 

That way the neigh 
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h e o r a 
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y the 

piano . 

They don 

' t seer- 

to mind the piano. 

3u 

t it d 
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you don't 

ploy. 
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r.an scriicc the "Ditch chords myself then rush back to my 
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closet. Go 

boC-: in 

the ha 

11. 
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c 
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1 n 

sit by the telephone." 

as Hoy 

opened 

one of 

the 

doors 

/"N 

got to the centrally 

1 o c a t e G h a 11 

she pic 

ked up 

one 

of the 

e 

ellow scores and struck 

3 bo\ c boros 

on t !* c 

piano. 

Th 

en she 

rs 

cod passed Roy to open 


a little doer mid-wey along the short hall. It must have been 
located in the need center of the house. The space which she 
revet led was probably designed os ; linen closet. But oil the 
shelves hod been taken out, end the four by six foot area u ■ s 
pat : cd, sides, top, and even on the floor, with warehouse quilt- 
inn. There w.-sn't even o light to dongle from the ceiling. 

Ter only illumination was from the small bulb lost in th: shad¬ 


ows of the upper portion of the hall. But she cleared her 
throat, assumed a shoulders-back posture and began si- ping. 

Roy, not more than five feet from her, sat on the stool by the 
telephone niche. 

Grover was enthralled. His only introduction to operatic 
singing had been s few phonograph records end an occasional 
concert over the radio. He was no connoisseur, but she sounded 
even better than the scattered examples of great singing that 
he had heard before. It was even more marvelous because the 
terrible acoustics and bo seating arrangement detracted much 
from her delivery. •■t her first break he applauded with true 


s pp r e cis tion. 

"A shame .you don't have the chance to hoar a reallv 

1 / 

first rate singer," she said. "Icu seem to enjoy it so much." 

Roy couldn't believe that someone sang better than she. 
"Ch, thank you," she said. "I'm far from the best. But I 
do try to keep in practice, '-‘•'hank you so much for your kind 
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^ too subserv j.ea t. It onpcycc! -fr-ov . . .'by on c 

ilci a first rete opera singer lot Vinnie and the neighbors 


drive 

h (-■ t 

into a 
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ded tomb 
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e h 

cues?- If tbegp 

d _dn' 

t li 

■.:e soprs 

vies 
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Id tell them 

to go 

Jum 

p in the lake. 

And I 
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.it was 
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this pro 

cticing? Tc 
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a few funer- 

sis 

ad vn 

5Gdings? 


by didn't 

she get out 

-r* ^v- 

i r or j. 
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funerals. They seemed so sad, .Just like Dolores herself. 
"Do ' 7 ou mind if I practice scales. Dost people can't 
a vocalist's exercises." 


Hop's, "Of course not," was 
his eyes and listened to her voice 
on she went mixing abstract "Ah's" 
several foreign languages. 


a little bit curt. He closed 
ascend and descend. On and 
with real arias sung in 


A little wrist alarm watch she was wearing went off. 
"forty-five minutes," she said. "It's time for a rest. If you 
like we could look at the garage room during the break. I'll 
have ten minutes before I start again." 

Roy shuffled his feet. He was feeling guilty about using 
the garage room, which he had no intention of renting, to worm 


his wsj 7 into her house. How could he confront a wo. an who could 
sing in French, German and Italian with something so messy as 
narcotics? mut it was time to be honest. 

"I've come about something else," he said. "I might as 
well tell it straight off. That package you gave me for Malcolm, 
l never found i.alcolm. I put the package in rny suitcase. The 
landlady broke into it. She took it to the police. It was dope." 


j 1o ro s face bee am e e xpr e s sion1e ss. 


done 


.. ou mean 


:irin or s onet ’: i 
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e'h? You Keen ttje police did? 


Idn’t talk to 


"S.rs . 1. a ud ormilc’h? 
you [>e i.' s on 0 11 j 1 

Roy again shuffled bis feet. There was no answer he could 
give that would be entirely free of the taint of Ivinc. Ee 


: d x u 


n- n n 

-1. t,' • 


ttitude was strange. For a while she acted 
us though they really were talking of nothing more serious than 
aspirin. Tut after a moment her well modul ted voice began to 
get hearse. "I need a drink of water," she said and opened the 
door in the far end of the hall to get into the kitchen. Roy 
followed. It was a relief to be out of the shadowy tomb and ir,t< 
the clearing white fixtures of the kitchen. A big carboy of dis¬ 
tilled water was mounted on an easel frame by the sink. Dol¬ 
ores tipped it to pour herself a genrous drink of pure HgC. 

The water seemed to un-do her. Suddenly, she sucked in 
her breath and said, "Dope. You moan smack, sugar, heroin. 

You mean you're mixed up in that stuff too?" 

"To. ft least net until now," said Roy. 

"-i-hat stuff," she said. Ch, God, do I have to gat balled up 
with tint night mare again? It's lisle elm's fault. That boy- 

will ruin us yet. Ch why couldn't he be a normal boy and do the 

? 


things normal boys do? I/by couldn't he have normal, straight 


friends? Thy dc I have to get mixed up with ?omething that 


should concern only men? I'm a woman. I don t hove anything to 


do with his crowd. I don't have anything to do with your crowd. 
This is terrible. Toy, you've got to be mistaken. That package 
was s safety razor set a certain man mailed to him. I opened 
it myself. A razor, a package of blades, s brush and c little 
plastic rock for it. k normal gift because haleelm is bust 
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"Dow did it 

: turn into dep 

z". " said Roy. 



Instead. of 

•msw 

ering him 

she begun pacing the flee 

.L • 

"You 

don't know w 

r !■*' •' +" 

i .i yj 

Vinnic and 

I have been tbrougb . c 

1 r» p 

too 1 

one women. 

1 eit 

her of us 

should be. sv idled with re 
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•H 
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r-va, cspecia 


ones with 

special problems . Oh yes 

, Vinr.ie 

j_ j v *j „ 

L Lj j_ li ii. 

c: sdo's a no 

1 1 : r 8 

1 mother. 

8 he's anyt.ing but. 

Gil- 

c clr 

should have 

been 

left in ir. 

y core, not that I'd make 

a better 


parent, but, at least, 1 have sense enough tc know ray limitations. 
Row do you know i-irs. Lsuderraiich went to the police? Die you 
see any policemen? Did you talk to any policemen?" 

Roy again chose to say, "To." 

"Gould any one got into your room? You don't have a lot 
of boy friends running in and out of your place, do you?" 


11 t ~ n 
. > 1 • 


"Row about grown 

roe ii? How 

about 

aren't seeing him, are 

you?" 


Briefly, Roy re-c 

reatod a 

mental 

The moon had gone down. 

Go red 

had yet 

Larry Thorpe's wife was 

racing a 

God el 

But that was to is wife, 

not Larry 

hirasol 


bout that Larry Thorpe? You 


k clear, cold nigh 


"Go," he said. "«ben did you open the package? Could 
someone have slipped in this house and switched contents?" 

Dolores sighed and began pacing, the floor, nervously she 
plowed her fingers through her hair. "It was a little over a 
year ago when 1 -aleeIra got hooked on that stuff. It was while 
he was recovering from an idiotic hunting trip, when he got 
shot. Leybe it was toe doctor's fault that tre got addicted. 
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Iwvoe it vjl-s someone elso’s. For a year vioaie sad 1 h ive 

o I 

been ligating with each other sbout whot to co. I finally 
convinced her hoi coir- h.-b to ro awe.;. , to ret an entirely new 
environment. tut it looks like his "friends" will never quit. 
B?edsely whot sort of trou le are yen in? If the police didn't 
contact you whet hove you got to worry sbout?" 

It was time for Roy to toll her exactly what he wanted. 

"do one contacted re, but someone spoke to the dear: of men. 
krs. Lauder-milch is .throwing me out of her house. Maybe no 
one has spoten to me, but they know about re. I thought you conic! 
call up the police, tell them the package had s razor in it 
when you gave it to me, then.they'd know where I got it." 

dhe threw back her head and laughed. "How would that 
clear you? If it was s razor when you got it, that would mean 
only you could switch it to smack." 

Roy did not knew how to put over the point he was trying 
to bring: out. If she would only confess to the police that she 
hod something—anything—to do with the package, they' would know 
it came from a house where s dope addict used to live. The po¬ 


lice might be more likely to believe his story than hers. 

Rut he did not have a chance to tring cut this point either 


directly; or indirectly. 


The kitchen doer opened and ^innie came 


rusuing in.- 

"v.-e’re in the oar," she said. "'quit your singing and turn 
on the radio." 

This old women with bad feet swept through the kitchen 
sad Into the living room. In s moment they heard static crackling 
over the console model radio. 

Roy and Dolores looked at each other, far? Really war? 
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The news might be startling, but neither saw any reason to 
move from the kitchen. The truth was neither knew whether to 
believe Vinnie's announcement or not. Even when she turned 
up the radio so that the full volume almost deafened them 
in the kitchen and the words "bombs" and Pearl Harbor" were 
spattered like verbal stucco, it still might be a trick. 

:.rs. Dollop would go to any lengths to break up a rehearsal. 

let neither of them dared openly to down play the dramatic 
announcement of war. Vinnie was spinning the dial from station 
to station, and every one of them blared the same news. War, 
if true, meant men, and later boys, being called up for training. 
They would face death. Roy remembered his third grade back in 
Antelope Wells. The school trustees had somehow gotten enough 
money to buy a magic lantern. The salesman, as a bonus, offered 
them a choice of one set of slides free. They could choose 
any set in his catalogue. Unanimously they choose "The World 
War: Destruction in Prance and Belgium". Over and over his 
mother had shown those slides to her spellbound pupils. But he 
remembered the thing that cad spellbound him was not the "after" 
shots with their piles of rubble, it was the "before" ones with 
all the vaulted arches and ornate church spires. It was his 
first glimpse of the grandeurs of the old world". 

Similarly, now he could not bring himself to panic at the 
thought of some far off misery. When Vinnie burst into the kit¬ 
chen he hod been locked in a battle of wits with Mrs. Pox. It 
was important that he clear his good name. Dolores, from a 
point of honor, ought to help him do it. There was no reason 
why a respectable adult like her should mind calling up the 
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cops, candidly telling all about thejsafety razor, and in that 

I 

way contribute her bit to the solution of the mystery. Yes, 
she would be faced with some slight danger that the police might 
pounce on to fier, but she was an adult, on the down hill side 
of middle age, she could hold her own with them. Roy, as a 
kid felt he should be taken off the hook. 

But it looked like she had no intention of making such a 
sacrifice. She stood in the middle of the kitchen floor and 
repeated the word "war" three times. It did not come out with 
horror stricken overtones, but was more of a mumble, spoken 
as though she were pronouncing this safe word instead of others 
that she was keeping dammed up. 

"Pearl Harbor," she finally said, vacantly. "That sounds 
familiar, but I can't place it. The Philippenes maybe? Oh, 
bother. Who cares?" 

"I've never heard of it," said Roy. 

""'herever it is d have to sing at a funeral this after¬ 
noon. l'iy two hours rehearsal time is not up. Vinnie has to 
get out of this house." 

She marched into the living room and began telling her 
sister the same words. Vinnie retaliated that Dolores was a 
heartless fool to think of singing when the country was plunged 
into war. Ror a while Dolores let Mrs. Dollop make her points. 
But the fact that she was being cheated out of rehearsal time 
was too galling. They broke into bickering which covered a 
host of scores still unsettled between them. Vinnie was to 
clean the yard. Dolores was to clean the house. But did the 
yard work mean picking up garbage that had spilled over the 
sides of the can in the alley? Did housework mean hanging up 
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a soiled slip that had been kicked under the bed? Charges and 
counter charges were mingled with the question of whether 
singing should go on while bombs were falling. 

"Those Japs come along at a damned convenient time for 
you," Dolores said. "You're hell bent on pushing their bombs 
for all they're worth. Ho, you couldn't wait so much as five 
minutes to tell me about them. The instant you had an excuse to 
do so you busted into the house and ruined my rehearsal." 

"A fine lot of rehearsing you were doing back in the kitchen. 
You weren't singing. You were gabbing with that kid." 

There was no way either side could win just as there was 
no way either one could break off without losing face. Finally, 
Dolores began crying and Vinnie laughed at her. Mrs. Fox flounced 
back to the kitchen to get a drink of water to soothe her pre¬ 
cious throat. She saw Roy was still there. 

"I thought you had gone home," she said. "Well, go home 
now. Everything's in a mess here. Oh, wait a minute. You 
said something about renting the garage room. Y'ou can take it 
or leave it. I don't care what you do. It's ten dollars a 
month." 


Roy said, "We were talking about the package." Just as 
the war could not keep Dolores from thinking of her rehearsal, 
Grover could not forget his reason for walking twenty-odd blocks 
to speak to her. 

"Package," she screamed. "Forget that silly package. 

The police haven't even bothered you. Why are you crying about 
a package?- You're letting the words "police" and "dope" scare 
you. Can the sound of those words split your ear drums? Ho. 
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Can they send you into a gibbering fit? No. Wait until you 
are hurt before you start screaming. About that room. You'd 
better not stay here. It won't be right for you. It won't be 
right ior Minnie and me. We can't take in a roomer who's too 
young to mind his own business. I'm sorry to be so blunt, but 
kids might as well get it blunt once in a while. It looks like 
we're in a war. It won't be long until you'll be getting it a 
lot blunter in the army. I'm sorry. You'll h=ve to leave. 

Good bye." 

When he got home the shock waves of Pearl Harbor had 
reached the Laudermilch household. They had brought the land¬ 
lady out into the hall to meet him. She even spoke. 

"Do you know we're in the war?" she asked. 

Hoy was of a mind to use the opportunity to ask for his 
fifty cent key deposit back, but by this time the Japanese bomb¬ 
ing had also mellowed him some what. He only said, "Yes," and 
started to go into his room. 

She stopped him with another gesture of good will. "You 
got a special delivery letter. It came about a hour ago." She 
handed him a small white envelope, the Woolworth special type. 

It was post marked, "Grass Prairie, Okla." Roy's father had 
sent him a special delivery letter, probably the first one he 
had ever mailed in his life. 

"Ah," Roy sighed his relief. "Thank you, Mrs. laudermilch. 
You're so kind." 

The world might be going up in bombs, but it looked like 
his crisis was over. 

It was. Ted Grover had responded to his nlsas with mor. 
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whelming generosity. wra ped inside! his single sheet of writ¬ 
ing-tablet stationery was a check. It was not a mere stop-gap 
aid of ten or fifteen dollars, but was written for the aston¬ 
ishing amount of fifty dollars. On top of that it was certi¬ 
fied. tie could find a drug store that would cash it today. 

I v irs. Lauderailch had retreated to her ktichen. For her 
the comradeship arising from a newly opened war had spent itself 
with the one .esture of meeting him in the hall. She locked 
the door. .During their recent lunch she must have served her 
daughters sauerkraut. Its pungent odor lingered in the hall. 

Sauerkraut. She could eat it for the rest of her days 
for all Roy cared. In a few moments he would be eating a steak. 

The waitress at The Plantation sat t^e-dessert before him. 
Slowly Roy forked it into his mouth. within an hour he had cashed 
the check, rented a room in a nice looking boarding house and 
had taxied down to The Plantation. How he leaned back in the 
restaurant's ornate chair and took his father's letter out of his 
pocket. He be^an to read the cramped bandwriting. Ted spelled 
badly. His syntax was on the fourth grade level. His half- 
Indian mother, had seen no reason to force her sons into Okla¬ 
homa's bothersome schools. 

"Dear Roy," the letter began. "I shure am sorry you kneed 
money. It must cost to go to those expansive—" and here some 
lettering had been marked out. Apparently his dad had thought 
to write the word "university" and had given up. "—skools. 

I will send fifty. I will try my best to send it every month. 

I shure am sorry I did not send all I was sposed to. Now I will 
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send it reglar. 

"The wheat is good. Tour grandma and grandpa have got 
a oil lease. Your loving Dad, Ted C-rover." 

Fifty dollars every month. Far better than he had hoped 
for. It meant the end of shabby little rooms and crabby land¬ 
ladies. After a moment he realized it also meant the end of 
the part-time job at the tight-fisted Hr. Richards'.. He would 
go back to the printing press only to collect his pay check 
on the day it was due. For the moment Pearl Harbor was, indeed, 
very far away. 

Part IV 

The Room over the Garage 

Just before Christmas Roy got a walk-on in a play. Miss 
Sorenson stopped him in the hall one day and asked him if he 
could come to rehearsals for Heaven Can Wait that night in a 
suit. "You'll have to be dressed up. You'll be a departed 
soul stepping off an airplane and into eternity," she explained. 
Even though Roy's suit was in the cleaners he said, "Of course 
I can. I'll be glad to step into anything if it will get me 
before an audience." 

As fate would have it only an hour later he was walking 
down the street and came face to face with Larry Thorpe. He 
was hurrying passed the nursing home to get to the cleaners 
when he looked up, and there the handsome man was. 

If either of them had a moment of consternation neither of 
them showed it. After a second Thorpe's face broke into a smile 
and he said with a vacant sort of emphasis, "Hello there." 

Ever since the dope incident Roy had sworn that if he 





ever met Thorpe again be would set casual, even cold, 
he too said, "Hello". 


So, 

Larr.y had just stepped out of a new looking car. It was 
the Ford Roy had seen in the garage on Peach Tree - L ane. Apparent¬ 
ly he was off duty even though it was the middle of the after¬ 
noon. He was not wearing the Farnsworth uniform but a rather 
sporty looking civilian outfit. On his feet were cowboy boots, 
yellow decorated with red and blue diamonds. He had left one 
of the beautiful boot tops outside the gabardine slacks. The 
other, perhaps as a tribute to modesty, was covered by the 
neatly pressed pants leg. He ’wore a starched white shirt. The 

collar was left open. On top of the shirt was an expensive 

looking yellow leather jacket, almost the same shade as the boots. 
The bottom button of the jacket was left undone so you could see 
the swirling design of a silver belt buckle. 

most surprising of all was his face. He had grown a lush 
blonde beard. It did not really make him unrecognizable, but it 
disguised his age. He might have been a man any where between 
twenty-five and fifty. A thought flashed through Roy's mind: 

"You can't tell if he's of military age or not." 

He also noted that Thorpe's full-beard pushed the boundaries 
of fashion to the limit. Six months ago if a man had ap eared 

on the streets in a bushy beard he would have been chalked up as 

an unacceptable freak. But with the draft and the war various 
oddities of dress had cropped up. How, a man could just barely 
get by with a beard. 

You couldn't tell p'hat was on Thorpe's mind. Slowly he 
approached and held out his hand as though he co.ldn't place 
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Roy. "Let's see. Aren't you the ki|i I saw at the Triple X?" 
he said. 

Perhaps the beard had fascinated Roy. He found it in¬ 
possible to remain as cool as he had planned. A little bit too 
eagerly he set Larry right. "Ho, it was River Terrace. You know 
when you were fixing the mirror." 

"mirror?" Thorpe's face was so hard to read. He might 
hove been asking a question, he might have only been repeating 
s word. 

"Just before Jones died." 

Then Thorpe connected the boy with the right time and place. 
He laughed, a soft laugh that didn't mean much. "Nice to see 
you again," he said. His voice was non-commital, but he was 
was still pressing Roy's palm with a prolonged handshake. The man's 
signals were so confusing. Did he want to renew ;the acquaintance, 
or did he want to drop it all? 

"I'm going to college now," Roy said, and for no logical 
reason he found himself adding, "and soon I'm going to be in- 

1 II 

£ play. 

These sentences did not get the conversation rolling in any 
recognizable direction. ^horpe's face, what Roy could see of 
it, still held a pleasantly abstract look. He said, "My wife's 
inside." 

Roy interpreted this low, off-hand statement as a warning 
not to show any signs of affection. So he dropped Thorpe's hand. 
But he was not able to'walk off and end the meeting. He found 
himself explaining more about his college life, where he lived— 
a boarding house on Thirty-first—even his telephone number. 
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Through all of this the ex-bus [driver smiled, nodded 

l 

twice and said "Yes" once. In a moment he broke in and said, 

"I'm going to be at the Triple X about eight o'clock tonight." 

Roy knew the Triple X, a little hamburger joint that 
specialized in a bubbly kind of root beer. He bit his lip to 
cut off his words, he must resume his plan. "Oh, gee," he 
said. "I'm going tc have rehearsals tonight." 

vor the xirst time Thorpe's face showed a definite exnression 
The lines between his eyes were not deep, but they were a frown. 
"Oh," he said. 

Roy became glib again. He explained he absolutely could 
not skip a rehearsal. The only excuse for that was severe ill¬ 
ness or a death in the family. He would never be considered for 
another part in a play if he didn't show up. 

"Rehearsals?" mused Thorpe dryly. "A play or something." 
xlis body was now turned av.’ay from Roy, and as he was leavinm 
he said, "Well, go to it, Kid." He strode off with his beauti¬ 
ful boots into the nursing home. 

Roy stood on the sidewalk watching him go inside. In 
one of the broad front windows he glimpsed a face. Mrs. Thorpe 
had been watching them. 

So Grover got more cold shoulder than he had given out. 

1-.'ever mind. lhere would still be time to teach Thorne a lesson. 

Roy did not see Larry again until the middle of February. 

He kept an eye out lor him throughout January. During his spare 
moments he walked by various banks,and twice during that month he 
was able to spot the Farnsworth Armored Car crew delivering 
money. But neither time was Thorpe a part of the three man crew. 
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An older fellow was driving. With hit clean shaven face it 
was easy to fix his age, around fifty. Probably he was an ex- 
policeman. He. was still in excellent shape and carried himself 
as though he had been proud of his physique all his life. His 
mouth was set in a perpetual pout as though he had spent all the 
fifty years of his life fighting odds. Two slightly younger 
fellows performed the raised pistol guard by the bank.doors. 

Both were husky types, but they showed signs of wear. One was 
thin and guant, the other sprouted the beginnings of a pot. 

At least two of these fellows must have known Thorpe and had 
been his companions. The fact that Larry was not with them 
worried Roy* Had he changed Jobs, left town, got into another 
scrape'* Any way it was worth while looking these three fellows 
over. You can tell a lot about a man by the company he keeps. 

Roy had to admit these three did not show up very well. You 
would place them as drifters,. Job-hoppers. Low that the war 
was on you automatically looked every man over to Judge if he 
was soldier material. These were too old for the draft in its 
present form. But their athletic qualities suggested they might 
volunteer. Drifters often did stretches in the service. How¬ 
ever, when you looked more closely you doubted if any of these 
would be eager for war time dut. . What was it they had that 
soldiers did not? Craftiness, perhaps. 

In the middle of February Larry showed up as part of the 
crew again. Quite unexpectedly Grover spotted him one day. 

The same driver with the pout was unloading bags of silver, 
and Thorpe was standing to the right of the bank's door. He 
had taken the place of the fellow with the gaunt look. Roy also 
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noticed the fellow with the pot had been replaced by a man who 
held his head too far forward. If the driver was the boss of 
the Farnsworth outfit he was having trouble keeping help. 

Where had Thorpe been during the month of January? Of 
course the ex-bus driver showed no signs of recognizing Grover. 

Of the three he kept his pose the most errect and frozen. The 
beard still covered half of his face, and he had taken to wear¬ 
ing heavily tinted glasses. Few people would be able to read 
his mind. 

Roy, too, pretended he did not see Thorpe. Briskly, he 
walked on down the sidewalk and did his siting up with two quick 
glances out of the sides of his eyes. 

The second week in Larch Grover glimpsed Larry on duty 
again. The beard and glasses were still there, and he had his 
usual place to the right of the bank door. The best you could 
tell he kept looking .straight ahead, but Roy noticed he made 
one quick movement. With the hand that wasn't hodling the pistol 
he broke the guardsman'spose to hitch up his trousers. It was 
an unconscious gesture to make himself slightly more presentable. 

Roy went whole-hog in his interpretation of it. Thorpe, 
in a reflex movement, had spruced himself up because Grover 
was walking by. The kid was aglow the rest of the day. 

A week later he saw him again. He didn't spot a preening 
gesture, All he saw was the guard on the left had again been 
changed. The new one, who represented at least four replacements 
in the Farnsworth crew, was youngish, perhaps thirty. Why would 
someone so ripe as that not be in the army? 

nowadays you were always wondering why men were not in 
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The first week of April Roy woa erst in his first big 
part. It was a somewhat unlikely part for a seventeen year 
old boy from Oklahoma. He was to be an RA F pilot.- The play's 
authoress had left the heroe's exact social background indefin¬ 
ite. The stage directions .only said he was typical of the many 
English pilots fighting to save their homeland." 

Kiss Sorenson was ultimately chosen as directress. It 
was she who cast Roy. During try-outs she said she was "delighted" 
with the play and explained that those chosen would be taking 
part in an exciting experiment. They would be the original 
cast of a brand nev theatrical work. 

Just how the brand new theatrical work came about was 
interesting. Shortly after Pearl harbor the drama department 
used some of the University's ample oil royalties to sponsor 
a play writing contest of national scope. They ran announcements 
about it in January's Theater Arts magazine as well as in all 
the other major theatrical journals. Any one was qualified to 
enter the contest. Competing authors must submit a play of 
at least three acts in length. The subject matter must be re¬ 
lated to the war effort. The winner would begP- v «P a two hundred 
dollar prize. In addition all his expenses would be paid to 
come and stay in Fort Boomer during a four week period when the 
winning play would be in rehearsal and performance. 

Back in January the faculty of the Department had a 
souable about who would judge the contest. First, Dr. Farkson, 
the departmental head, appointed a committee of three as judges, 

Mr. McKay, Dr. Vaught and Kiss Sorenson. But the last of 
January Dr. -marks was drafted leaving the department under the' 




One of McKay's first acts was to re- 


guidance of Mr. McKay, 
sign from the contest committee. For some reason he felt 
departmental heads should not judge contests. It would show 
partiality, and to demonstrate the extent of his fairness he 
appointed his arch enemy, Beulah Astor, to take his place. 

Roy, for one, was disgusted. Did the man have to fall over 
backwards to show he was fair? 

By the time the manuscripts came pouring in Beulah and 
Kiss Sorenson were quarreling. One day Miss Sorenson threw up 
her hands and would have nothing to do with judging the contest. 
McKay tried to make peace between the two women. H e failed. 

To make matters look even blacker Dr. Vaught volunteered for 
the navy. The judging committee was now reduced to one member, 
Beulah. McKay solved th . problem by leaving it that way. His 
rationale was, "Three reduces things to mediocrity. A lone 
member has a better chances of picking the truly brilliant." 

This explanation suired Miss Astor so well that she said'some¬ 
thing nice about McKay in each of her classes. "He's handsome. 
Kmmm! Really sharp," was. what she said in History of the Drama. 

Beulah announced her choice the first week in March. "It 
just stands out head and shoulders above all the others," she 
said. "A blind man would h.ve picked this one." The choice 
was titled A Rose Grows on the White Cliffs of Dover and was 
written by someone from Hew York named Dol Abbol. Mr. McKay 
got busy on the production at once. Announcements of the winner 
were sent to all the theatrical journals. Mr. McKay contacted 
the autncr in new York and arranged for four performances to come 
off the last week in April. "Rose"would be the drama department's 

last manor r,rnrlnntnnn of h ho 1 Zil _ 1 HO 
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McKay was inclined toward the sentimental, so he noted 
that the scheduling of "Rose" was significant- "It's not .just 
the last major-of the season," he said. "It's the last under 
the old system. A couple of us ought to go to Bernice's and 
drink a bottle of beer to it." 

As far as anyone knew no faculty members were so daring 
as to drink the beer toast, but his remark did make the students 
realise times were changing. The "old system" he referred to 

A 

was the University's practice of having two long semesters per 
year, the fall and spring, separated by a short-summer school. 
Beginning in June the school's board of regeants were changing 
over to a three equal semesters a year. They did this as a 
contribution to the war effort. Most students skipped the sum¬ 
mer session, but with three long, uninberupted sessionsJall..would., 
be expected to go the year round. Students would not be fritter- 
in,: away the summer months, but would be sacrificing their vaca¬ 
tion time for study. They would be ready for war work that much 
quicker. 

The June switch-over would have another effect on the 
drama department. Even though the pupils wobid be studying the 
year round the head of the school thought it would be out of 
keening with the sincere war program to increase the number of 
theatrical performances. They must stick with four, that is 
four major ones to be performed in the main auditorium. Mr. 

McKay did beg for and get permission to put on two extra pro¬ 
ductions in the department's small experimental theater. He 
had to promise not to advertise thes‘ ; performances excessively. 

So the production of "Rose" was 3 milestone for several 
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reasons, and Roy was thrilled to net jthe male lead. Few first 
year students got such an honor. It was true many boys had been 
drafted, but there was still enough stiff competition around 
for a lead role to represent a triumph. 

i'roiii the beginning Roy was afraid his Ckie accent would 
make his version of an RAF pilot comical. But kiss Sorenson 
promised to heir him on it. 

■Miss Sorenson was named' directressthe first* of April. iicKay, 
in another one of his attempts to balance everything fairly, : 
assigned her the Job. Surprisingly, Beulah didn't seem to mind. 

Her interest in the lay disappeared as soon as she had selected 
the winner. 

Hiss Sorenson got to work on Roy's diction at once. "I'm 
sure you'll sound fine," she said, bolstering his confidence. 

"We'll start on the dipthongs." Accents were one of Hiss Soren¬ 
son's specialties, and in a few days she had him sounding pass*-'- 
ably British. 

The "author" arrived a day before the rehearsals actually 
began. Everyone, with the possible exception of Beulah, was 
surprised. Dol Abbol turned out to be an authoress. She was thirty 
ish and had a special poise. The poise showed up even more 
noticeably because last January she had broken her leg in a 
subway accident. It was while she was laid up in the hospital 
that she had written "Rose",.and now in April she was still 
walking with a cane. She controlled her movements so well that, 
if anything, the cane made her look more regal. 

Although Dol talked very little details of her background .got 
around. Of course she had been writing plays since her 1-te 
teens, but she made her living as a Powers model. For ten 
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yeurs she bed- worked through that famous agency. She looked 
the part. You could easily imagine her, even with a cone, 
promenading in a Paris original. Within a day's time half the 
girls were trying to copy her-walk.down to the limp. 

Roy was disappointed with her. She didn't warm to him 
at all and never made any comments on his performance. She 
seldom commented on anything even when kiss oorenson invited 
her to do so. During rehearsals she was little more than s 
vague orm sitting alone on some bach row of the auditorium 
occasionally twisting in her seat to give her leg a rest. 

It seems she had met Beulah Astor some where before, just 
where and how no one found out. The two seldom appeared to¬ 
gether on the campus. That was not necessary. They shared the 

same apartment. 


xhe University had reserved a room for Dol in one of 
Fort Boomer's best hotels, bu.t she turned it down without even 
looking at it. "It's too far from the campus," she said. 

"I'd have to take a taxi to get here. It wouldn't work. Hy 


cane, you know." 

Just what wouldn't work about a taxi was not clear be¬ 
cause Dol chose to walk each day the six block s distance from 
Beulah's apartment to the auditorium. "Doctor's advice, she 
explained, one of the few explanations this statuesque wo...an 
bothered to make. As further proof that she was an individual 
who lived by superior rules she did not smoke nor even consume 
soft drinks. Often you could see her cracking sun flower seeds 
and touching out the pits with her tongue. Roy wondered how 
one so fastidious abut her health got along with keulab's 
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As soon as Miss °orenson was ma.je directress rehearsals • 
began. When the crane department was founded some ten years 
previously Dr. ^srkson immediately instilled a reverence for 
attending rehearsals. If any thing the reverence had become 
more awesome during the insuing years instead of diminishing. 

The students no- believed that professional actors met all 
schedules without fail, 'they must be like professionals. Only 
two excuses were grave enough to cause one to skip play practice, 
severe sickness and a death in the immediate family. You must 
also be ready to rehe-rse or perform at any hour cf any day. of th-e 
week. In the rest of Fort ^oomer Sunday was still a day of 

worship, and most university activities respected this tradition. 
But members of the drama department knew that they must sscrfice 
Saturday night dates as well as °unday's day of rest. Both 
Saturday evenings and Sunday afternoons were rehearsal times. 

hr. McKay carried on the tradition of hard, punctilious 
work. Perhaps his scoldings were louder than old Dr. larkson's 
had been. But you could notice there was a slight laxness oh 
the rule of perform-or-bust since he got in charge. 'Severe 
sicknesd' had once been stretched to include a cold. However 
only the most perceptive had noticed the slight taint of laxness. 
Most students still carried on the tight discipline with pride. 

All rehearsals had to be over by ten-thirty because uni¬ 
versity rules demanded all women students be inside their dorm¬ 
itories by eleven o'cclock. The first night of practice Miss 
^orenson held them to the last minute. When the second hand 
of the wall clock reached half past ten she penciled a line 
under the last speech that they had blocked out on stage and 


told them that would be all 


For Roy it was too early to get back to his boarding house 
A room mate with adenoids and a fixation to pull practical jokes 
was not someone to rush home to. First he would take a little 
walk. For some reason he found himself ambling passed the nur¬ 
sing home on Vacs Street. All seemed dark behind the home's 
brick fence and side rows of poplars. The one twenty-five watt 
bulb over the front door only made the surrounding: shadows black 
er. He shuddered a little then turned northward toward Bernice' 
Bernice's ^lub was much more brightly lit, and the crowd 
inside was just beginning to thicken. She did not close until 
one o'clock. On impusle Roy entered for a beer. Since he 


was alone he had to sit at the counter. Bernice, herself, was 
busy flirting with a man three stools down, and her husband was 
doing a plodding job of 'washing a supply of cups. It was a 
moment before he turned to ask Roy , "that's yours?" 

"Bottle of Pearl," he said-glancing at the back bar mirror 
to see who else 'was in the place. Ee was startled to see his 
eyes were locked with a pair of familiar ones. The man that 
middle-aged Bernice was flirting with was Tarry - L ‘horpe. Thorpe 
had looked beyond her and into the back bar mirror to see who 
the new person was. His glance caught Roy's. 

Flustered, Roy let his gaze slither all over the place. 

A second later, still in a flutter, he careened bis head to 
look passed the two intervening drinkers only to find that 


’-'horpe had 

done 

exactly the seme thing. 

i ,: or i 

;he second time 

Roy's dark 

eyes 

were staring into Larry 

's pale 

3 blue ones. 


This wouldn't do. Grover had mace up his mind to give 


Lorry the cold shoulder until the handsome men come sround 
begging to get re-acquainted. 

"You conns pay for this?" 

It was "Hr. Bernice" with the Pearl and demanding to be 
paid. Roy dropped his dime on the floor. The bit of metal 
rolled as though bewitched all the way across the tiles,, between 


the feet of four people sitting in 


iocun ana disappeared into 


a dimly lit nothing. It was embarrassing trying to find it. 

Rone of the seated four wanted to move. Bernice asked "Whet 
happened?" Larry silently watched Roy's flounderings to get 
the coin. Grover ended up paying with another dime. He did 
not enjoy the beer especially since he could not dare to glance 
up to t e back bar mirror. He might again lock eyes with J-'borpe, 
and under no conditions must he shew any more interest in that 
man. He had shown too much already. 

Kext morning Roy saw him again. His eight o'clock class 
was a course in Brnech, and he had formed the habit of getting 
there early. Ten or fifteen minutes of sitting quietly in the 
class room before the other students showed up gave him time to 
.run over the irregular conjugations as well as gather his random 
thoughts. So the next morning he was passing by Bernice's 
s quarter of an hour before the big. rush to the eight o'clocks 
began. When the proprietors slept was a mystery because they 
always had a hot breakfast ready for serving by seven o'clock. 
Mechanically, - ri oy looked through the steamed plate glass windows. 
Thorpe was again seated at the counter,"this time at the end 
stool where you could not miss seeing him. Was it by accident 
that he glanced through the front windows just as Roy looked 
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in, or had be been scanning the sidewalk with stroboscopic 
blinks for a chance to lock eyes with Grover again? 

Hoy did not feel he had lost face by being caught twice 
m s row looking at ‘J-'horpe. Thorpe bad done the same t'ing to 
him. Maybe it was time to c it playing hard to get. There was 
good reason to think that Larry had cone all the way out to the 
University district just to stalk him. Why else would an 'ar¬ 
mored car driver be hanging around that neighborhood? Wo banks 
were there, certainly none that opened its doors at ten-thirty 
at night nor seven-thirty in the morning. If Thorpe was put¬ 
ting in eight hours a day at his job, then these early morning 
and late evening appearances meant he was sacrificing a lot of 
spare time just to run across Roy. That was almost the same . 
thing as begging. There was no need to snub him any longer. 

The world was looking so rosy -Roy could not conjugate a single 


Preach verb in class. 

But that night after rehearsals the tall man was no where 
to be seen, nor did he make an appearance the next morning. He 
wasn't around Thursday either, and Roy began to spend time 
trying to figure cut why. One very logical explanation kept 
pestering his mind. Maybe Thorpe was seen in the ares because 
his wife worked here and not because he was going to great 
lenghts to see the kid he seduced a ye r ago. This gnawing 
thought erased the rosy coloring from his life. 

Friday morning he decided to find out for sure. If Larry 
was driving bis wife to work—maybe the Model A had conked out— 
he could spot, them at the starting hour. He remembered Mrs. 
Thorpe had to be at the nursing home at some ungodly hour in 
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the morning, so he set his alarm for five. 

'..nen it went off it awakened his roommate as well .as h* 


je sound, 


himself. 'The thick faced fellow raised up in bed at 
and Etsue turoaty noises as tnougta he were having s nightmare. 
Hen os flopped oscn on sis pillow, and, even though the night 
was hot, he covered up his head with a oed sheet. Roy dressed 
careful_y to keep from waking him again. Zager to start his 
vigil Q © le_t ofi shaving and brushing his teeth. Those un¬ 
necessaries could be done when he got back and really arose. 

The stairs creaked when he tip-toed down them. Ko one at all 
was up. -he night latch still held the.front door. It scraped 
when he opened it. 

Outside the dawn had progressed only as for as a faint 
rose, coior in obe east. Daylight seemed to be having trouble 
breaking through heavy clouds. The sir was sultry, -ny minute 
s thunder storm could turn loose a down pour. He must not let 
a few raindrops scare him off. Perhaps he should go back for a 
raincoat, but there was no time for that. If Thorpe was driving 
his v.ii.e uo work in their big ford he would spend only s few 
seconds letting her off in front of the nursing home, then he 
vwiuld drive to some side street, park, and kill time in what 
ever night spot would be open at that hour. .80 if Grover wanted 
to find out if Thorpe's presence meant only he was -laying chauf¬ 
fer co ms wife he would have to be watching during the few 
seconds they stopped at the curb. 

A big warm rain drop hit him as he turned into Vaco street, 
—y the rime he was in view of the nursing home two more had 
fallen on him and a wind ha 1 ^ sprung up. He searched the stre°t 



i or a 


Vacs 


shelter. Vacs was not really built up as a business dis¬ 
trict. Onij 7 here and there an isol ted store had rooted out the 
born like boarding houses. Eo where was there an overhead, side- 
v-/slk owning. One bookstore had a recessed entrance, but from 
there he would not have a clear view of the nursing home. If 
a shower should start in earnest he had only one choice, to take 
refuge on the front porch of one of the boarding houses. Old 
folks sometimes did this, but it usually caused someone inside to 
raise a window and call out if everything was all right. Rain 
did begin to fall in earnest, and Roy made for a long, yellow 
stucco rooming house across the street from the nursing home. 

He was about to dash up to its front porch when a car, its 
windshield wipers screeching on nearly dry glass, turned s corner 
and stopped in front of the home's iron gate. 

Roy had his answer. It was the black Ford. 'I'horpe, easily 
recognizsole with his bushy beard, was driving. with professional 
smoothness he brought the car to e stop, then leaned across the 
front seat and kissed his wife good-bye. Georgia stepped to the 
curb and pulled a silk handkerchief over her head to protect her 
freshly curled hair from the rain and hurried through the nur¬ 
sing home's front gate. Thorpe drove off without glancing to the 
other side of the street where Roy, standing with his mouth oven, 
was getting wetter and wetter. 


Grover caught the 
by the time he got back 
re-hang in the closet, 
the dampness might split 
both shirt and trousers 
Fortunately his roommate 


worst of the flash shower and was soaked 
to his room. His s. irt was too wet to 
If he laid it on the back of his chair 
the cheap veneer. In e pout he cropped 
on the floor and crawled buck in bed. 
did not awaken. Perhaps he would forget 
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about the five 
made s fool of 
Friday ni 
stage movement 
liked to foilow 
the routine cho 


o'clock alarir; and 


wo u1d not kn o w that Hoy h sd 


himself. 

ght's rehearsal called for blocking out the 
for the third act of "Hose". Miss Sorenson 
her schedule closely, and she had hoped to he 
re of fixing- stage movements inished in five 


days so u ne u o a 
more important 
and pace. But 
sal had gone by 
the auditorium 


iturdsy and ounday the cast could get down to 
things such as character interpretation, mood 
no more than thirty minutes of Friday's rebear- 
before Dol came out from her back row seat in 
and tapped Miss Sorenson on the shoulder. The 


actors had to suspend work while the two women whispered together. 
Finally, Miss Sorenson blinked her eyes twice then nodded her 
head in agreement. 

"Cast," she said as she turned to the performers, "an 
exciting challenge has gust come up—" 

Those w.-o knew the directress well smiled slightly. They 
were used to her well-bred way of describing the most awful ball- 
up in euphemistic terms. The announcement of a "challenge" prob¬ 
ably meant they were in for something irksome. 

"—Often on the professional stage an actor has to adapt 
to last minute changes. When you're working with a brand new 
script you may even hove a line change on opening night. Mow, 


Miss 

Abbol 

has been 

watching this very 

s 

cene 

we're working on. 

She 

u ..ill M s 

it's not 

right. She wants 

to 

go 

home, make some revis- 

ions 

and h 

ave them t 

yped out for the c 

S 

t by 

tomorrow's rehearsal. 

I ag: 

ree wi 

th her com 

inlet ely. 





it means we'll have to drop act three and go back 
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two tonight. Then 03turday night Miss Abbol will have the new 
act three ready. Here we go back to the last scene of act two. 
Ready every one?" 

Saturday morning Mr. McKay posted an announcement on the 
departmental bulletin board that the evening rehearsals would 
begin at six-thirty instead of seven. He added a note that 
the dean of women.had given permission for the "ladies" in the 
cast to remain away from their dormitories for as late as twelve 
o' clock, midnight. ' 

For the girls this extension of time was slightly daring. 
Trams majors were probably the only women attending the Univer¬ 
sity who were ever granted this special permission. It seemed 
to'key up the whole cost, boys ana girls alike. 

Sach_one seemed eager to pitch-in and show be was espec¬ 
ially "adaptable" when he arrived at six-thirty. Miss Soren¬ 
son calmly announced what they would try to accomplish during 
the long forth coming practice—block out the movement of the 
new third act then do a run-through from memory of the open¬ 
ing scene of the play^-in other words two rehearsals in one. 

None of the students needed to be told that everyone would have 
to be especially cooperative. It meant each one would have to 
be ready for his entrances and would have to stay quietly out of 
the way during the long periods when he would not be on stage. 

To make sure everything went smoothly Mr. McKay himself 
showed up for the long Saturday night marathon. His being there 
was s nice gesture, but it was really unnecessary. From the 
beginning Miss Sorenson kept everything well under control. 

She had a knack for inpiring dedication. Tor her drams was 
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such a serious thing it was almost a religion. Waste of time 
was a sacrilege. wer attitude was catching, and everyone did 
his best. 
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first they 
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entirely 

new 

scri 
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for the tbir 

0 act, 

but that was not tb 

e end of t 

he changes 

r j~ h e v 

had 

hardly got 

started 

before Loi limped 

down from 

h e r 

1) 8 C Li 

r oiv 

seat and wh 

ispered 

in Mr. McKay's ear 

. It w s 

interest- 

ing 

t h a t 

o ecause 1 lr. 

,.c^c ; y 

was there she chose 

to speak 

u C D. i Ik 

inst 

Gad 

of directly 

to Miss 

Sorenson. Mr . McK 

ay frowned 

e nd 

-p • yq _ 

I lug 

ited 

then said, 

"Well, 

tell her your self. 

1! 



i'be authoress limped over two steps and whispered in 
the directress's ear. lyss Sorenson listened for a moment then 


cal 

led, 

»c 

' u t. 

< ; e have a line change. 0 

live, 

in 

stead 

of sa 

Jing 

! Tb 

.ank 

God 

w-e' r e 

alive,' say 'Look the r 
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went t 
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T7 

er 

interu 

ptions became more frequ 

ent, 

and 

the 

rehear, 

S3 Is 


would have fallen apart if Miss Sorenson hadn't started frowning: 
slightly every time the authoress left her seat. By nine o'clock 
Sol was subdued enough to remain in her place and merely take 
notes. It looked like they might get through the whole double 
rehearsal as scheduled. 

3 y ten o' clock they msneed to get act three blocked out, 
and Miss Sorenson immediately called for the cast of get one to 
get in position. The play opened with two two cockney scullery 
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shelter durine a 


that "Lady Vanessa" never wen 
blackout because she couldn't 


to an sir raid 
stand the thought 


of hiding while her fiance, "Kigel", was out fighting the Jerries. 
3 o neither Clive (Lady Vanessa) nor Roy (Nigel) would be on stage for 
s few minutes. 

Loth Roy and Clive did their best to spend the idle time 
concentrating. Clive leaned against a heavy fist and covered 
her face with her hands to shut out the world. Roy began pacing 
back and forth with his eyes closed, but it was not five minuses 
before both of them became restive. 'They had been working for 
over.three hours and needed a break. Clive said as much and took 
Roy by the arm and led him outside to the loading platform. 

‘There they dangled their feet over the edge and looked out into 


the night. 

"-bat go you think of the crisis?" said Olive. 

Roy wasn't sure he knew what she was talking about. As 
far as he knew the fighting in the South Pacific had not changed 
in intensity enough to be called a crisis. 1942 was not an 


important election year. It took him a moment to realize she 
was Otettecing about some write-ups that the student newspaper had 
been carrying for the last three or four days, something about 
the president of the University meeting in an emergency conference 
with the board of regents, host of the write-ups were too deep 


for 

Roy. He 

was 

only 

both 

a presi 

dent 

and 

ws 

toe muc h 

the 

club 

talk 

ed about 

f ri 

volou 


aware that 

the University 

had 

of regents. 

Olive, he thou 

ght, 


woman 

type. 

She would 

be 

more fun 

if she 

s thing 

s thi 

ngs instead 

of 

taking a 

respon 


static on current events. 


schein h 


not as much on his side 


the 


march is 


sible 
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loc 

ere 
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the 
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ian 

society. You did 

Scci 

e t y 

in 

this country, did 

You 

can 

be 

sure of that." 


let oing on. i or, she said, n certain tone to her voice warned 
that she was. wound up to go on st length about Dr. bchein, the 
university president, and whatever muddle he was in. Roy sus¬ 
pected she dici not have as much inside information as her author¬ 
itative statements indicated. He almost wished he were back 
pacing the floor concentrating 

"bchein's got four higher degrees, but both the LID and 

continued. "He's also mixed up with 
t even know there was a Fabian 
cu? well, their influence is here. 

Roy kept his mouth shut. He had never heard of any Fab¬ 
ian society, much less of the secret tentacles of one in this 
country. Olive did not need encouragement to go on. 

' 1 Ch, I'm on bchein's side," she said. The Monarch is right. 
It would be at least a mild catastrophe if he were fired. But 
we must look at the crisis objectively." 

She dropped the wired "fired" as though this were a little 
bomb. The urgency of her voice cause Roy to pick up a spark of 
interest even though it all sounded like a tempest in a tea pot. 

"If they fire him the ITavy training programs may be stopped, 
-hat means all the boys who have put in for'delayed entry "courses 
will be pushed right into:a boot camp. .Roy, I suppose you've 
signed up for the V-five's or the V-seven's, haven't you?" 

"Mo. " 

"Oh, you should think it over. Some of the boys will get 
to put in a whole year before they're sent overseas. You know 
wh-.t will happen to you if you don't volunteer for a training 
program. Eight weeks' training then the Pacific." 


obe was sn alarmist. And like many smsrt stucents vi,c 

i: "- sw t - 0 rauch her f£cts were wrong. The navy's plan for training 
officers in college was determined in Washington. The local 
University presidentwhoever he was, couldn’t have s thing to 
do with it. 

ne uegan ro squirm. The platform was extremely uncomfort¬ 
able. A peek over his shoulder revealed the two cockneys were 
aoo onrougn speaking their lines. He would have to sit here end 
listen to Olive s while longer. 

The service was something he didn't want to think about, 
ourely Clive could tell that he was still too young to be drafted, 
it wos urue tuey had lowered the induction age to nineteen and 
were hinting at registering eighteen year olds. But he was oaa v 
seventeen. Couldn’t.Clive see he was just.a kid? They couldn't 
possibly suck him into anything before his birthday in July. 

^uiy. 1 hey were now well into April. Hay, June, July, 
xhree months. Again he looked uneasily over his shoulder to 
see if it was time to go on stage. It was not. 

Clive.seemed to sense his uneasiness, and she changed the 
subject. "You've heard about the rest home, haven't you?" 

"Rest home? What rest home?" 

"fou know that old folks place over on V a cs Street. They're 
moving everything out. Government taking over. Very secret, 
very hush-hush war time work going in. They're planning to move 
uke old ioiks out and extend the brick wall all around so no one 
‘-©u v.-hdo Ou msme. Hot enough beuilding materials to 

start from scratch. They have to requisition whet's already 
here—" 


Couldn't Clive bring up something 
The rest heme going out? Yesterday nor 
been a source of disappointment to him, 
today told him if the home went so went 


Desioes bs g news* 
ning the place might have 
but s second's reflection 
his one close connection 


with Larry Thorpe. 

"I've got to go concentrate," he said. 

"Certainly," said Olive rising up from the platform, 
"we're almost on." 

when it came their turn on stage they hardly got started 
before Kiss Sorenson called, "Cut". It was Dol, again 'whisper¬ 
ing to Mr. KcKay who was crossing and uncrossing his legs ner- 
v ously. 


"I thought it was only the third act you were going: to 
butcher up," he said. "The first one sounds all right to me." 

Kiss Sorenson raised her hand and said, "Dol is ouite 
within her rights. Let's make the change before we go any fur¬ 
ther. 'You're pulling my leg' is not British, ‘"either is 
'twisting my leg'. Olive, Kiss Abbol wants the line to read, 
'Stop it. Let's be serious'. Low then let's go on." 

But they did not go far before Miss Abbol was back with 
a handful of tightly scribbled notes. McKay blew out his breath 
before she got to him, got up from his chair and rudely walked 


out on the loading platform. Miss Sorenson calmly called, "Cut", 
and cocked her head to one side to invite Dol to tell her the 
suggestion. This time the actors were given four entirely new 
lines to be inserted right after Lady Vanessa expressed her 
surprise at seeing her fiance. 

McKay, still puffing heavy breaths, returned and announced 
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"Mdnicht won' 


even 


he would go cell the dean of 


see us started. i'll have to ask that old gal to let her 
stay away from the roost until dawn. We'd, better have a c 
~o c. c.l :.a]..j d urgers and a tanker full of coffee sent up too 
We're facing a helluva rehearsal." 

Mss Sorenson ignored his impatience and instructed 


chickens 


her 


cast to procede. 

as soon as he had phoned the dean I'c^ay sent the script 
girl over to the drugstore to bring back paper cups of coffee 
for everyone. The treat was on him. When they took a break to 
sip it he announced that the dean had, for the first time ever, 
given permission for the girls to stay out until one o'clock. 
Such a big favor made its impression. As soon as the coffee was 
down the cast went back to work even harder. If such exceptions 
were to be made for them they would prove it was not a wasted 
gesture. Even Dol was impressed, and she interrupted only three 
more times. 


finally it was Roy's time to be off-stage, and it would 
be ten minutes performing time before he would reappear which 
n]©snt "c fo ir t v or i or uy mitiu u © s r g b g s rsal time. He withdrew to 
one corner of the wings and tried concentrating but found it 
impossible to keep his eyes closed and even pretend to be clear¬ 
ing his mind. Olive's gossip had left him uneasy. 


o, he was not worrying about the "crisis". He would leave 


that to students who liked to pretend they w 
But there was that about the rest home going 


e "in the know". 
And one of these 


days he 


moins to have to think about the draft. 




nave up trying 


and walked out on the 


to conentrete 


loading pistfora. The night was sultry. But even sultry sir 
felt fresh. 'But fresh sir or not Roy began to have an attack 
of jitters. 

The way news was spoon fed to the public disgusted him. 
Didn't it disgust other people too? Why didn't they tell each 
other they were disgusted? 

Only six months ago newspapers were filled with columns o 
copy saying we would never fight another foreign war. And in 
those far off days only twenty-one to twenty-five year olds 
were being drafted. Th£i Pearl Harbor came. They told the pub¬ 
lic nineteen year olds would have to register, "just in case". 
How nineteen to forty-five year olds were going in, and they 
were warning that fathers had better stand by, "just in case". 
Supposedly responsible people were vowing the government would 
never draft eighteen year olds, but right now politicians were 
preparing the draft boards to register them, "just in case", 
who could believe those "responsible" people. Certainly not 
fathers nor eighteen year olds. 

But he must not let his mind sink into these pools of 
resentment. Right now in the Pacific men not much older than 
he were laying down their lives to protect him. That thought 
always came back to you when you felt like telling the draft 
board to go to hell. 

Someone was coming out on the platform. Why, it was Hr. 
RcKey. The departmental head walked to the edge of the loading 

to stand some ten feet away from Roy. 

At that distance he was neither avoiding the student nor gettin 
familiarly close. He stood so close to the edge that the toes 
of his highly polished shoes cantelevered three inches out into 


ramp and found a plac< 


sir 


Jrerhaps he wes tryi 


bother him, or perhaps he was 
e few seconds of scanning the 
Roy. Or had he noticed, hi id i 
to do so? 


ng to prove that precipices didn't 
just trying to show off. After 
blackness of the night he noticed 
rmedietely and only now pretended 


"^oncentrst: 


!: Ub, yes," said i( -oy. There was no reason to confess his 
jitters. 

"Oh, I'm sorry to disturb you," said McKay. Then he tilted 
back on his heels as though next he would rock forward on his 
projecting toes. Grover gasped at what was about to happen. 

But McKay's sense of balance was so scute he was able to teeter 
on the balls of his feet without tipping off the edge. There 
he rocked for a few moments a hair away from dropping six feet down 
into a hedge. Roy dicided he was showing off. 

Then the man started doing something else strange. First, 
he got his hands on his hips in a very special way. Then with 
a single movement he lowered himself down on the edge of the 
platform until he wes sitting with his legs crossed under him. 

Most of his sitter and almost all of his folded legs projected 


out into the air. 

Why, Roy 7 had seen this pose before. The head of 
department was seated like a statue of -ouddha, except 
was not dead still. He was breathing in a funny 7 way. 

The man was doing .yoga exercises. Roy gasped, 
cracked nuts went in for yoga. How had a screw-loose 
ended up the head cT a department? There could, be only 
The draft had ta :en ail the level headed ones 


c h e 


that he 

Only half 
like that 
one answer. 


and he represented 


page 


ET, C > A 



0 “e scrape from the bottom of the barrel. :/as he married? 
if he weren't how did he stay out of the army? Anyone who 
could qo yogs like that must be physically fit. 

i'.c.».isj took live deep breaths then rose up on his rimht 
leg while keeping the left extended at a sharp ninety degree 
su^le. -uter live more breaths he gracefully settled back into 
ms ruadna pose. buck muscular control made Roy esse amain, 
ihe uepartmental be.ed pretended not to hear him. In a moment 
he raised his lianas to his chest, rubbed himself vigorously 
and stood up. He took a step backwards for safety and said, 
"There. That blew off seme of my temper. I'd had about all 
of tuote i-euding lemales I could stand, .beautiful nipht, isn't 


1 t ; 


Such unconventional goings-on 
calling his comrsds in the teaching 
asking a mere student if the night 
"well, yes," said Roy. what 


. Admitting he had s 
profession "feuding 
was beautiful, 
else could you say to 


temper, 
females" 


:omeonc 


5 


who had broken all the rules? 


hicKay was off on to some more exercises, 
thrust back behind his shouIderbledes he rolle 
noli ias aion i r o uj rig he u o leit. j-is ne gig so 
light which cast such on artistic k.low on the 
behino the auditorium glistened in the whites 


With his hands 
o his head rag- 
t h e blue street 
clump of bushes 
of his eyes. 


He squinted. 

"Those fucking street lights, 
we might hove. fneap looking, sren 
Hoy gasped again. That word. 
ripping out the limit in vulesritv. 
must be lit up. 


They ruin any real moonlight 

f- f Q - 7 9 n 
t U 0. Q t y i 

A professor of high standing 
And everyone knew campuses 


—' — ou ^ oir « _io vj wou 10. ub 8 girls -10 u 1 o i r >g " r or "bhr 
library nights if the lights weren't there?" 

Kolia y snorted. "They right feel their way. Don't worry 
eb out the gals. !l 

11 t his 10an were anythitig bu t a lacu 1 ty iuember Roy w0u 1 d 


h e v 1 o- s n o w f 1 i r t i m. .11 


toese "let your hair do 


-.ra n rip 

ri- - 1 


c lar- 


aLions were what you suggested when you were on the make* He 
c-UlQ. u 0 o t j e i y 0 u u r e m e mb e r u h t i c vj a s on o ti g or her s i 0. e o i* toes 
blue tinted bushes that he had picked up "John". He also had 
to admit he agreed with s lot the professor was saying—the 
blue lights really were silly, Dol Abbol was certainly ridiculous 
miss Hcrenson was a slave driver, ana yogs was better than count¬ 
ing ten to get rid of your temper. 

rcoy studied the man more closely. In the past he had not 
cared much xor kclvsy. xe was a fish out of water. Down here 
in xexas he walxeo with the ram—rod posture of an English butler, 
ne even tilted his head bade and looked down his nose. 

let, he was good looking. Many of the oirls had said so. 

He also hc;Q vitality. And everyone knew he was soft-hearted to a 
fault. If only he didn't show up so pbpaey. He seemed to live 
in a world of tuxedoes and Egyptian cigarettes. Never did he 
relax his overly correct stage diction. Even when he had uttered 
the phrase about the "fucking street lights" he rattled out ever? 
syllable with clipped, staccato rhythm. 

.but still it was a relief to see him with his hair down, 
maybe even English butlers are human when they take off their 


cioones, fid Roy dsr« ! 


warm up to him? 


"They are getting their money out," said rickey. 
honey out? What did he mean? 
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KCiiay dramatized his speech by pointing, do, be do not 
merely wag a finger into the darkness, but struck a poise much 
like the mariner pointing to the great beyond in the Lillsis 
painting, The Boyhood of Sir Walter Raleigh. This dramatist' knew hoi 
to captivate his audience and hold it. 

Something really was taking place at tfc 
building. L silver Tarnsworth truck was bach 
side door. When Roy’s eyes became better adjusted he male 
two men standing on either side' of the entrance. One of them 


earn 

ms 

:trs 

non 
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to 

t h G 

■ west 

ted 

h e 

med 

e out 





into bis life 


ivss quite tell. 

Larry Thorpe had appeared once mor< 


o Oil] G 


way, some 

b ow 

t r 

■ i s 

man 

continued to cross 

his 

poo h. 


"One 

of 

tt 

j o s e 

f el 

lows is a tsll son 

of 

8 b X t C h , 

i s n 1 1 h e ? 

said McKay 

. 

"I 

spotted 

him the other dsy 

s t 

& do writ ov 

m bank. 


I wonder why the array hasn't got him." 

The professor paused a moment in his beautifully declaimed 
speculations. A night watchman swung his billy club as he 
walked passed the artificially lighted bushes. He wasn't the 
same stocky giant who had guarded the auditorium last fall but 
was someone older, close to retirement, with a ponderous gait. 

"well, that's that," said McKay breaking the silence. 

It sounds like you're about on stage—if the script is still 
in the same order it once was. Sorry to set your mind wool¬ 
gathering when you should have been concentrating. A bad ex¬ 
ample for a professor to set'. Inexcusable." He was about to 
go off and leave Roy when he turned and asked, "Do you really 
get much out of that stuff? The concentration exercise I mean?" 

'Would this man ever stop inviting confidences? Impulsively, 
Roy giggled and said, "To. I think most of it is crazy." 

McKay smiled slightly while he gave the pupil a close 


look. Abruptly he turned and left. 

The nerve of the man walking off just when Roy had decided 
to open up and speak his true mind. He really didn't get any¬ 
thing from concentrating. It was deep—end mumbo-jumbo as far 


as he was cone 

erned. 

ind if I-. 

:cKay had 

hung around 

any longer 

he would have 

told him 

yoga wa 

s worse- 

than that. R 

Ee would have 

asked him why 

the army 

hadn't 

snapped 

him up rlong 

with Larry 


Thorpe, tie would have told him that phrases like "fucking lights’ 
snc "son of 8 bitch" had not set his clad wool gathering but 
ueu cun sea sainerent sensation lower down in his body. In 
stort he would have flirted right beck with fc^sy. He was sure 
tnot was whet the professor was doing. But that odd-bell had 
lo'G bin on then dropped him flat. Games. Everybody liked to 
play games. 

she script girl was signalling anxiously toward bin. In 
another couple of lines—if they stayed in their present condition 
-noy would be on stage. He forced himself to get "in character" 
o;nd walked back to the stage ready for his entrance cue. 

bonday turned out to be a red-letter day. Roy did not 
meet Thorpe at Bernice's or any where else. In stead, the crisis, 
the one Olive had been so concerned about, broke. Schein was 
-Lirea. The stuaent's Daily Monarch carried two inch headlines 
saying "Schein Booted Gut". The city's two morning newspapers 
pushed the war news off to left hand columns and gave the 
Schein story top heading. "Board of Regents in Schein Custer", 
said the Republic . end the Bullets 
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heir, a woolly 7 >ear type. But so many public figures were like¬ 
able that one was tempted to suspect affability as a pose. All 
of i‘oy' s school superintendents had s 
walked down the street. But every or. 
whipping unruly boys, occasionally sc 
Aas a college president much different iron a highschcol super¬ 
intendent? Did it really matter vino ran the university? 

Schein, himself, might not be as nice as he looked on 
tbs rostrum, dome to think of it the two speeches were the 
only times he could remember seeing the man. On the platform 
be had given the impression of having clone contact with the 
students. But Hoy must have .jumped to that conclusion with no 
basis of fact. If the president had ever used the campus side¬ 
walks Grover bad not seen him do.it. How did you get to Schein's 
office? Ail Hoy knew was that it was suspiciously elaborate. 

V/hen you went up to the top floor of the librery you could look 
out; end see the roof of the administration building. There you 
learned the Ad building's parapet of decorative Grecian urns 
doubled as a railing surrounding a pent house and roof garden. 
Some one had told him this pent house, complete with awnings, 
geranium window boxes end coach lights was Scbein's office. 

Over in the Administration building the elevator stopped at the 
fourth floor. So did the stairs. Hoy had no idea how you got 
on up to the pent house. It might be hard to get to the core 
ox loots surrounding br. Acboin. 

But Roy would not let his mind travel far along these 
thoughts. It was foolish to be cynical, and upper level admin¬ 
istration problems did not cone err. a freshman drams major. In 





lime to 
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one-thirt 


i ; 3 Cl, Lie would Use to work in an office just like that. The 

luxurious life was fine if you could get it. 

If Hoy had been secretly dreaming of a diversion from 
war news he now had it. Even et seven-forty-five in the morninv 
toe crisis baa the students out ana stiring. As scon us you 

stepp<' •• :--- — ^ 

-■>.h ctiq A f- 1 o c o r f !i -n /-■ ^ «- ^ ^ _ _ . _ u_ 

the most frequent one. Other posters said, "The boys in the 
x'scific aren't taking it lying down. Let's not shirk our duty 
either", and "Hit the beach head at one-thirty". Each of the 
oaks in the row of trees leading to the library had slogans 
taped to their trunks—"Don't let Bales bale us," and "When 
Schein is gone there's no sunshine for us either". One brave 
sign said, "Strike—it's the only right we've got left." 

Almost every student was stopping to read the signs. Lore 
then s few were gathering in knots to talk it over. Some journ— 
g.Lj_sn majors were peeking out the morning* edition of" the student 
paper. It usually cost a nickel, but this morning It was free. 
Two girls, soberly dressed types, were pressing handbills on 
anyone who would take them. They urged you to be at the men's 
gymnasium at one-thirty. 
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itement also affected Roy. It looked like the 
going to do something. That word, "Strike" was 
daring for Texas. What an effect it would have 
It looked like here was a chance to blow off steam, 
sen classes he read the monarch's lurid stories 
Bales had become the special target of the paper's 
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i fellow. 

but his 


t a e s 

:tricsl rev iews we 

re eci 

d:. Bales, he 

said, was 

trying t 

0 

s h ov 

'el manure 

i in Fort 

Booner 

' when he shoul 

.d be cles 

nine out 


h i s 

own lord! 

.ng yards 

in Gil 

.lis. He was b 

anning bo 

cks from 

the 

u niv 

’ 6 r s i t v 1 1 

.brary bee 

ause t 

hey mentioned 

the v;ord, 

"toilet" 

• 

The 

fact was 

none of h 

is thi 

rty cowhands e 

ver had a 

ccess to 

any 

rind 

of toiie 

! t on his 

r a ac h , 

not even a pr 

'ivvy. Th 

ey had to 


S c U a 

t D e bi no 

mesquire 

0 U S u O S 

. Bales accus 

ed Schein 

of consp 

ir- 

ing 

with pink 

— o e s vi g i i 

e ever 

y one in Gilli 

s knew th 

eir most 

f o ri- 

0 u s 

rancher vi 

as a mass 

er at 

laying traps t 

o merge b 

• nks and 


fore 

close uior 

tgages. 

b si e s 

had stated no 

daughter 

o f h i s w o 

ii Id 

ever 

read a s 

ingle one 

of th 

e novels studi 

ed in Hod 

ern Liter 

a t u; 

numb 

er 301. 

That nigh 

t be b 

ecause neither 

of them 

knew how. 


Both 

of o d em 

had csrri 

•.d ric 

h husbands as 

soon as t 

hey finis 

bed 

medi 

ocre high 

school ce 

rears. 






By ten 

o'clock t 

he pos 

tors on the ca 

mpus lawn 

s had spr 

OU;t< 

n *p t 

wice as t 

hick. 

new as 

ne had appesre 

d on them 

—To m Jes 

sup 


T om Je s 

sup was t 

h e s t u 

cent body pres 

ident who 

had won 

h i s 

of f i 

ce in las 

t October 

1 s ele 

ction. Toe ha 

o c a m p a i g 

ned as an 

ex- 

mari 

ne who kn 

c-vj bow to 

get t 

bings done. T 

be ex-mar 

ine part 


b a d 

a fascina 

ting, now 

n-to-e 

srth explanati 

on. When 

fresh ou 

t 

of h 

ighschool 

he had j 

oined 

the marines. 

After two 

years of 

it 

a ha 

nd grenad 

e accidcn 

t had 

invalided him 

out and f 

orced bin 


b a c k 

into the 

s rudio us 

life. 

By the time 

he was a s 

sophomore 

he 

]u P 

gained er 

CUgh pOpu 

larity 

to become stu 

dent body 

prestoen 

t. 


r i O -J p o 

well as 

everyo 

ne else, had s 

een Jessu 

p around. 


f oil] ' 

was as ou 

tgoing as 

Cerpe 

nter was reser 

ved. If 

you arose 


to 8 

ny proain 

once et a 

11 on 

the campus Jes 

sup hunt© 

d you up, 



q 




shooiC .your hand sue congratulated you. Eov had one s congrat¬ 
ulation after his first walk-on last fall. 

the ten o'clock crop of signs carried Jessup's personal 
endorsement. "Tom wants to talk to you at one-thirty", and 
"together with Tom we'll get Schein shininm amain." Hoy 
couiuii a help out be i h sc ins ten • ris liked Jessup. Anyone 
could see he was as glib as a traveling salesman, but you felt 
that was only nis v.'sy oi putting his sincerety across• f he 
one-ohirty meeting ought to be interesting, but there vjss s 
serious con liesoion. Tne cast of "a Hose Grows on the white 


was afraid he would have to mis 


3 led 

to have it 

s publi 

.city 

pictu 

irse 

no trooper 

would 

ever 

leu a 

; wit 

h his 

t h e s 

t r i c s 1 

life. 

Roy 

) mis 

s Jess 

n -.-, 1 o 

up S 

stirri 

ng ad 

dress 

: the 

re was 

an 

snnounc 

ement 

tack 

s bu 

1Hetin 

bos 

-p 0 !• 7 -i 

X v- • nl 

ster 

McKay 

' U 0 13 

the t 

urn- 

around 

on th 

e sou 

en s. 

fter ti 

p,j e 1 v 

e. He 

also 

sdvis< 


ou to pass the word circunu uo tnose who might* not have a chance 
to read the bulletin board. Roy sighed. 1'hst was .just like 
HcHay to give only an hour and ten minutes' notice to be at an 
important meeting. 

Everyone including Kiss Sorenson end Hoi were there at 
ten after twelve. The sun roasted them in the shadowless world 
of high noon. Kerry,. prancing'impatiently on the hot flagstones, 

suit, a. straw hat, and—of all 
kept crapping his hanos ano askinm 

"Attention. ,uiet. Attention 


w 5 3 v ? 0 3 

ng 

a new s 

eer—sucks 

things—a 

a e 

nce-nez 

. He kep 

the crowd 

to 

please 

be q ulet 


tied out 


b e 


z o r e 


s o h 


?he ar-ou 


’ V_^ ! _• J_ O \ '/ 


sterted calling names, "you Merle, George, .you Olive. Ouiet 


please." He skipped Roy. For some reason the men who had been 
so familiar on the loading platform complecely ignored hire two 
days 1.ter. Finally, ell were ouiet except Dol. She persisted 
in talking, too loud lor the most insistent prompter, in a stay 
whisper to the script girl. 

"—In the theater," she rasped, "you keep appointments. 
You don't whine your way out of them. You let him put off this 
afternoon's photography and he'll find a way to pull out of 
tonight's rehearsal. How can I get a script in performing or¬ 
der with slipshod schedules? What's this student meeting for? 
Who is this man GcheinY" 


-Ic.-.'ay started his speech with lung power that drowned 
her out. "Cast, we faculty members want you to know that 
we're backing the students. We're backing you all the way. 
Isn't that right, Miss °orenson?" 

Miss Sorenson, wearing a wide brimmed straw hat with e 
white lace trim,had been standing quietly at the edge of the 
group. Several times she had given Dol dirty looks for hold¬ 
ing up the meeting with her whispers. How that the authoress 
was drowned out she calmly agreed with McKay. "Yes," she said. 
"Ail the faculty members are with you and the students." Every 
one could see her statement excluded Dol Abbol. 


But all of u; 


:nov; 


said McKay, "that actors have 


another loyalty. The show must go on. Rehearsals must go on. 
And when you have an appointment with the best photographer 
in town, then photography must go on." 

These words were so unnecessary that they were slightly 




'e t>u 


)IX 


pusz-ing. Hoy, os well es oil the other students, knew protest 
meetings were no where near the category of sickness or death. 
Bven if this uproar should blossom into something called a 
"strike" theatrical activities would certainly go riiht on. , 
.::.fter all, drama majors liked to act. Chat would they gain by 
b kiping a rebe v rsal? 


one 

of l 

hem had taken 

Sol 

's 

letterings < 

'bout a 

riou 

sly, 

the words of 

an 

a 1 - 

resist. But 

it seen 


had actually assumed the authority of making such a change. He 
said that by begging '^helma, down at Serf's, he had managed to 
re-schedule the photography sittings for an hour later. 

"Cast, that means you'll have to be here at the turn-around 
in costume, by two-fifteen. Has everyone got that? Ho matter 
what happens, no matter what you have to walk out of, be here, 
ready to pose for a picture, at a quarter after two." 

If tnis surprised the students his next statement sureris©d 
them more. "Mayoe I'm jumping the gun," McKay said pushing his 
straw hot back and wiping his brow, "maybe I shouldn't bring this 


up at tor 




a hot day to get hot and bothered in—" 


Hoy wondered why he didn't just say what was on his mind 
instead of apologising. But when the professor asked them 
about cancelling rehearsals in case Jessup called a strike 
he thought the man ought to be ashamed of himself. Of course 
no one -Bated to give up rehe:reels. 

"— ell, wh?.t co you think of it? I t ink we ought to let 
the'students thenscive decided. So I'm going to ssk for a vote. 
How this is just the cast. Ail the faculty members and authoress* 
keep keep out of this. How many vote to rehearse tonight re- 



''-V 


■f what 

corae 

1 7 X'. O £% -j— * O 

u -u . o b 

o 0 0 

you 

rdless 

of VJ 

Q S t C 0ill0S Up 

)? w 

h a t 

sea the 

t he 

would let a 

str 

p [r 0 

new the 

r e \v 

ere strikes 

end 

str 

Q C O d \ 1 C. 

s n f t 

the same tn 

ing 

as i 


’e 


1 -;v - r-nn a Vn a'-j t h a r a ua r p st r-i Va« a n=i-^kes. Iupi 1S w01 king 

utomobile workers noi 
o citing c-ore ports together. Classes did not produce any thins: 
tangible. Just who would be hurt in case the students followed 
Jessup into ns ass class cutting was un-clear. But who would be 


nuru n rneir p 


'would be. 


dian 


;oae Oi: 


plain. Tne performers 


Dol spoke up before anyone bed a chance to raise his hand. 
"I have a contract with the university," she announced. "It 
stipulates solid rehearsals over a four week period. I'm afraid 
I'll hove to find redress if it's cancelled. My contact also 
calls for me to make revisions,and I have more revisions to try 
out. We cannot stop rehearsals. Ho one stops a theatrical pro¬ 
duction for trivial reasons." 

McKay broke in. He -also stepped out of character when he 
did sc. His polished diction lost some of its clip. "Keep your 
shirt on, Sister," he said. "we're asking the kids what they 
want to do." 

"Well, I'm speaking up.before it's too late. Haven't you 
got any spirit of the theater down here? You, yourself, have 
been some where else. You know better. Can't you set a good 
example for the 'kids' as you call them? How will they ever 
make it in the theater if they aren't willing to devote every 
i their lives to it, no matter whet comes along?" 

'I said, 'Let's ask them'", said McKay. 

'-i-'hey shoo let be told they can't stop out. You should never 


nc 1 v© in©no i oqgo L q© ms u t sr • 

i-jcA-ay spread tiis hands ss if to cut off her words 


_Lj© u s 


VO i 


iilQS . 



it 

p \7 

■ voted, and 

the r 

■e suits surp 

^rised 

no one 

but Be¬ 

- y • 


All b 

1 r-nd 

cp 

went up in f 

c' v 7 o r 

o j_ reh 0 a rsa 

Is. 

Dol swi 

ech e q n 6 

:r c 

c- Li © 

f v on 

p p ~n 

r 

ight fist to 

her 

left s nd mu 

tt ere 

d, "Ths 

nk God." 

k 

IcKay 

disni 

sse 

Q 

the group wi 

t h a, 

"i'nsnk you 

. ,J -'h 

ank you 

. Bee y 

ou 

at 

a o u a 

rte 

r 

ofter two." 









VV h 

en 

11 c K ay called t h e 

c vi el v 0 —i i x 

teen 

meeting 

he must 

ha 

vs 

known 

th 

at 

those who a 

te at 

boarding h 

ouses 

would 

certsinl 

TV 

C 


miss 

the 

x ' 

irst serving 

and 

vi ouId have 

to ru 

sh to g 

et the 1 

eft 

- 

overs 

on 

t 

he second. 

flowev 

er, missed 

meals 

were a 

Iso a pa 

rt 

of 


an actor s life. Roy was not surprised when Olive signaled to 
nin. ohe was into a scheme t at would knock him completely out 
of lunch. Olive had George w att, an art major who dabbled in 
dramatics, by the hand. 

xtoy, ' she sain. "you've got to help us stake up posters, 
u-eorge has been crowing like mao all morning, and his cartoons 
will make all the other signs look sick. Come on." 

do ior the next hour Roy, Olive and George added to the 
many political signs that cluttered the campus lawns. They bsrelv 
Qcd oo vvc?sh up end head ior toe meeting in the men's gymnasium 

I'he threesome as broken up at the steps to the mezzanine seats 
when ceorge end Clive stopped to acknowledge some compliments 
ab.-nt his clever sign work. The crowd in the gymnasium corridors 
was peeking to. era its most congested thickness, end it looked 
like the artist and his lady patron would reouire several minutes 
to absorb the praise. Eager to get e good seat Boy broke away from, 
them and began nudging bis way towards the entrance chutes to 





the balcony, 

> 

The g - 

sins 

3 w a s : 

dr us' 

trsting. Heads, ; 

shoulders ano 

e lb o’. 

vs were 

SO thiC i 

£ h 1 

e coulc 

■ •] V\ c ' 

jl Li r- . 

rdly tell if he we 

^re going up or 

much 

less i'J 

i 

:he arc 

a a 

he was 

beii 

ag funnelled into 

would have a 

v ... c a i 

.icy. 









Someo 

ne 

place 

r j p 

• hand 

on h 

Xs shoulder and g 

)ulled. Bodily 

c oat 

act was 


nevita 

ble 

i in th 

is n 

.ear s t a m p e d e , a n d 

. he would have 

o 

oD 

■ H 

r e c i t 

if 

j_ u _ _o 

u u e ± 

ing 

• c. r> g h p 

dn. ’ t 

dug in with such 

i strong clinch 

J_L±g' 

power• 









M Grov 

er 

• Roy 

• 

lir. or 

■over 

1 ! 



The v 

oi 

c e t h a 

t c 

sailed 

him 

was oddly soft for such a hub-b 

But 

Roy rec 

og 

nizeo 

it . 

Mari 

.on I 

‘olliver, who for 

months had 

kept 

himsel 

.p 

JL 

so rem 

iota 

j that 

the 

two had hardly nodded to each 

other,- was 

u 

anting 

u C 

> spent 

; to 

him here in this 

crowd. 


r -Oj 5 

in 

spite 

OI 

/ many 

pressures to keep mov 

r ing, managed 

to t 

urn end 

1 

0 O K £ U 

him. Of 

‘ cor 

irse in such hot v 

weather Grover 

bed . 

not exp 

ec 

ted to se 

;e the 

man 

dressed in a fancy coat, but he 

surp 

rised t 


see u v. 

1.81 

h e w a s 

j n 1 1 

shaved, that his 

hair needed 

c u 11 

ing, an 

V-A 

his w t 

site shirt wc 

is as wrinkled anc 

I soiled as 

thou 

gh he h 

r rj 

C- O. 

been 

sleeping 

in j 

4- 

- 0 • 



" '.veil' 

? 1! 

said 

Tol 

liver 

as s 

on a s t ne y m s n a g 

ed to get to 

one t 

side of 

the swe 

11 

of trs 

ffic 

. Roy did not understand. 

Toll: 

iver's 1 

1 W( 

3ll" S ; 

u g g 

esueo 1 

Grov 

er should already 

know what was 

on h: 

Ls mind 


Ke didn' 

t • 





"Did ; 

pot 

j get 

one 

?n cip, 

id T 

olliver, his ej^es 

wide with 

excii 

Dement. 

\ 

/hen ac 

°y 

told h 

in h 

e had no ides wha 

t he meant the 

tall 

fellow 

3 L 

3OVJ0G 

him 

a pos 

tai 

c a rd which he had 

creased into 

f ou r 

tight : 

L O" 

Ids so 

th 

st it 

S J- Hi 0 

st formed o ball 

in his sweaty 

palm 

. Boy i 

ZB.X 

raged 

to 

unfold 

it 

e v e n t h o u g h h e w s 

s constantly 


ub 


the deen 


j osoled. I'c wus cadressed to Tolliver sad ues from 
or men's ofrice. Hugger's own signature was at the bottom, 

Lia one Doay of she note said, "This office has made on sppoint- 

kJctl ° Tou xor one-thirty pm, this Monday. You oust consider 

this 


no u 


ice as sn official summons to be there at the 


-I- -A ~ 

U 1 IxJ • 


Ysilure to do so will result in strict disciplinary action." 

Tolliver again asked him if he had gotten one. w hen Rov 
sa id, no, Karim -aid in his soft breathy voice, "I thought you had. 
Mine came in the eleven o'clock mail. Two and half hours notice 
to be there. Imagine that, two and half hours notice. Drop 
e\ T -cx j/1Lixiig . ^6 there. Ano you say you olein t .get one? You've 
been home to get today's mail, haven't you?" 

^ or a moment Hoy could not answer. This was so sumrising, 
why did Tolliver automatically suppose that Grover would ret 
such a summons too? He was thinking this over when Marion said 
"I can see you haven't been hone. You know what it's about, 
don t you?- well, if you don't you'd better start guessing what 
it's about. mow about lover's you've been sleeping with? 

Any blabber mouths? Maybe you'd better go home and read your 
mail instead of running up here to this fool meeting." 

•r.utom«ticaJ.ly, ^oy said, "-‘-hat's not it. it can't be it. 
i'll oet I haven't got a. post card." But While he said this he 
began to push his way against the in-coming traffic. with con¬ 
siderable exiort he and Toinver found a vacant pocket at the bott< 
wno to one side of the balcony chute where they could talk, 
ioe lirsl tning he did was to point out to Marion that this meet¬ 
ing would ta we precedence over any apwointments. All he need 
ao was Phone Agger's office and explain that he was following 
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Jessup s sue. .,ons and arrange for a different hour. 



Tolliver' 

s soft 

voice 

changed 

to 

s ha 

*rsb'laugh. 

n You 



think 

so, huh? 

Well, 

you dc 

;n t know 

r wh 

ts t 1 s 

; going on. 

Just 



call u 

P and tel 

. 1 th c t 

fat-es 

;sed Rugs 

:er 

you' 

re going to 

cance 

il 


him ou 

t, huh? 

Tor you 

r infc 

Tmstion 

Hug 

ger 1 

s in a hind. 


8c h 

i ei 

,n 1 s 

gone. 

To the d 

e s n' s g 

0 u o 0 

suck up 

to 

a wh 

cle new set 

of 

be 

>ss 

h 3 

It's e 

ither cle 

an hous 

e or g 

o out wi 

th 

the 

new broom. 

A 

wtac 

~i „ 

: -L0 


new sh 

ow is BOV 

ing int 

o 11 i s 

place. 

You 1 re 

wasting you 

r 

tin: 

ie 


going 

to this m 

eeting. 

! J 










"whet's a 

11 t his 

to re 

?" said 

ru oy 

. l 

f you've got 

e 

n 



sppoin 

trnent with the d 

sen, g 

o to it. 

I 

' m g 

oing up to 1 

is 

ten 

4 - 

L 

0 

Jessup 

n 

• 












Tolliver 

shifted 

uneas 

ily on his 

feet 

. "So you h 

av 

! 

en 

t 

been 

to you: 

r house? 

To you 

cl on' t 

know wh 

eth 

er y 

ou've got a 

C T. 

rd 

or 



!! ± don't know anything about post cords," Roy said. He 
haa decided it was time to be firm with this presumptuous man. 
Above all he must not let someone else's problems scare him into 
foolish concession. Tolliver mu not Ionov.' or sure 

. under no conditions was he going to admit 
it. It was time to set him straight. "I have not gotten s 
post card. l know of know reason why I should get one. I don't 
knew v/hc-u you mean by lovers. i'm going to the balcony to listen 
to the speech." 

;.arion continued to f'idgit uneasily without saying any- 
ri j mg. iie seemed to reslize he h i :>d rr.aae a mistake by blurt!nc 


making 

s foolish 

Hoy was 

homesexu 

it. It 

was time 


oul his story so suddenly. 


straig-ni 


iis shoulders 


ur; 


to regain sem 


C l 1 ^"Q i t ‘ 


s a a 


3ia 





ybe the thing to go is enjoy life Whil 


So you d 

on 1 1 

nno vj 3 

n cpf: h 

ill; 

enjoying 

lif 

e is to 

go 

to 

to a kid 

not 

much o 

Ider 

t 

where to 

h e a 

d in • 

ah , 

d w 

to head 

n '• 

j_ Ij. • 




J 1 

! ~ 

IT £ 

oing up 

to 

t h i 


r ou can. 

-h, lif 

.nd your 

idea of 

r mnasium 

end list 

ig- the u n 

iversity 

Telling 

s o Li] e on e 

:oy. But 

before 

card msi 

", ~ r l ! 1 t . 

j- bd • J_. 

sale0. so 

1 s a s t 


turned to leave he asked when was the pos 
you got it this- morning it must hove beer. 

Saturday. Probably B r iday." 

"It was mailed Sunday." 

Sou mean the dean's office mailed a letcer on oundsy?" 
lor an answer Tolliver unfolded his card, whose creased 
edges were now getting sweety, end showed him the post mark. 
The cate was yesterday, a Sunday. 


Tf 


t was toy's turn to fidgit. He happened to notice that 


there was a telephone booth right behind him. He also looked 

, ■ -f- J— T 

CJ u C 


the wall clock'hanging over the balcony chute. It was one- 
thirty. He felt a strong urge to shrug the whole problem off 
end go on up and try to find a space in the bleacher seats. 

The crowd bed now tninned down to a few late stragglers all rushit 
to get setLleo some where before the gevel should fall and the 
meeting begin. 

But the dean's office sending out a card on Sunday. It 
meant secretaries worked yesterday as well as the dean himself. 


"Call 


you're at t 


ly, he motioned 

t on 

ard the 

telephone b 

ooth and 

said 

m up. Pina out 

W h 8 

t they' 

11 say when 

you tell 

them 

the meeting. 

7 h o 

knows? 

They might 

be real 

nice. 


H-j 


■ — oi. 


rei. 


_n • 


foot t 


cue or her. 
•:te , " he ss id. 


are worded strict like that, but if you 
thee you're at the meeting—" 

"I've already called them up," said morion. "They told 
me to oe there st one-thirty." 

Hey again locked at the clock. "You mean you're 

be 1ete aay way?'' 

Tolliver changed his weight' from on* 

You could tell he didn't know what to do. 

"“■hat is time, any way?" 

--is indecision revolted Hoy. 'You'd better do something. 
I'm going up to the balcony. If you just stand here you'll 
miss the speech and tee dean too." He started to leave, but 
realised that maybe he, himself, had been too quick to cut Toll¬ 
iver short, .-after all, he hadn't found out for sure what this 
wss about. How did Tolliver know that the summons would conera 
a lover? If he should get home and find a card waiting for him 
it might be nice to have hesrci every rumor that was flying around 
if you hac listened to all passible stories some of them might 
•be the truth, and in a case like this knowledge would be very 
valuable. 


7 ou going to the dean's office?" he 


;skea. 


u C . 


Tolliver took a breath. "The truth is I've decided not 

1 

This worried Hoy. That card was very definite. It meant 
him to sho*- up. "why net?" he asked. 

'"I might hire a lawyer instead." 

"-hen you'd better go get one. Time's wasting. That 


c o rcl s s x ci y ou 'n o. t c dg t n g r g . 
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already celled up e lawyer. In fact 
- hree oj. ahem. 'The cheapest one wanted twenty-five dollars 


before he would 

agree to 

see me 

"-veioty-f i 

ve? 51 sske 

id Hoy. 

If he bod a card 

waiting 

for hi 

case—how could 

he possit 

: f pey 

There would be o 


'ay, to 

t o w i r c h i m s c m e 

m o xi e y. 

The te' 

placed collect. 

Collect 

calls ■ 


mordent 


father could never understood much less why his own son v;ould 
heve a su aeons to the dean's office. Seconds passed by while 
he Luout.ht tois over. Tolliver was asking him something, 



"—In fact 

several calls since 

eleven this 

morning. 

All 

of them over 

a pay phone. I 

d on' 

t happen to 

heve any change 

v;ith 

me. I left 

my pipe at home. 

T 

haven't any 

cigarettes. 

You 

smoke don't v 

ou ? " 





"Smoke? Me? No," 

-ou couldn't loan me a Quarter?" 

"Certainly not. You'd better get to the dean's office, 
what—what was this about a lover?" 

'iXi.li.ver snorted. "Someone's been blabbing. You haven't 
heard anything have you?" 

"I told you I didn't know what you're talking about. No, 
l b o ven't heard anytbing." 

uoth started walking up the chute toward the balcony. 

The place was pacsea. All the risers in the balcony-mezzanine 
ores were ±ull. raven the aisles were rather dangerously con— 
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■Dome now Lhe student body had gotten permission from 
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the .athletic department to cover the big three court placing: 
floor with folding chairs. This was a major suspension of 
rules, because everyone know you must not enter on the mirror 
varnished playing floor with anything but stocking feet or 
tennis shoes. 1;ow it was jammed with close rows of chairs and 
street are. sea pupils. 

The seven elected student body officers were already 
m piece on the small stage at the south end of the court. 

Town front center serge was & speaker's dais and s microphone. 

A huge flag of the United States was on one side, an equally 
large Texas flag on the other. Marsha Ccle, the leader of the 
Glee Club, was just stepping up to the microphone. Surprisingly, 
lor the hot afternoon she was dressed in an off— white evening 
gown and wore long white' gloves. She lifted her hands signalling 
the vast audience to arise and began singing The Star Spangled 
Banner. 

cy the time the national anthem was over Roy and Marion 
had squeezed themselves to a fairly spacious standing room spot 
under the elevated score board. 

"Tou shouldn't be here," Roy whispered to Tolliver. "What 
are you going to do if the dean tries to—well, I don't know 
what. V/hat can he do to you? Aren't yon about to graduate?" 
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"Ch, I'm confident I'll graduate. Even if I don't finis 
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''ive me s decree.” 
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isaea a uerm or not—more non-sense from an impractical dreams 
ii0 one b ' s fcbi;t kind of influence. And if he didn't have 

r now how would he ever confrot 
cough stand to twist an enorrroi 


Grover decided it was best to ask no more questions. L 
Tolliver drown in his own folly. Polly was what he seemed 
hell-bent on committing. It seemed his reason—if reason at 
all he n a cl for coming to the meeting was to make fun of the 
Proofings. first, he muttered that Jessup was trying to cop- 
Churchill in stage bearing. "Comic. Ludicrous. Look how 

LJt- s so a tiding two feet behind the lectern. Anyone can see whc 
he's imitating." 

"^h," said Roy. 

"l need a cigarette something awful," said Tolliver, 
oui^ piece is a fire trap, a hicK town. V/ho cares whetb 
jou near anything in a hick town or not? who o res whether 
jgu get ohrown our of a hick town or not? Throw me out? who 
have to grab fast or they'll have ahold of acting but sir str 
!f'ci~ wash. I'm going to have to find s cigarette." 
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eke a piss," seid Tolliver out loud. 
The girl who wss steading e foot in front of bin stiffened her 

, I seid, 'piss'," Marion continued, 
ere you hicks going to do about it, arrest me? You've got 
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cigarette?" 

The boy who was standing beside the girl turned around to 
star at Tolliver. Hoy was mortified. Torn Jessup's mechsnicail 
amplified voice was swelling out across the gymnasium. All 
the feet shuffling, all the whispering—except Tolliver's—had 
stopped. Jessup's deep tones had the crowd hanging on to his 
every syllable.' " . 

"—freedom is threatened," he said. "Our God given free¬ 
dom to inquire, to study, to think, to push back the clouds of 
ignorance and superstition, ail are threatened. Our choice to 
reason and act as responsible, sapient members of the human 
race is threatened. vie must not, we cannot sit on our hands, 
meekly.turning our other cheeks, blinding our eyes, pretending 
that we have seen, hoard, .feed, felt nothing—" 

"A copy. Pure copy of winston ^hurchill," said Tolliver. 
"I ve got to have s cigarette." 

"'“’hi" said the boy standing in front of him. 

"Don't shush me,.Pal," said Tolliver. "Give me s cigaret 
—The elected officers of your student body, my collepge 


have decided we cannot sit on our hands—" Someone down in 
the varnished floor area started clapping. In a moment the 
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building: r ~ seriated with a swell of applause end cheers, Toll- 
iver said, "Damn, I've pot to hunt up soneone who'll loan eg 
a cigarette. So long, Grover, my nodding scqusintance who was never 
c friend, so long, Maybe we'll meet behind bars." He began 
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package of Camels. Hoy sighed with relief. 

"—The honorable Mr. Bales, Hr. Horton Harmon Bales, the 
gentleman occupying position six on the Governor-appointed-panel 
of your board of regents, has not contacted me. His office 
is not answering telephone calls. At his home no one lifts 
the receiver of his unlisaed telephone, even after fifteen rings. 
He will not sign for telegrams. A special messenger service 
could not locate him. Finally, with the aid of a sympathetic 
newspaper reporter—" 

Some ten rows down Tolliver was blowing smoke rings in 
the air, this in spite of the numerous Eo Smoking signs.posted 
about the building. The tall boy was whispering something in 
his ear. Marion flapped his wrist in s gesture of contempt. 

It was a type of hand flip a sensible man dare not make. 

"—He will now place nine chairs on the stage. Bill, you 
and Art bring out the chairs." The vice presdent and secretary 
of the student body arose from their seats and started unfolding 
some chairs which had been, placed .just behind the American flag. 

V.'tails they arranged tta'e'm in a semi-circle behind the main speaker 
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■'or word he held 


Aetvjeen now 


be ready ana waiting at the turn-around. This much he certainly 





time there 


else 
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end if he had 


sorer a mm 


oe 


should attend to. He should rush home and see if he had gotten 
any rail. If he didn't do it between now end tv;o-fifteen it 
would be supper tine before he could check the roll basket by 
the boarding house dieting hell. 

He bed to.pet out of here. mionly he began elbowing his 
way down the risers following very much the same trail Tolliver 
and the tall boy had gouged out a few seconds before. 

"— .now full ’well the dangers of public reaction, the 
emotional overtones of the word 'strike'?—that weapon as yet so 
feared and mistrusted in our state of lex s—" 

Roy had to step on several toes to get to the balcony 
chute, and he made s point of apologizing with much more sincer 
then Tolliver had. In fact he tried to make his gestures and 
attitude as different as he possibly could from the two who 
were opening up a trail ahead of him. 

Still, his exit was slow going, and it was one-thirty- 
three by the time he got out of the gymnasium. The tower clock 
said one-forty-two when he got to the drama building. The 
costume room was open, but all the closets were locked up. 
Several members of the cast had just showed up,_and they were 
wondering how they would get to their costumes. It seemed that 
everyone, including those students hired to take care of the 
ward robe department, were over at the meeting. finally, 
at. one-fifty-three the janitor came end unlocked the closets. 
There w.s b.rely time for the cast to change and dress and 
certainly no time for Soy to dart home and check his mail. 
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cone off, and for members of the drams deportment it looked 
like o stretch of work rather than relaxation. Of course "Pose 
rehearsals would go on (How could fleecy have been so odd-bell 
ts to assume they woulen 1 1a j , one in audition they would-heve• 
to produce endless entertainment. 

.is soon as on actor arrived at the turn-around Olive 
button-holed him and got him fin the know". 

"—Cut on the Ad building steps. -They’re going to pitch- 
tents. All night vigils. V/e 'll have to keep songs and olio 
acts going until at least ten o'clock. That'll be tomorrow an 
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"Moy, have you heard?" she whispered while Jotting down 
names and schedules for talent. "We're going to lose Beulah 


Hoy sensed danger. "Lose?" he asked in a low voice. 

: u- u do you mean?” 

tig break for her. Director of the Magda Cowles vehicle 
now on cour . Magda and ner cast will play here the first v.'esk 
in Roy. I’m sure you've already bought your ticket for it. 
Beulah's flying to Denver to take over as director next week. 
We'll be saying, '1 knew her when'." 

Beulah Astor falling into a director's Job in the real 


>rofessional theater—that ws 


s, indeed, a promotion, but Roy 


still felt uneasy. If she left next week that meant she was 
skipping out before the end of the semester. Men professors 
quit like that because they were drafted, but there.was no reason 
for s woman to be so sudden. The fact was that an obvious dyke 
was leaving town when the crisis'was getting hot. 

Roy did not expect her to show up at the turn-around merely 
to see the c si off to the photographers ? Beulah was not the 
type to volunteer little niceties like that, especially not for 
kiss Sorenson's cost. But Roy 7 would make a note to watch her 
friend, Del Abbol, who would certainly 7 be there. Would a crack sho 
in the authoress's cold'r--serve? 

W trip to the photographer's was always s high point in 
a rehearsal schedule. The results would be -yut up in the 1io¬ 
dines . 
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wa and about her having photographed Eleanor Roosevelt. 

In spite of being rushed everyone was showing up, not 
only on time, but a few seconds early. All were well groomed. 
The cast looked spectacular dressed in its assortment of Arit- 
ish armed services uniforms, evening clothes, nurses uniforms 
and get-ups of fairly authentic front parlor maids. Everyone 
appeared with hair exactly correct, all collars lying flat, bibs 
coats end cresses draping exact...y right. 

Three of the adults would also be photographed, hr. Mekey, 
Miss Sorenson, end, of course, Eel Abbol. Dol end Miss Sorenson 
arrived .unctually, but not overly so, at a half minute before 
two-fifteen. They approached the turn-around from opposite 
directions, end once there came to a rest some twenty paces 
from each other, nevertheless both smiled end nodded cordially' 
to each other. . oth had made complete changes since the improm- 
tu high-noon meeting. They still looked very summerish in light 
colored voils, but both had exchanged their broad brimmed hats 
for little patches of creative straw which had to be hat-pinned 
to their coiffures. Miss Sorenson, who normally wore glasses, 
hod left hors off. Sol, miraculously, was moving quite grace- 
full y w i t k out a c a n e . 

They were to drive down to Dorf's in three cars, Mr. Me- 
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the cur. A Chevrolet bed never been entered with more sex apr-e;. 

Tckay ta ped his hand on the ^bevvy's door and gave a low 
whistle. Hoy thought he was going to wise-crack again, but he 
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-II • vco linoII.37 loaded. The two student cars took off, 
end i-.c^ey, correctly waiting until they were gone, s ved storting 
ii-Ls ov.n car unt±l lest. -.11 six of his psssen ers—yes ? it was 
necessary uo creiii six besides himself into she convertsble—were 
^uuiruii.ig on the not Teacher seats. cheerily, the professor 
addressed them,, "Contact, everybody, we’rr- about to take off." 

But he was not quite ready to take off. First he had to 
reach out and adjust the side-view mirror. It turned out his 
ouju.- wisent W;.s so ho could see to straighcsn his tie rather than 
co reilect rrnfic behind him. Then the tie was hanging to his 
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he said, 'Teu're e bunch of gold plated liars. You need as¬ 
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he was running his battery down. Roy mutt* 


^rec 


11 i & * 


e re coins 


to have to push if you don't watch out." 

"watch out;" ssia ric^sy. "What the hell good would it do 
to watch out?" The word 'bell" was slightly daring for student 
ears, but everyone seemed to understand that in the world of 
the theater the inhabitants often lost their temper. Suddenly, 
the motor coughed. The starter mechanism made clashing noises. 
The Lafayette coughed again, and black smoke began pouring out 
the exhaust. The motor changeo from s series of sputters to 
a high racing roar. The tail pipe began emitting fairly light 
colored gasses, and the cloud of black smoke began to dissapste 
midst the shrubbery lining the turn-around. 


"■■he'w," bree 

thed 

I'-iC A sy as 

he 

let the motor die 

to 

a sens 

able idle. Before 

he 

actually 

set 

the car in motion 

he 

once 

more puttered with 
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tie. At 
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t they were on the 
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"right 


when everyone is ■ feeling so well?" 


said Roy. 
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Clive, the girl with the heavy schedule, had been steal¬ 
ing glances at her wrist wacch. She now eased in a question 
and made it sound casual enough to almost conceal the note of 
foreboding. "You've been to Dorf's before, haven't you?" 

Because he was such a friendly type it was easy to for¬ 
get that McKay had been teaching on the campus only eight months. 
He seemed like an old timer. It was significant that only Olive 
could sense that "he might not be good enough .at local navigation 
to get them to their destination. McKay stammared then said, 

"Uh, yes, I have. Twice, or was it three times? Let's see, 
that old girl has her shop on Charleston, or is it Mobile? 

To tell you the truth, I get lost in that God-awful Old Town. 

It's a rat maze. Why couldn't some civic minded arsonist get 
his match going and wipe the whole thing out?" 

The area they were going to was the original heart of 
the settlement back when Fort Boomer was only a cluster of 
shacks around a cavalry camp. Around nineteen ten an oil 
boom transformed the one—horse vrtowti into avcity. One-man town 
would be more correct. When the gusher blew in an old codger 
named Tate owned almost everything in it. He wanted outrageous 
prices for his frame dwellings and vacant lots. The new crowd 
simply moved the town over a half mile and let him die off 
from an ulcered stomach. So Old Town was now a little pocket 
of blind alleys on the edge of the real city. Some people 
thought its illogical street plan was arty. They formed a 
society to preserve most of the buildings as historical land 
marks. Today Dorf's was housed in half of a gingerbread mansion 

for his mother. A restaurant featuring Mexican 


that Tate built 
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food was in the other half. Both business firms had remodeled 
to fit their line of work. Dorf’s had stripped off some of 
the gingerbread and turned half of the front porch into a waiting 
room. The restaurant people had modified their portion of the 
porch into a terrace thirty feet wide and had set up umbrella 
covered tables for out door dining. The whole thing was over¬ 
shadowed by a multi-purpose five floor building stancing across the nar¬ 
row street. Its owners had been a ble to out maneuver the his¬ 
torical society. 

Getting to the edge of Old Town was easy. The cavalry 
camp had been converted into a large park, nowadays a god-send 
to the crowded tenderloin district. Four wide boulevards cut 
across from distant parts of tbe city to connect with its four 
corners. Soon Mc^ay and his white ghost were speeding along 
one side of the park, and he was now faced with choosing the 
right side street to enter Old Town and get to Dorf’s. 

"How about that one? Isn't that the little hole we 
duck into?" he said. 

Clive was too eager to volunteer directions. Tb t girl 
did not have the sixth sense which warns you that it's better 
to let someone else make an error than correct him. "Ho, no," 
she said. "One more block." 

"How do you know?" asked McRay peevishly, and Clive told 
him the land mark was the big elm tree. "Elm?" he asked. "Isn't 
that fluff of leaves right ahead of us an elm?" Olive replied 
it was an oak, the elm was one more block down. 

"To hell, it's an oak," said Mc^ay. "It can't be an oak. 

Hold your breath. 


We're turning in here." 
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The street he turned into would better have been celled 
an alley. Technically it was a two way thoroughfare, but to 
make it so you had to forget your ideas of spaciousness and be 
able to drive with your right wheels no more than two inches 
from the curb. It wouldn't do to meet a truck. 

1 hey were in the bowels of the multi-purpose five—storv 
building. From the park this structure looked as though it 
were ^ solio unit, but in reality it was divided into three 
parts Joined together with overhead passage ways. The little 
street they had turned into was a pick—up—and—delivery path 
the various xirms occupying the three units. Here the 

Wc.lls were set back from the curb by only a foot—and—§—half 
wide sidewalk. That and the narrowness of the street gave an 
overall effect of a deep gorge in perpetual shade. In fact, 
within seventy feet of the parkside street you passed under one 
of the connecting arcades and found yourself headed into a shad¬ 
owy brick wall. Seemingly, you were at a dead end. 

McKay braked the convertable to a complete stop, scratched 
his head, straightened his tie, and took off his sun glasses. 
After five seconds of peering into the gloom he said, "Aha, 
all is not lost. They haven't trapped us yet. Do I not see 
an opening, two. of them in fact? One to the right, and one to 
the left?" 

Indeed, the brick wall ahead of them was not the end of 
the thoroughfare. It was merely the Joint of a "T". You could 
go either to the right or the left, in both directions passing 
under other overhanging arcades. 

Olive seemed to be hesitant, and no one else knew what to 
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do. McKay was about to turn right when Clive, pinching her 
lower lip with her fingers, spoke up. "I think we go left." 
McKay wanted to know what made her think so. "Last year," she 
said, "when Dr. Overstreet was here he and the cast of Twelfth 
Light got lost some where down here. I wasn't along, but I 
heard about it. I'think you turn left." 

But McKay pointed out that they must have, due to his 
admitted rashness, turned a block too soon. That meant Dorf's 
lay still further to the right. Olive said, "Well, I don't know. 
But I remember hearing something about a dead-end." 

In a fit of gallantry McKay gave in and said, "Alright, 
young lady, we'll go left." So, they passed under the left-hand 
a-rcade and found themselves in a very tight, dimly lit cul-de- 
sac. It was the deadest of dead-ends. Looking five floors up 
passed a set of walls that seemed little more than a wide shaft 
you could see the brilliance of an April .sky. But down on the 
asphalt covered earth you saw only ominous looking obstructions. 

Quickly, McKay braked to a stop, and everyone looked to 
see where they were. Not more than eighteen inches ahead of 
the Lafayette's grille was the silvery side of an armored car. 

It was backed up to a concrete, frsmed doorway. Above the door¬ 
way was a small watt bulb attached to the end of an electrical 
fixture that looked like the curve of a shepherd's crook. It lit 
up a small sign that said, "Foster's Drugs—Warehouse Entrance". 

Immediately on seeing the armored car Roy knew what they 
had bumbled into, at least he knew what part of it was. It 
left him flustered. He did not know how Larry Thorpe would 
re-act, but anyone else ag^essive enough to carry a gun would 
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snigger at the sight of a teen-age actor dressed up as an HAif 
pilot. Neither would they take kindly toward a theatrical 
troop lost in a silly-looking car. 

However, as soon as he saw the whole situation he felt an 
uneasiness more sinister than Just embarrassment. First, the 
Farnsworth crew was not delivering sacks of money. They were 
delivering pasteboard cartons. Small ones about the size of 
a pound of butter. There seemed to be only a half dozen of them, 
and a man with a broad back and banana-sized fingers had them 
all stacked in the curve of one arm. Such little packages as 
that one usually sent through.the mail. -Lf an armed"guard was 
delivering them they could only be narcotics. 

In a flash he saw several other things too. Yes, Larry 
Thorpe was still s member of the crew. He was standing with 
drawn, upward pointing pistol, at his usual place to the right 
of the door. Over on the left was another vaguely familiar fare. It 

was one of those 'employees who had come and gone with the Farnsworth 
people. Roy could not remember if he was the last replacement 
he had seen on the three-man crew or the next to the last. Who¬ 
ever he was he was now back. 

The boss of the gang was what really upset Roy. The well- 
built, ex-policeman type who had always driven the car before 
was not the one carrying the little packages from the heavy 
doors over the back bumper. He was Just as well-built, and Just 
as typically an ex-policeman.. He'was "John". 

. Roy did not knpw how his own face looked. Probably it was 
a complete give away of his entire life's secrets. But John's 
countenance showed not the slightest trace of recognition and 
certainly none of discomfiture. He gave one look at the intrud— 


ers then calmj.y picked up the last little package and nestled 
it along with the others in the curve of his arm. Obviously, 
he aio not consider the intruders threatening enough even to 
bother with keeping his bundle out of their reach. Casually, 
he ambled over to the Lafayette. He wss going to take his time 
as he looked it over. McKay was showing signs of exasperation 
and was looking around for a way to get out. There was only one 
wo|y, straight back, but uohn, loosely cuddling his packages, 
parked himself right by the back bumper and showed no signs 
whatever that he might step aside and let the cast of A Rose 
Grows on the White Cliffs of Dover retreat. 

He kicked at the back license plate. "You got one screw 
all.the way out. The other one's half out. Letts'see, you got 
a little doo-dad that says ‘Fifth Avenue Fore?. That ain't around 
here. And this thing's a Lafayette'. Not a Ford at all. Where'd 
you get this heap?." 

ns McKay tried to match John's aplomb Hoy glanced over 
at Larry. His partner had lowered his pistol a good twenty 
degrees and had taken a step toward the car full of actors. But 
Larry, rather than meet Roy's eyes, was looking at the pavement. 

"How do we get to Dorf's?" said McKay. 

"You ain't from around here, are you?" replied John. 

"We made the wrong turn. If you'll step only a half pace 
to your left we can be out and on our way." 

Is this car paid for.''" said John standing in exactly the 
same place. 

McKay blew out his breath and ran his hand over his hair. 

of us to end up in this place, and I apologize. Do you 
mind if we back out and get on our way?" 
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John, heard him, of course, but did not act like it. With 
an expressionless face he lifted his large right legoand kicked 
at the Lafayette's tail pipe. With this one movement he made 
the thing jiggle .as though.it were about to fell off. He kept 
kicking at it. With each blow you expected it to come unscrewed 
and drop with a clatter to the pavement. McKay huffed and 
bent forward to press his whole body down on the starter. He 
looked like a man who had made up his mind to call a bluff. 

If John was going to keep standing where he was he was going to 
get run over. 

The only thing wrong was the Lafayette did not start. 

The motor showed no more signs of touching off than it did in 
the turn-around. Soon the smell of gasoline permeated Foster's 
shipping entrance. John began to grin with delight. The sit¬ 
uation was so delicious that he stopped sbusing the tail pipe 
and came around the car to stand at McKay's door. With a devil¬ 
ish smile on his face he put both hands on the window frame and 
leaned over the professor's shoulder. His little half-closed 
eyes surveyed the instrument panel. 

"Flooded it, haven't you?" he said. 

McKay blew up. "This is a free country. I can flood 
my automobile if I want to. You can also stand behind my car 
if you chose to do so. But you'll get horribly mangled in the 
process." 

"Well, I ain't behind your car any more," said John. 

"Get your hands off of my window.," said Mc-^ay. Apparently 
the country was no longer so free. But John ignored his order. 

"You ain't got your key on, tuve you?" he said. 
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McKay had .more trouble breathing as he flipped the key on. 
Still his aut.omobile did not start, and it ..also sounded as though 
the battery were getting weak. 

"loor board it," said John. "Naw, not half-annie. All 
the way down. Heck fire, can't you put your foot all the way 
down? His half-cleansed language shocked the girls. 

"I'll do whatever I want to with my foot," said McKay 
slamming it ell the way down to the rubber mat. The car started. 
The engine coughed, then roared. The tail pipe, clattering, be¬ 
gan laying a smoke screen. McKay threw the shift into reverse, and 
they shot backwards in a half circle. He now bad his cast back 
on the shank of the "T". Like a race course driver fighting 
for a win he shifted and took the right-hand branch of the "T". 

With the tail pipe vibrating they sipped under another arcade 
and in a second were out in the bright light of a little side 
street. Before them stood the re-vamped Tate mansion. 

"whew," said McKay as he found a place to park directly 
under an awning shading Dorf's reception room window. Roy thought 
for a moment he was going to assume the position of Buddha and 
go into a yoga trance. But he seemed to get over his spell of 
frustration merely by blowing out his breath with force three 
times. Thus restored to good humor he smiled to everybody and 
announced that they were there. 

The other two cars, now empty, were parked a hundred 
feet or so away. Clearly they had left the space by the window 
for the departmental head, probably oecause they suspected he 
would get lost and be flustered when he arrived. They glimpsed 
Lena Dorf peeking through the window. A split second later 
her front door opened, and there she stood looking them over. 
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"No need to ask if you got lost," she said. "Just happy 
you are here." 

Lena Dorf—Roy had no idea if she were "Miss" or "Mrs."— 
did not look as he had imagined her. Frankly, he had expected 
a raw boned, rather sexless woman, whose youth was just begin¬ 
ning to fade, and who would certainly have a polished sales manner. 

Lena was a short, sixty-ish, dried-up twig. But you would 
not notice the dried-up part at first. Her quick, flitting move¬ 
ments would catch your eye before that. It was surprising to 
see how suddenly this little thing swung open her heavy front 
door and got her palms expectantly rubbing together. Her expen¬ 
sive looking silk dress was a delicate shade of purplish brown.. 

Of course, she wore a pince nez with a fine gold chain draped 
from its frame to some anchor hidden in the depths of her gor¬ 
geous curls. 

But there was something lacking about her sales manner. 
Apparently she had tried to master a pose of smooth graciousness, 
but it didn't fit her. By nature she was high-strung and snippy, 
and as old age approached more and more of the waspishness showed 
through. You could also detect an element of impatient arrogance. 
As a subject you probably wouldn't hold up to the great ones 
she had captured in the past. Now she was hell-bent on rushing 
MeRay and the rest of the cast inside, and MeRay was letting 
her do it. 

"Hello, Lens dear," he said as she drug him across her 
polished threshold. while she was trying to push him into 
her reception room he bent to kiss her cheek. Briefly, she paused 
to let him peck at it. Extravagant greetings were all right 
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from members of the theatrical world, but dwadling over them 
was not. Grabbing the elbow of his coat she settled him in 
a gold brocade chair. Then remembering her sales lessons she 
smiled at the rest of the cast, said, "My lands, you're really 
dressed up, aren't you?", and motioned for them to find seats 
on other Trecnh styled pieces of furniture in her 'white paneled 
waiting room. Then she quickly looked each one over to see if 
oherr clothes and make-up would do. All the time she was talkins. 

"My lands, I've had to re-arrange my whole day to fit you 
people in. The Farley Mitchells, their adopted daughter. I've 
even had to put off Dr. Schein's secretary a half hour." Clearly, 
she was a name dropper. The name Farley Mitchell rung a bell 
in Hoy's memory— oh yes, the politican the Morris's knew. The 
mention of Schein ’*s secretary made him wonder just which side 
of uhe political fence this 'woman would be on. The conservative 
Farley Mitchell's were not likely to be hob-nobbing with the 
Schein crowo. juut it seemed Tens could take them all in, no 
matrer wnich side of the fence they were on. This point of 
view was reflected in her comments on the .crisis. 

"That fool Jessup. A strike. That green kid is trying 
to call a strike. Strike my eye. That little upstart doesn't 
know what the word means. Ee'll just tear up everything. Oh, 
don t get me started on that, i can't stand suckers... A.nd that's 
just what Those fool students will be. Well. Tet's get goinm 
with these photographs. Bov; then. I've already got your names, 
and i'll call you in when your scheduled. There's a nice patio 
out back. It belongs to me, not that noisy crowd next door. 

You may wait out there if you get restless, but don't, whatever 
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you do, run off. Oswald, honey, don't let them run off." 

The professor assured her he would keep them under control, 
but she replied, "That's what you say, but I don't know about 
you. Imagine a theater man careless with appointments." 

Then she disappeared through a door, and as she did so 
they got a glimpse of her generous sized studio beyond. It 
seemed to be lined with seemless white paper on all sides. An 
overhead track for moveable spotlights dominated the ceiling. 
Dismembered furnishings were scattered about—a wrought iron 
balcony which sat on the floor, a bannister that began and ended 
no where, and more heavily brocaded French furniture. They also 
saw where some of the other two car loads of their cast were. 

Dol was already under a spot light waiting for the grand mistress 
to snap the shutter. Miss Sorenson was carefully checking her 
dress-. It seemed that Miss a Abb pi was to.be photographed-.tapping 
a cigarette, a plain white one not in a holder. She certainly 
looked sophistoceted. 

"Dol baby ought to have a holder," said MeNay. 

Lena cought the remark, the pun and all, and turned in 
the doorway to answer him. "No. No cigarette holders. Not 
at Dorf's. They're a vulgar cliche." 

ifnen she had closed the door everyone began looking around 
the room. It was a room worth looking at even if you had 
seen it before. The plush carpet, the severe white walls, 
the lead glass windows that beveled into prisms at the edges, 
the green awning that filtered and softened the hot afternoon 
sun, all this was different from the University. Here you 
were in the atmosphere of someone already arrived, not plunked 
down in a fakey stage setting designed to show students what 


the great world had produced. 'The numerous excitements of the 
day seemed insignificant. Here was something more important, 
the lair of a nationally recognized creative artist. 

You would expect a photographer's reception room to have 
a generous display of his wares. Lena Dorf did have a disnlav. 
but not a generous one. On the white panel directly opposite 
the lead glass window hung a modestly framed eight by ten photo¬ 
graph. It was a brown tinted close-up of Mrs. Roosevelt wearing 
a coal miner's forehead light. A small smudge, perhaps coal 
dust, streaked one of her cheeks. A dark background glistened 
with a texture that could be the sides of a coal mine. In 
the whole room not another photograph, painting nor wall plaque 
competed with the importance of this one hanging. There were 
gust the white walls, the fascinating light from the window, 
the mysterious hues of the carpet, the feel of the antique 
brocade to attract your atention. It was enough. The sparseness 
of the furnishings accented the importance of the few details. 

You wanted to examine each object closely. 

But Roy could not forget the events of the day. "Where's 
the patio?" he asked. "I feel like I need to move around." 

At once McKay uncrossed his legs, popoea up from the 
Louis Quinze and said, "Out back. I'll show you." 

Roy felt embarrassed. Professors rarely offered to do 
little favors for students. The others present would certainly 
notice it too and would wonder why the Grover kid was being 
singled.out. 

Perhaps some of the others did notice and wonder, but Olive 
did not. Immediately she too popped up and said, "Ditto about 
needing to move around. I'll go with you." 
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McKay actually frowned at this, but his furrowed brow 
was wasted on the usually perceptive Olive. She talked glibbly 
about the coning strike as she, MeKay. and Roy filed out into 
the hall. 

"I think Miss Dorf is right," she said. "'We'd better not 
count on striking. Something will happen to stop it. However, 
we shouldn't be bluffed out too soon." 

In the hall were more white panels and a slightly denser 
display of photographs. Before you reached the heavy Spanish 
style door in the back you passed by two carefully lit eight- 
by-tens. One was of an old Indian woman, her face a net work 
of wrinkles, each one accented with sidelighting. The other 
was a stark candid type photograph. It was a waist-high 
close-up of a little girl in pitiful rags. She stood before 
a rusted corrugated iron wall. One eye was swollen and black. 

Lena might not care for strikes, but she had an eye for social 
problems. 

Passed the Spanish door was a patio. Although its drip¬ 
ping fountain gave the illusion of repose and coolness, the whole 
thing was really too small and crowded to fit in with the high 
walls on three sides of it. Something like twenty—by—twenty 
feet you had the feeling you were walking into an outdoor 
bathroom, not a palm lined living room. The fourth wall was 
not really open either. Someone, probably Lena, had built an 
eight foot adobe fence there. Beyond it you could hear the 
clattering of dishes. If the wall weren't there you probably would 
be seeing the garbage cans of the Mexican restaurant. There 
was no gate leading to any street beyond. You felt slightly 


trapped. 


Some more members of the cast were there, the policeman, 
the two scrub women, and the ambulance crew. All were crowded on to 
the little benches framing the fountain. Space was so scarce 
that palm fronds from the side plantings draped between them or 
over their shoulders. Everyone waved to McKay, and soon they 
were joking about his getting lost. The professor stuck close 
to Roy and at the first opportunitj?- whispered to him, "The priv¬ 
acy of a gold fish back here. Let's find some where else. May¬ 
be the old gal has got a can some where." 

Again Roy was embarrassed. Mc lv ay was trying t o talk to 
him about something. It might be something indelicare, such as 
the mess Marion Tolliver was into, whatever that mess was Roy would 
just as soon stay out of it. ^e was prepared to deny knowing 
that sexual instincts of.any nature existed rather than stick 
his foot into this problem. Any way, he did not want to talk 
with McKay. Too much of a fashion plate. If you ducked into 
a corner with him everyone would suspect the worst. 

The cast, of course, babbled about the student meeting and 
the looming strike. Someone had also heard the rumor that Beulah 
Astor was to leave. They asked Mc^ay for the straight poop. 
Impatiently, he claimed he knew nothing. At once Olive spoke 
up to tell what she had heard, the sensational news that their 
own Beulah was to direct Magda Cowles. 

while she was telling it Mc-^sy again nudged Roy. "Ill 
bet there's a men's can over in that Mexican joint. Let's in¬ 
vestigate ." 

It was more of a command than a suggestion. It was hard 
to refuse. But it would put Roy where he did not want to be, 
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in a rest room with a man who was a tiny bit obvious. It was 
doubly embarrassing because the two of them were separated 
by the social line dividing student and faculty member. Ko one 
crossed the line except for important reasons. Taking a pee 
was not any where near important enough. In every building on 
the campus there were doors marked "Men's" or "Ladies' Faculty 
Lounge". At no time did a professor go into an ordinary student 
rest room. McKay, however, seemed impatient with this nicety. 

On the other hand he didn't act like a.man on.the make but 
like he had something important to tell. Roy was getting appre¬ 
hensive as to what that something might be. He'd better play along. 

"Come on," whispered McKay. "We can go back through the 
hall if that fool Clive will leave us alone." 

Elaborately he looked at his wrist watch then headed toward 
the Spanish door.as though there were something.inside he had 
forgotten to do. After a moment Roy followed him. Inside the 
hall Miss Sorenson burton-holed Mc-^ay.' "I think her lighting 
is terrible," she whispered. "We're all going to look like 

I 

starving bread-liners. Can't you put in ..a ' suggestion?" • " 

"Hot me. Honey," said McKay. Again he looked at his 
watch and headed for the front door as though there were some¬ 
thing urgent, this time on the street, 'that .he must perform.. Roy 
: followed -him. 

Cut in the sunlit street Oswald McKay seemed undecided 
what to do. Instead of advancing toward the restaurant end 
of the building he Just stood on the sidewalk and looked at 
the awning covered tables. As he looked he straightened his 
tie. Since it was an off hour in the afternoon the Mexican 
place had only two customers. One was an average looking woman 
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dressed neatly, thirty-ish. She sat at a corner table near 
the terrace wall. Diagonally opposite her in the corner by 
the sidewalk sat a worker type man, also thirty-ish. He had 
tucked the restaurant's blue and yellow napkin in the V of his 
khaki shirt and was washing down a taco with a glass of beer. 

The woman fingered her napkin where it was placed in her lap 
and daintily sipped at a pale green soda. The two never looked 
at each other. 

"We ought to push them together some way," said McKay 
without making any attempt to find a restroom. He also re¬ 
marked that the five story multi-purpose building was so ugly 
they should plant vines to cover it up. And as for the Tate 
mansion someone should set a match to it. Impulsively he said, 
"How's your folks?'" 

"Folks?" said Roy. He wanted to add that he hadn't come 
out to talk about his parents, but on second thought he decided 
that would be better than taking a pee in the same urinal as 
the head of his department. 

"Your mama and papa don't live around here, do they? 

Some where in Oklahoma, isn't it?" 

Roy was a little surprised that Mc^ay had looked up his 
home address, but he said, "Yes, they do live up there, and they 
don't know a thing about the theater. They think I'm crazy 
to want to act." 

"Well, yes," said McKay. "You didn't get a chance to go 
home, I mean to your boarding bouse, or wherever you live, did 
you?'" 

"Go home?" 

"I mean at lunch." 
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Roy got nervous. What might be in his mail was what he 
did not want to face. Certainly he didn't want to discuss it 
with one of his professors. The dean, a man removed from his 
daily lessons, would be problematic enough. McKay might be 
acting like a friendly person, but the fact remained he was 
in a position of authority. That topic, the one he didn't want 
to mention, should not be discussed unless it was absolutely 
necessary, woy was convinced it would not be necessary, not 
even with the dean. After all, no one had anything on him. 

However, there was one minor little point. "John" had 
re—emerged in his life. But John was far removed from the 
university crowd. Keep quiet about him and no official at the 
university could pin a thing on him. He must de-rail McKay 
some way, Dlot out this topic that he seemed hell-bent on bring¬ 
ing up. 

"I often leave off the noon meal," he lied. "Uh, I can't 
remember. Uh, yes, I think I ate lunch." This was ridiculous. 

A terribly amateurish lie. As he stuttered it out he knew 
perfectly well McKay would not believe him. The man would 
probably laugh at him. 

But McKay only fidgeted with his hair and said, "I see." 
What on earth did he see? Roy looked him over closely for tell¬ 
tale clues on his face. 

Impulsively McKay said, "I think you're going to get a 
post card. In fact I know you're going to get a post card. 

Dr. Rugger called me into his office this morning and showed 
me a list he had made out. Uh, it's a damn fool list. I don't 
want you to get scared. But you were on the list, and I know 
you're going to have to go in and see him. What I mean is— 
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I'm wondering about your parents. Would they stand by you, 
if—if something came up?" 

Roy turned pale. 'Why on earth would his parents have to 
be brought in on this? "Nobody's going to write to my parents, 
are they?" he said. McKay must be an alarmist. Since he was 
entirely innocent—almost—there was no chance his parents would 
hear about this. Almost no chance. 

McKay's voice softened. It softened a little too much. 

1‘his man was treating Roy like a child. why didn't he mind 
his own business. If the dean was going to call him into the 
office there was no need for the professor to warn him. "- L hey 
might try to scare you. That's what I'm worried about. You 
damn kids are just putty in a smart man's hands. You're so 
gullible, 'what I'm trying to tell you is, I think you ought to 
get a lawyer. Look here. I don't know this man personally, 
but I do know he's a lawyer here in town who's given the univer¬ 
sity some trouble, kept them from walking over hog wild—well, 
any way, here's this man's address—" 

McKay held out a slip of paper, a page torn from a scratch 
pad. He must have written down the address before they ever met 
at the turn around. It said "Donald Sprague" and had a telephone 
number. 

"I haven't got any money," said Roy. 

McKay said he realized all that. "But if you're really in 
trouble lawyers will usually see you at least once even if you 
are broke. Whet I'm wondering about is your parents. Would 
they help you out? Meyoe they would pay for a lawyer bill. 

I mean I don't think you ought to gc up to that dean's office 
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without being wised up. You don't realize how they are goine; 
to lead you into little traps. A kid your age just can't stand 
up to it." 

Hoy was dumbfounded. All he knew to do was ’shout his 
complete innocence. That's the line he should have taken from 
the first. "I don't know what you're talking about, I haven't 
done anything. I mean I haven t done anything wrong." 

"I know you haven't. But they might try to take you out 
of the play. I wouldn't want that to happen. This .ruddy—bloody 
play contest has been trouble enough already ‘without h • vin._; to 
change actors in mid-str-am—" 

Roy's consternation deepened. How could they take him 
out of the play? Again he declaimed his innocence. He almost 
screamed it. "I haven't done any thing. I'm not a fool like 
Tolliver. I tevent got mixed up with the wrong crowd. They 
can't do anything to me." 

Mc^ay said, "fine, fine. I'm sorry 1 brought this up. 
i stepped out of hand wnen I did. iiut would you. please just 
callup that man Sprague in case the going gets rough. Maybe 
you ought to call him up tonight. That number's supposed to 
ring in two places, his office and his . apartment. He lives 
in an apartment," he added with a touch of emphasis in his voice. 

Roy understood the emphasis and wished he didn't. The 
lawyer was probably single, living in an apartment and devoting 
his life to the ..world's shady angLes, Why must he get mixed up 
with such a person? 

McKay was rambling on some more. This man talked too much. 


"—I'd like to give you some tips about traps you might fall 
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into. But I might make things worse if I did, and the wife 
is trying to nurse the baby over a cold. I'm sorry I really 
could not see you tonight. That's why I'd like to mention that 
lawyer again. You'll at least give him a ring, won't you?" 

All sorts of things were throwing Roy off balnace. He 
had not imagined what kind of private life McKay might lead, 
buo the mention of a wife and baby surprised him. Perhaps the 
surprise showed in his face, but by now he was getting back a 
little self control. If he was innocent, it was bad business to 
scream about it, and from now on, either with Mc xi ay or the Dean, 
he would be calm. "Thank you for your advice," he said. "You 
must have gone to a lot of trouble on my account. Tha.-k you." 

"Yes," said Mc^ay blankly. The 4 yes' might have meant 
anything. "Yes. Row then Lena is probably screaming that I've 
let a member of the cast run off. Let's get back inside. Sorry 
to have frightened you. I'm sure everything will work out 
fine." 

During Roy's sitting Lena Dorf complained he was smiling 
like a jack-o-lantern. "How can I get character from your 
face if you're going to warp it out of shape? Be natural." 

It was difficult for Roy to be natural at least so -^ena 
could recognize it as such. When he relaxed his smile she 
complained he looked frightened. "What's the matter with you?" 

"Concentrate," Miss ^orenson suggested from the side of 
the ail—white studio. "Get in character." 

when all were photographed and the cast was filing out 
the front door McKay discovered he had misplaced his car keys. 

"Ozzie, you ought to carry a purse," Lena said bluntly. 
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women don t loose half as many things in purses as men do in 
their pockets." 

miraculously someone found McKay’s keys dropped at the 
curb about where he and Roy had been standing. Lena wanted 
to know how on earth they had gotten there. 

At last Roy was deposited in front of his boarding house. 
Ihe afternoon was past its peak. Within an hour supper would 
be served, soon after that rehearsals. It was a crowded day. 

■The post card was waiting for Roy in the box by the living room 
door where the landlady dumped all the mail. His-card was the 
o^-ly thing left. f rom the .noon time delivery. It was lying 
with the message side up. Ho telling how many boys in the house 
had read it. 

Yes, Roy was commanded to be at the dean's office tomorrow 
at eleven o'clock. Probably the dean's secretary had looked up 
his schedule of classes and put him down for interview at his 
first free hour. 

Upstairs Roy was to encounter another unpleassntry. 

Marion Tolliver was waiting for him in his room. Tolliver was 
now cleaned up, freshly shaved with hair combed. Again he was 
the old, over-dressed Tolliver, the mis-fit set apart and, he 
hoped, above the other students. He wore a snotless white shirt 
and a light pink summer tie and puffed on a meerschaum pine. 

ne was casually making small talk with Roy's roommate 
and at once broke off to say, almost flippantly, "Hello, old 
man. You're late for the appointment." 

It would do no good to speak up and say there had been 
no appointment. Grover let Tolliver lead him downstairs as 
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though they were going out some where. But as soon 'as they 
were on the sidewalk and out of sight of the boarding house 
windows Marion stopped and said, "Did you see your card? 

You got one, didn't you?" 

Roy realized it would serve no purpose to try to conceal 
this fact from Tolliver nor anyone else. What he needed now, 
if he were going to triumph in tomorrow's interview, was infor¬ 
mation. 

"Of course," he said. "You saw it in the box. So what? 
"If the dean wants to see me that doesn't mean I'm getting 
booted out of school." 

Tolliver smirked. His pose was that of one who had far 
greater experience in life than Grover. Calmly he puffed on 
his pipe end said. "Have it your own way. What I wanted to 
do was ask you a favor. I'm joining the Navy. I leave tomorrow 
morning. You know I have this very valuable record colle ction, 
the originals of early operas. I haven't any where to ship them 
Could I get you to keep them for just a month, something like 
a month, and I'll write you and arrange for you to ship them 
some where—" 

"Record collection?" Roy was disturbed. He did not want 
to hear about a record collection. Above all he did not want 
to get stuck with keeping a large amount of crated-up material 
in his small room. "What happened with the dean? You did go 
to the dean's office, didn't you? Was he mad because you were 
late? What did he ask yo u? What's this ail about?" 

Tolliver took the pipe out of his mouth and, with arched 
eyebrows, said, "My dear fellow, you know what it's all about. 
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I once slept with a Han. Yes, a man. You slept with him too. 

His name was 'John'. I slept with him a week after you did. 

The same hotel room, number four-oh-six in the Palace. He said 
be had 'entertained' you, and you were a stuffy little prig. 

Mayoe he said 'prick'. I don't remember which word he used." 

Roy tried to keep expression out of his face. "John?" 
he said. "I don't know anyone named John." 

"Have it your way. About the records. I'm sorry, I won't 
be able to pay you anything for keeping them, that is not in 
advance. It so happens I'm all out of money now. I know it's 
going to crowd you, but I just now asked your roommate, told 
him I was joining the service. He talked like it would be all 
right to leave my boxes of records on one side of your room." 

"Well, maybe it's all right with him, but it's not.all 
right with me. You've got so much stuff it'll fill up half 

i 

the room. The landlady won t put up with it." 

"Hot even for a man going into the service?" 

Soy paused to think things over. He did not want to be 
unreasonable, and he wanted more information. "Did this John 
person you mentioned blab to the dean?" he asked. 

"Ho, it was the hotel dick. The room was bugged." 

"^ugged?'" 

"a microphone, probably behind the picture over the head- 
board," said Tolliver. "The dean played part of the recording." 

"Oh," said Roy. He bit his lip as he thought this over. 

It looked like he was, indeed, treading in ouicksand. He had 
betcer be careful how he trusted anyone. Slowly he began walking 
down me sidewalk asking Tolliver innocent questions, trying 
not to make him mad* trying to draw information out of him. 
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He learned that the dean had played only a half minute or so 
of the recording made by means of the microphone. That half 
minute had contained some dirty words, phrases usually known 
only to gay people. The dean had produced only the recording, 
not the testimony of any hotel detective, no declaration from 
"John", nor from anyone else. Roy decided Tolliver had been a 
fool. Those dirty words ripping through the sterilized air of 
the dean's office had scared him into joining the service. 

"To you know John's real name?" 

Marion avoided a direct answer but went on prattling that 
the navy ’was not so 'bad. "A smart man can make out any where." 

"Have you seen John since then?" 

Again Tolliver side-stepped answering. "Oh, John is all 
right. Actually in the service you won't have anything to worry 
about. Three meals a day. A place to sleep. The smart ones 
stay away from bullets." 

By careful prying Roy finally learned that there was more 
to Marion's troubles than the queer business. By probing like 
a surgeon he found our the dean had jumped the tall fellow about 
narcotics. He got only incomplete snatches of the story, but 
this much came out. Someone had sold 'Marion ■ .a reefer... _ Roy q&u 1 d 
not learn who sold it nor if the pusher had entered his life 
before or since. But five minutes after this particular sale 
he had been arrested. The cop took him to police headquarters. 
"But that was as far as the flat-foot got. A lawyer sprung me." 

"Who was the lawyer?" 

"Oh, everyone knows about Spraguey boy. Sprague is always 
giving the university fits. 


Every time they start to throw 
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someone out Donald boy pops up and stops them. Sprague was' the 
one who told me about joining the navy. He knew the univer¬ 
sity had a policy—join the service and it won't show on your 
record as expelled. If you join in mid-term they'll even give 
you credit xor the whole semester's work. So when I "signed for 
the Navy this corning I knew I was fixing it so I'd get a diploma in 
-June. I was already under the protection of Uncle oam when 
I walked into the dean's office this afternoon. There wasn't 
anything he could do to me.” 

''You mean Sprague wasn't with you when you went into the 
dean's office." 

"Oh Sprague had given me this advice a long time ago. I 
didn't need to hire him again. Sprague is expensive. By the 
way, I'm broke. I've got two cents in my pocket. When I show 
up at the recruiting office tomorrow morning at seven I can 
demand a breakfast, but I'd like to eat a bite or two between 
now and then. lou couldn't furnish a meal for a buddy goina 
into the service, could you?" 

Hoy thought a moment before he answered. Time was so 
short. Within minutes they'd be serving supper at the boarding 
house. After that were rehearsals. Then there was this busi¬ 
ness of the student meeting, but of course he would have to 
pass that up. Still it would be going on while the cast was 
working on their parts in the auditorium. All this activity 
made the day seem so crowded. Besides all this it now looked 
like he was going to have to find time to do some other things, 
some .little things that he would have to nudge into his schedule 
some way. Did he even have time to count the change in his pocket 
ana see if he .had enough to spare Tolliver a meal? 


iie felt sorry for ‘Tolliver, and it was true be was going 
into the service. The nan was such an idiot, a born idiot* or 
he would not have been stupid enough to get nixed up in narcotics. 
How could he ever expect to stay out of trouble if he were 
queering it and smoking reefers at the same time. And he had 
impulsively joined up in order to duck out of the whole thing. And 
when his hour was at its worst he had not had sense enough to 
consult a lawyer. 

well, Roy told himself, he was nifferent. Roy Grover was not 
mixed up with narcotics. He was not going to get mixed up with 
narcotics. He was not going to get frightened. Above all he 
was not going to join the wavy nor any other branch of the ser¬ 
vice . 

The service was a prison, a prison without bars. And like 
the barred kind the worst part about it was the other in-mates 
jailed along with you. They would sense you weren't their 
kind, then they'd start jeering you, feed you practical jokes, 
lay for you in chow lines, beat you up. 

Poor Tolliver. Couldn't he see they'd guess he was-a mis¬ 
fit at once? 

-“iiVsn a hamburger would taste good," Mgpj.on was saying. 

It sounded so funny, Tolliver begging in correct standard stage 
diction. "A.s you Know I-wasn't under full sail even by lunch 
time today. I'm sure I didn't have breakfast this morning, 
and I can't remember what I had last night;. But I'm cleaned 
up now. Respectable. I always try to look respectable. I'd 
even appreciate it if you'd go to the restaurant with me and 
keep me company. Tomorrow, remember, you'll be rid of 
be in the service." 


me. 


I'll 
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Since time was running out Roy quickly made a decision. 

"I'll tell you what. You eat here at the boarding house with 
me. And while we're inside we'll ask the landlady if she can 
keep your phonograph records under the house." 

This didn't satisfy Tolliver at all. While a minute ago 
he had stated a hamburger would be good the actual offer of a 
boarding house meal brought a different response. "I told you 
I was going into the service in the morning. I told you I would 
pay you back for all expenses within a month. Surely at least 
a second class restaurant, such as Scarborough's—" 

"I can't. I can't loan any money. I've promised myself 

that." 

"—Or the Tripple X—" 

"No." 

"Very well," he said. "Very well about the meal. But 
'under the house' won't do as a place forgrecords. I have told 
you they are antique records. All you have to do is look at the 
foundation and see there's no more than two feet of space verti¬ 
cally. Much of it is less than that. To get my crates in there 
I'd have to crawl on my belly even if I could force them in 
at all. There'd be nothing but those lattice frames to protect 
the area from whatever might blow, slither or seep under the house. 
No, I won't hear to it. Not my phonograph records." 

Roy foolishly pointed out that this was war. "Just think 
what the bombed out people in England are putting up with." 

"'War'. 'This is war'. I don't want to hear such phrases," 
said the man who was about to go into the service. "They are 
nothing more than excuses for doing things sloppily." 
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' All right uhen, there's the coal shed. You must have 

seen io behind the house. It's got one window and a padlocked 
door. The landlady's got it crammed full of things. Maybe 
she can find a space for a crate or two." 

ne uttered the words, 'crate or two' with significance. 
Tolliver became quiet. Both of them knew there would be far 
more to store than one or two crates. Marion bit his lip, 
and Roy used this opportunity to remind him that his plan to 
store records upstairs on one side of his own room was no good. 

.The whole house will break into your boxes and play everything." 
However, Tolliver inisted when he got through crating his 
possessions no one would be able to chip off so much as a splinter 
"But you won't have time to do elaborate packing. The 
csi-ternoon is almost gone. And you've said something about cele¬ 
brating your last night of freedom. Oft come on. We're getting 
no where* Let’s go see the landlady* n 

Io Roy Marion was disgusting. Tolliver must be the older 
by sixteen or seventeen years, yet he was acting like a kid 
brother. Celebrate his last night of freedom, indeed. On whose 
money? Roy's? And with whom? Roy, himself, had to rehearse. 

That would leave Tolliver, first, to pack phonograph records, 
and later to walk the streets looking for a pick-up—one with 
money. 'What had he been doing all afternoon besides telling 
off the dean and cleaning himself up? ’Why had he bothered to 
dress himself up so nattily if he didn't even have the price 
of a meal? And if he met the recruiting bus at seven in the 
morning it looked like he would show up after having had no 
sleep at all. He was a fine one to complain about doing things 
sloppily. 


Mrs. Soliers, the landlady, barely paused at the swing¬ 
ing door between the kitchen and the steamy dining room. "Eat? 
who eat?’ You're talking about a guest when the bell's about to 
be rung? Don't bother me. It'll be six o'clock in a split 
second." 

In one hand she held a large platter of liver and onions, 
in the other a tureen of gravy. She was right, it was, indeed, 
a bad time to ask her about serving an unannounced guest. Her 
husband was as busy as she. Back in the kitchen he limped from 
cupboard to work table hurrying to line up the pickle dishes, the 
celery sticks and the stacks of light and dark bread. Years 
ago he must have been a well-built man, but a farm accident had 
taken three of his toes and his zest for life. Row he had grown 
an enormous pot. 

"Don't bother the missus," he said. 

The missus continued to scold Roy and his visit or.' "Coming 
up with a guest five seconds before I have to let in the stampede 
You know the rule. Tell me by noon, and it's fifty cents extra." 

"He's leaving for the navy in the morning. They gave him 
his orders this afternoon," said Roy. He knew he was stretching 
the truth to mention the word "orders". Marion-himself, ■ had 
•fled to the navy for refuge. But the explanation worked wonders 
Mrs. Soliers set the liver down and said, "Well." Back in the 
kitchen her husband also said, "well." With kindly eyes both 
of them paused to look the new-comer over. Mr. Soliers noticed 
Tolliver's hair. 

"They'll cut those purty waves off, young feller," he said. 

"Hush," said Mrs. Soliers, and she listened patiently 
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while Roy explained about Tolliver's collection of phonograph 
records. Ordinarily the landlady would have had no patience 
with someone who must hang on to unessentials like music. 

However, she did ask one question, "What kind of records?" 

Roy had already stretched the truth more than he had wanted 
to when he mention the word '.orders' , so he told her flatly 
they were collectors items all from operas. There was,a bad 
moment while she blew out her breath. But probably she was 
thinking that .whatever the guest might be now the navy would 
soon make a man of him. So, while quickly arranging the rest 
of her table, she gave some orders. 

"Doyle will fix it up for you Just as soon as I get the 
meal going. Doyle", she called to her husband as though he 
might be far out in the backyard instead of four feet away from 
her, "this young man's got a little package he wants to store 
under the houses—" 

"I done heard about it," said Mr. Sollers. 

"—You’d better go out with Doyle now. Get a place picked 
out. Then you two kids can come back and eat at the second 
serving. Well, yes. Well, I guess we can forget about the fifty 
cents extra. Yes, since he's going into the service." 

Tolliver was already fidgiting. He had not liked that 
part about 'under the house'. But Roy saw a chance to slough the 
whole record problem off his hands. "Pine," he said. "Marion, 
you and Hr. Sollers can get the storage place picked out. I've 
got something to do upstairs." 

The boarding house telephone had two extensions. One— 
which was out of the question—was near the dining table. The 
other, within sight and sound of half the occupants, was mid- 


ways down on the wall of the upstairs hall. Usually, no one 
minded such an exposed location. The most common reason for 
phoning was to make a date, and if the whole house knew about 
it, so much the better. 

hut calling a lawyer was another matter. However, by the 
time Roy got up to the second floor .Mrs. Boilers had rung the 
dining room bell. As far as Roy could tell he now had the 
whole second floor to himself. With luck he could keep the whole 
matter secret. As he lifted up the receiver he heard faint 
snatches of acrimonious conversation coming from outside toward 
the back of the house. Doyle and Marion were having their 
first disagreement about storing antique records. 

Donald Sprague's number gave a busy signal, a bad break. 

Ke needed to get an idea how much the lawyer was going to charge 
him before he rushed into his room to write a quick letter to 
his father. From the dining hall the noises told him the even¬ 
ing meal had just begun. 'With luck he would have twelve, may¬ 
be fifteen minutes before the fast eaters would barge back up¬ 
stairs. But Marion and Mr. Boilers might have a spat at any 
minute. Either one of them might try.to mix Roy into it. He 
must get ahold of Sprague as quickly as possible. Perhaps he 
had hit the tail end of a conversation. He hung up, counted 
ten and dialed once more. The lawyer's number was still busy. 

He counted to thirty. While he was doing so he heard 
undistinguishable sounds coming from the backyard. Someone 
must be crawling under the house. A moment later he heard 
the landlady's husband rip out the word "shit". Things must 
have been going very badly between he and Tolliver because 
the missus was death on swearing. After a third try the lawyer's 
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line was still occupied. 

What could he do? now much did lawyers charge?- Could 
he guess at it?- Surely Sprague didn't expect students to be 
cable to stir up much more than ten dollars. He should have pumped 
_ oj-li^er about; the cost, but if possible he v/anted to keep 
that man in the dark about what he was doing. 

while he was waiting for the line to clear he could tele¬ 
phone Larry Thorpe's house. Trying to contact Larry at all was 
a loolish thing to do. After all he did not know for sure 
what that man tnought of him. V@ry likely he was about to get 
a bawling out. nut he was now faced with an emergency that 
might get him kicked out of school and completely out of Thorpe's 
life. He must be prepared to risk a bad rebuff. How else was 
he going to find out about "John"? 

At six o clock in the afternoon the chances were both Georgia 
and narry would be at home. They must be about to sit down 

for supper if they weren't already eating it. Which one of them 
would answer the phone? If it turned out to be Georgia what 
would he tell her? 


Ihe Thorpe phone was not busy. Georgia answered it after 
the third ring. Her "Hello" sounded tired and flat., .just what 
you would expect if you called her at the nursing home, but in 
her own residence it made you dread to go on with the conversation 
Roy had decided that if she answered he would state, in 
a business like way, that he would like to speak to Mr. Thorpe, 
ihere was little chance that she would recognize his voice es¬ 
pecially since she could not be expecting him to call. More than 
likely she would say, "Just a moment, please", 
he would hear Larry's 'Hello'. 


After a pause 
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"Mr. Thorpe, please," he said. 

"Mr. Thorpe?. Why, this is that Grover boy, isn't it? 

You sure sound like it. Isn't this Roy Grover?" Georgia had 
recognized him at once. 

He had a lie ready even for this eventuality. "Yes, 
it's me. I'm sorry to bother you, Mrs. Thorpe. I know you 
must be eating supper? We're about to eat supper here at the 
boarding house, but something important has come up. Gould I 
speak to Mr. Thorpe?" 

"What has come up?" 

"I saw your husband this afternoon. I mean I saw his boss. 
Or rather l saw both of them. I spoke to his boss and just saw 
Mr. Thorpe. I mean I almost spoke to his boss—" 

"Boss?" 

"The Dig fellow who was driving the armored car today. 

1 heard someone call him 'John'. I mean I think they were 
tafeng to him, they might have been talking to someone else. 

The tning is he dropped a package, one of those that are about 
as big as a pound of butter in our car. That was Mr. McKay's 
car—" 

"Package? I'm sorry, Soy, but my husband isn't here, 
ne may not be in until late tonight. Did you say you had a 
package? If you have why don't you bring it to me at the 
rest heme in the morning?" 

Gh, but you aren t at the rest home, are you? I heard 
it was going to close down." 

"we'll be there for the rest of this week. You haven't 
opened this package, have you?" 
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It looked like nothing was going to work out. He half 
suspected Thorpe was there in the room with her, perhaps hear- 
in the whole conversation. Surely she was lying about his 
staying away from home except for a few of the wee hours in 
the dark of the night. Some how he had to find out who John 
was.. There-must be some way to get her talking instead of 
asding him questions. 

"I had a letter from Blanche. You remember Blanche don't 
you? She and Clifford are out in California now. They've 
been at some place called El To-r 0 since February. Cliff might 
have to have another operation Blanche asked about you. She 
wanted to know how many words a minute you could type by now." 
Blanche had not asked about Georgia. The last letter he had 
gotten from Blanche, one that he had neglected to answer, was 
all about Cliff's intestinal flare-up. He had come down with a 
bad vomiting spell a week before he was due to be sent over seas 
He was still hospitalized. With such things to worry her his 
sister had certainly not mentioned Georgia. 

But this little extra lie did its work. As precious min¬ 
utes went by Georgia began talking about her work. "Why I 
hardly do any typing at all for those people. it's mostly 
book work, and when we get moved into the new place—it's 
going to be within sight of the lake, not far from our house 
over here on this side of town**—" 

When they moved into the new place she would be more of 
a nurse than a bookkeeper. With entirely too much detail she 
explained about the problems of moving, about the fact that 
the doctor in charge was being called into uniform, even the 
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head nurse was thinking about volunteering for the sir force. 

"This package," she suddenly changed the conversation, "I 
don't hardly see how he could have dropped it in the car." 

Quickly Roy saw an opportunity, and he took it. "Who?" 
he asked. 

"Jim Griswald. You must mean Jim. He's been driving the 
truck since Buck went to work in Mexico. How on earth did 
Jim drop a package?. It isn't like him at all." 

"How—how could I get in touch with Mr. Griswald?" 

It was no use. Every time she should have come up with 
the man's address or his phone number she started asking Roy 
questions. Or else she got into a long rambling story about 
how times were changing so fast, and she was afraid all of her old 
friends would slip away. Even she and Earry might have to move 
away.. Was Soy doing alright in school? 

•■Finally, she started talking about Dr. Schein getting fired. 
"They've called off that student strike, haven't they?" she asked, 
when Soy asserted, no, it was not off at all, she said, "Well, 

I'll swan, I heard it was. You aren't going to get mixed up 
in it, are you?" 

last Roy had to hang up. Outside the noises had shifted 
from the back of the house to the coal shed. Tolliver must 
have gotten Mr. Boilers to show him some free space in that 
lirtle building. No words came through clear enough to be 
understood, but the general tone did not sound any more har¬ 
monious tnat what he had heard from under the house. Down in 
the dining room he heard someone mention ice'cream. Dessert 
must be on the table. He had only a few minutes. 


Sprague's line was still busy. It meant he would have to 
guess at the cost of a lawyer's fee. In his room he could not 
find his own package of envelopes. Quietly, he tip-toed over to 
his roommate's dresser and took one out of his bottom drawer. 

"Dear fop,” he wrote. And then what else should he say? 
iie must write that he is sick. But what would a boy in the 
sunny state of Texas come down with in April? ! 'I had to go 
to the doctor's today. I've been feeling bad at my stomach. 

I might; have appendicitis—" 

so, that would not do. You either had appendicitis or 
you did not. If you had it you were operated on at once. Some¬ 
thing that required expensive X-rays would be better. But how 
can you cure yourself of tuoerculossis after^only : one doctor's 
examination? 

He had an idea. His vision had perhaps become a little 
blurry. Movies weren't as clear as they used to be. Probably 
he really did need the lowest power of glasses. So he told 
his father he was having terrible headaches from eye strain. 

He must have an eye examination and glasses. "Please send 
twenty-five collars at once. There's so much studying here at 
the end of the semester if I'm to pass my courses." 

When he had signed his story he "borrowed" a stamp from 
the same place he had gotten the envelope. A couple of diners 
were coming up the stairs. With the newly written letter tucked 
in his shirt he only nodded to them as he passed them in the 
hall. It took him barely a minute to rush out the front door, 
dart across the street and put his letter in the corner mail box. 

Back in the boarding house Mrs. Hollers was ready to 
serve and Tolliver. Marion was having a hot argument with 
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Doyle Soilers about the advisability of a fourth term. 

"bo one else could possibly carry the weight and prestige 
with our fighting allies that Roosevelt would command—" 

"That man is nothing but a filthy rich playboy who's never 
done a lick of work in his life—" 

Throughout the meal of liver and onions Roy could not 
tear the two sway from the Roosevelt question long enough to find 
out if they had settled on a place to store Tolliver's collection. 
When at last Marion had licked the last of his icecream the 
clock showed ten minutes to seven, why did so many distractions 
have to come up on a crowded day? If Roy were to get to re¬ 
hearsals on time he would have to rush to the auditorium. It 
was at this point that Tolliver broke the news. Neither the 
coal shed nor the area under the house ’would do. For only a 
month Grover would have to keep the crates up in his room. 

"I'll get them packed by ten o'clock. Perhaps —well, 
mayoe by ten-thirty. Do you know of anyone who can pick them 
up and bring them over to your house?" 

Roy blew up. He wouldn't put up with it. No, he knew 
of no one with a car. And if Tolliver dumped anything in his 
room he would immediately move them below the floor himself. 

"Can't you plan anything through? Do you have to go off half 
cocked all the time?" 

"Ah. I have another idea if your room just won't do. 

Your relatives, a sister and brother-in-law, I think, have a 
house out in River Terrace. I once heard it had a large garage. 
There must be storage space out there. You wouldn't have to 


keep my things upstairs but a day or two, and when you find 
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transportation you can carry them out to River Terrace. You 
see how much'I am trusting you—to transport them with care 
as well as choose a safe, dry place--" 

"Ivo." 

"It will only be for as long as I'm in boot camp. Then 
I can send for them." 

Impossible. Impossible. There wasn't time to point 
out the complete absurdity of this scheme. The River Terrace 
house had been rented, vacated and re-rented at least once. 

He had no idea who was living in it now. If they were paying: 
rent for a garage they certainly wouldn't let anyone else store 
things there. He threw up his hands and went out the front 
door. Admittedly this was a very curt way to take leave of 
a man abour to fight ior the country. So Roy called over his 
shoulder, "I'll see you after' rehearsals. We'll get everything 
settled then. fou'd better try to get some sleep for tomorrow. 

Rehearsals, as always, started punctually even though 
most of the cast seemed to be in a somewhat distracted state. 
Roy managed to scoot into the wings ten seconds before Miss 
Sorenson clapped her hands and said, "Cast on stage." A lot 
of whispering was going on between the actors. Some of it was 
small talk, more of it was various forms of flirting, but a 
great deal of it was about the crisis. 

Roy heard Olive whisper to George Watt, "Oh, yes, the 
meeting's still on. No, Jessup flatly refused to cancel. 

He wouldn't. It's not like him." 

George, who only had a walk-on part, whispered back some¬ 
thing about, "Yeah, I'll have time. Sure, I will. Old lady 
^orenson won't miss me here." It sounded like he had a plan 


tc skip out snd attend at least part of the meeting. 

Several other people asked about the meeting, and Olive 
found time to whisper the latest dope to each one of them. 
Significantly, there were not quite as many people on hand as 
normal^. All the actors were there, but the script girl and th 
door watcher were absent. Roy noticed that Mr. McKay, for some 
reason, did not drop in to see how things were going. Perhaps 
he really had a little boy who was sick. These small changes 
in routine tended to throw the actors for a loss. Many were 
flubbing their lines or else walking through them abstractly. 

Miss Sorenson did not let things drift out of hand very 
long. By seven-thirty she found time to slip in a pep talk. 

It was amazing the discipline this woman could inspire without 
raising her voice. Never did she say, "Don't whisper". Rather, 
she put the matter positively. "Concentrate. While you're 
not on stage clear your mind of distractions by thinking of 
something pleasant, eren something childishly escapist. Imagine 
you're down at the sea shore. A warm sunset. You're about to 
jump in the golden tinted waters. Then you imagine what your 
character would do at the beach, how he would jump in the waves. 
Then gradually you are your character. As him you are letting 
the foamy crests break over you. Concentrate." 

By now, if they had time to peak outside, they could 
see groups of students walking across the campus all headed to¬ 
ward the men's gymnasium. Cnee someone opened the ungaurded 
side door to the backstage area and they heard a chorus en¬ 
thusiastically chanting, "We want Schein". Off in the dis¬ 

tance someone echoed the same sentiment. By tonight the kids 
were really keyed up. As eight o'clock neared the excitement 
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seemed to seep inside the auditorium. Hoy was finding it 
more and more difficult to keep his mind on his part. 

sometime after eight o'clock they got through rehearsing 
the scene Roy was in, and ss soon as he was off stage he hur¬ 
ried to e telephone. The nearest one, if he did not want to 
use the pay phone in the lobby, was in the basement near the 
J anii, or' s closet. Hot even the Janitor was on duty tonight. 

He hadn't so much as showed up to turn on the,lights, and the 
whole area below stage was dark. On the stairway Roy found one 
switch and clicked it. But it only snapped on a bulb inside 
the broom closet itself. As for lighting up the basement it 
shed only two pale streaks, one between door and floor, the 
other through a crack in the closet's venelator. 

This was enough for him to find the phone, and by now he 
had memorized Donald Hprague's number. Again the busy signal 
went on as soon as he had dialed it. 

Roy got worried. Why an unbroken series of busy signals? 
would the man be so rushed that he vms answering the phone 
until well into evening? Or had he, during the University 
crisis, left his phones off the hook because he didn't want to 
take on any CiienLs who might be mixed up in the controversy? 

It looked like he was going to have to forget about hiring an 
attorney. Yes, he could find the names of dozens of others in 
the telephone directory. But would they handle his case? Would 
they be sympathetic to his plight? He might be wasting his 
father's twenty-five dollars—if his father should happen to come 
through with it. 

The situation boiled down to this—if "John", who must be 
Jim Griswald, had squealed to the authorities then Roy was in 
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trouble for sure. If he had not the case against him might 

not be very strong. Oh yes, they probably had a recording of 

\ 

what 'went on. That could be bad because both he and John 
had talked plenty. He needed to see a lawyer and find out if 
they could stick him on just the strength of a recorded -conver¬ 
sation. Pictures would certainly be much worse. But how 
could they have taken pictures? Hoy didn't believe they had. 

And then there was the point of his being only seventeen. If 
they were going to railroad someone out of town it ought to be 
the partner who admitted to fifty-eight years. And just this 
afternoon the partner was walking around, completely at liberty, 
and didn't show the slightest fear of being picked up for a 
thing. 

If he couldn't get ahold of a lawyer he'd better try to 
track down Jim Griswald. Even if it meant getting into hot 
water to do so, he'd better find the man. 

luck still was not with him when he dialed Larry 'Thorpe's 
phone. Larry himself didn't answer. Again it was Georgia. 
"Georgia," he said, "Could you please tell me how to get ahold 
of Mr. Griswald? Something important has come up?" 

"Important? About that package-? Listen Roy your fretting 
over nothing. There can't be anything im ortant in that package 
even if Jim dropped it. Why on earth do you keep celling my 
number? “'hat's the matter with you? My land, I've never seen 
a mid get as worked up as you are." She had gotten nasty right 
off. 

"I can't tell you over the phone what's wrong, but believe 
me something important's come up. I don't want to talk to your 
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husband, ^again he was speaking something less than the unvar¬ 
nished truth) I just want to talk to this Griswald fellow 
for a minute. I'm not going to pester you at all. Just tell 
me how I can get ahold of him." 

"now do x know how to get ahold of Larry's boss? I don't 
know anything about my husband's business. I know I'm not sup¬ 
posed to contact him while he's at work. If y.u've got to find 
him so bad you'd better call the police. They're supposed to 
fino missin.. people, not me." 

'Btease, Mrs. Thorpe. You know you're not supposed to 
bother the police with a little matter like finding someone 
you've seen only once. Would you do me a favor? Would you just 
ask your husband if he knows how to get ahold of Mr. Griswald? 
xsU don t have to call him to the phone. Just ask him." 

■’Larry isn't in yet. He works nights." 

"But ne works day time too. 'When does he sleep?" 

"Kow listen here, you're not to bother in our private 

afxarrs. It's none of your business when he sleeps. I'm_I'm 

sorry to get firm with you, but I just have to. My'children 
are sleeping. We're busy here. Don't call—" 

Before she could finish the sentence he butted in. If 
he waited until she was finished she might hang up. "-—Could 
i come out to your place tonight and talk to your husband? What 
time does he get in?" 

This bothered her. '"Come out here?" she asked. "What for? 

"I told you it was an important matter." 

For a minute she didn't say anything. It's possible she 
had cupped her hand over the receiver during the pause. "Well," 
she said at last, "if it's as big a rush as all that you can go 
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to this place. Have you got a pencil? Well, I think you 
know—yes, I know you know about the area out by the lake? 

It's out close to the air base. Well, this place is on Killer 
Road. You've heard of that, haven't you?" 

no. Roy had not. 

"lou haven't heard of Miller Road? Everybody knows where 
that is. " 

Roy pointed out that he would have to take a city bus to the 
address, and it would be late at night before he could get started. 
"Isn't there a phone number where I can reach him?" he asked. 

"I told you I don't know anything about Jim's phone numbers. 
This address is 4528 Miller Road. It's a little white stucco 
house with a funny looking fence around it. ^-'hat' s all I know, 
Goodbye." 

This time she clicked the receiver so quickly after her 
"Goodbye" that there was no time for Roy to draw her into fur¬ 
ther revelations. Any way, he now had son thing concrete to 
work on. If only he had more time. But if worse should come 
to worst he could spend the whole night getting ready for tom¬ 
orrow's session with the dean. 

As he went back to the stage he felt better. Yes, he had 
yet to face many problems. The scariest was he might be invad¬ 
ing the world of narcotics. If what he had read was true he 
could get "rubbed out" at any moment. 

No, he had no proof that Larry Thorpe nor any of his circle 
was mixed up with dope. Roy's only known contact with t;.at sinis¬ 
ter world had been Mrs. Laudermilch's statement that the package 
Dolores had given him was dope of some sort. Yes, there was also 
the business of Malcolm Tox being the brunt of Thorpe's accident. 
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snd ±* ox was suppossd to be sn addict, .but all these connections 
were shadowy rumors. Oh yes, if he let his immagination run 
wild he could speculate that either Larry or Georgia wanted to 
break into his room at Mrs. Laudermilcb's and get that package. 
Again small packages. He himself did not know what was in them. 

He had to make a brief entrance on stage. Then he was off 
again and had several more minutes to kill before he must reappear. 
Out front the auditorium looked dark ana deserted. The best he 
could make out not even I'd Abbol was there. Did her absence 
mean she was having a last fling with Beulah before Beulah left? 

He wandered out into the auditorium and settled down in a 
seat mid-ways back and tried to concentrate. While he had his 
eyes closed in an effort to clear him mind someone sat down be¬ 
side him. 

How inconsiderate. A fellow actor certainly should know 
better than to annoy a performer trying to concentrate. After 
ail, there were plenty of other vacant seats in the vast audi¬ 
torium. He would keep his eyes closed and ignore whoever it was. 

Whoever it was kept sitting there in a strangely still, 
quiet way. Something was wrong with that. Another actor, if 
there was one so rude as to interrupt his reverie, would be 
nudging him on the shoulder trying to start a conversation. 

Maybe he had better take a look. 

A girl, or rather a young woman, was sitting there looking 
suraight at him. A smile played over her exquisitely curved 
lips, mis was no student, but an outsider woo had wandered into 
the auditorium while the door-watcher was at the meeting. 

Hoy almost exclaimed aloud, what a beautiful eirl* .No, 
she.was not just pretty. Nor was she a half-done teen-ager 
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with the promise of future voiuptiousness. She was beauty al¬ 
ready arrived, a strangely familiar beauty. 

-boy gasped. He realized he was looking at his own sister 

Rena. 

when the signs of recognition swept his face Rena burst 
out laughing. "It took you long enough to notice me," she said 
"I thought you were in a trance. Say, I've been watching some 
of your thing up there on the stage. You're doing real well, 
another Barrymore." 

"Rena!" he said. He must look at her, and he did so with 
mouth wide open. She seemed,, the very embodiment of self-confi¬ 
dence, of fresh, unmarred radiance. How could he tell a woman 
like her that she wasn't supposed to be in here? Why should 
she care about the drama department's being death on visiting 
relatives r What would she care about the hard and fast rule 

that they must wait and see the public performance? "I've_ 

I've only got a minute before I go on again. But—but if we 
hurry we can talk. Let's go some where where we can talk." 

"What's wrong with right here?" Rena asked. 

"We're—you're not supposed to be in the auditorium—" 

"Oh, pooh." 

hc<h to giggle dt such a display of composure, -out 
somehow' he must make her understand that the department's rules 
were very strict. "Miss Sorenson, the one sitting on the front 
row. She'll, well, she'll have a fit." 

"You mean that washed out blonde who talks like she has 
a hot otatoe in her mouth? I've already chatted with her." 

Again Roy gasped. A stranger like Rena had actually per¬ 
suaded the cirectoress to break a rule. "How—how did you get 
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here? I mean, how did you find your way to our rehearsals? 

Where's your'husband? Hollis isn't going to come in here too, 
is he?" 

Rena answered part of these questions with a wave of her 
pretty hand. "I just asked. Everybody fell all over themselves 
to show me to the right place. They always do. Hollis is sitting 
out in the turn-around. We had a little trouble getting per¬ 
mission to drive on campus. Once here he said he didn't want 
to move. The fact is I couldn't drag him away from the radio. 

We've got a short wave in our new Buick. Hollis had it installed 
so he could kill time painlesly while I'm gadding about. Your 
sister is horrible about making him wait hours and hours." 

"I'm so glad to see you," Roy said truthfully. Rena's 
smile seemed to melt away half of his troubles, just like they 
were out in the pasture making daisy chains again. 

"A comfortable little place you've got here," she said 
looking up at the auditorium's vaulted ceiling. "Cute little 
chandeliers." She patted the cover on the seat next to her. o"Plush 
is alright, but there's not much in.the way of springs underneath 
it. But I think Hollis and I will like it in Fort Boomer. How 
long are you going to be tied up tonight?" 

From the action on stage Roy knew he was only three or 
four speeches from his next entrance. "A long time. Where can 
I meet you when it's over?" 

"When what's over?" 

"The rehearsals. We're always late getting out. Ten- 
thirty. Maybe eleven. Aid tonight this meeting is going on—" 

"Meeting?" 

How could he explain about the university crisis in a split 
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second? "It's a real rushed night tonight—" 

"well,'don't let it get you down," she said. 

"I mean I'm about on stage. I'll meet you at the turn¬ 
around at ten-thirty. You don't have to wait out there that 
long, but please show upthen. It's so nice to see you. You 
can oell me all about how you got to Fort Boomer, how Ions you're 
going to be here—" 

"Ch, we're going to be stationed here," she said. "B^r 
'here' I mean right here at the University. A new project 
>-,rmedi£>eivices has got started. Holiis will be shrinking heads 
a block off campus. A new psychology clinic that will be in¬ 
stalled in an old rest home, the Air Force and University sharing 
costs. Why don't I drag Hollis in here, and the two of us watch 
you do your stuff?" 

"That would be pushing your luck entirely too far. Miss 
Sorenson would never allow that." 

"Oh very well," she said. "I see that old girl's got 
you on the run. At ten-thirty in the turn-around. We'll go for 
a late snack at some nice restaurant." 

"Snack?" Roy asked. "No, I can't. Not tonight." 

"not even after your precious rehearsals are out of the 
way? Ten-thirty isn't late. We'll have so many things to talk 
about." 

"I'm—I'm on stage. See you at ten-thirty. 

"Ten-thirty," she said. "Ta-ta." 

Did he really perform better when he got on stage? Roy 
felt he did, and Miss Sorenson commented in her restrained way 
that he was "fine". Rena here. Suddenly dropping in to the 
holy of holies, wrecking his concentration. And still he 
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formed above par. If McKay were here he would tell him out 
right that neither concentration exercises nor yogs were what 
they were cracked up to be. A visit from a sister you haven’t 
seen in a year end a half does a better job. 

Those were his thoughts at nine-thrity. At ten Mr. McKay 
did show up. For this late hour drop-in he was still well- 
dressed. Gone were the summery stripes of the afternoon.. Row 
he wore a warm brown gabardine and a green-sport shirt without 
tie. Either the man spent a lot on clothes or he was good at 
varying basic pieces with clever accessories. 

Roy was first aware of his presence while on-stage. Though 
he dare not break character and look out front'he sensed some 
sort of unusual reaction out there. As soon as he was off into 
the wings he glanced out to the front row. Miss Sorenson was 
not leaning forward, enthralled with the action on stage, she 
was whispering with Mr. McKay. What he had to tell her must 
have been upsetting because she kept glancing, not toward center 
stage, but over in the dimly lit wings where Roy had just made 
his exit. Maybe she was trying to get a look at him. 

His re-entrance cue came up. He was on-stage again before 
he managed to catch Miss Sorenson's eye. When he came off Os¬ 
wald McKay was backstage. How much should you read into a mere 
glance? How reliable are the various meanings you put into 
slithery looks when your eyes meet someone elses? from the 
way McKay's eyeballs behaved during the several times that he 
looked at Roy it was impossible to come to any conclusions. 
Supposedly he had dropped backstage to chat with Inez or maybe 
just any of the off-stage cast. It certainly did not seem that 
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he baa made a trip to the wings especially to talk to the C-rover 
r.id. when Roy first saw him he was joking with Mae. Then he 
pinched Inez. -Doth activities were against the rules.. An off¬ 
stage actor should be corftentrating. Once McKay's eyes made 
a hundred and eighty degree arc and his line of vision crossed 


noy in the process. No one would ever have thought that a few 
hours earlier the professor had been giving that kid over there 
some confidential advice. The youngster some ten feet distant 
might have been someone he had seen a time or two but had never 


formally met. Suddenly McKay's eyes broke away from Inez and 
went back to Roy. He closed his eyelids, and when he re-opened 
them he was looking at Roy. He looked at Mae. He looked at 
Roy. He looked at Inez. He looked at Roy. 

He had maae the two girls giggle, a shameful breach of 
rules on all three of them's part. His feet would not stay still. 
Ko matter which way he was looking his body kept turning to Roy. 

what should Roy do?. It looked like McKay wanted to talk 
to him and didn't know how to get himself un-stuck from the 
girls. Yet, he might have fallen into a state of regret about 
his mid-afternoon burst of confidential- advice. You couldn't 
tell. Maybe he didn't want to see Grover at all. 

.noy hao one last entrance before rehearsals would be over, 
oome how he still managed to keep up his first rate performance, 
when he made his exit neither Inez, nor Mae, nor McKay were around. 
Kiss Sorenson was clapping her hands to call the cast on stage 
for her critique of the evening's work. What had happened to McKay? 
And why should Roy worry about that roan at all? 

E °y's ©yes were looking right and left. The professor might 
be closeted with one of the actor's some where. Ah, there he 
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was, coming out from a dressing room, rubbing his hands as 
though he might have just eaten a candy bar and was brushing 
away the crumbs. He did not look at Roy. 

That made no difference. No matter if he had to miss 
the directoress's critique he was going to talk to Mc^sy. About 
mid-way to the dressing room the professor finally looked up 
and saw him. 

"Ah, Roy. You did well tonight." 

"I couldn't get ahold of Sprague. My sister has showed up. 
Marion Tolliver has been pestering me all day—" 

"Hid you get-—well, get anything from the dean?" 

"Of course I did," said Roy. 

.rih well, said McKay. More of a statement than a question. 

"It was a postcard." 

"A post -card." Again”a statement, not a question.* 

"Yes," said rt oy. 

"And your sister is here?" 

"Yes," said Roy. This afternoon McKay had been eager to 
spill out advice, but now he was fidgiting from one foot to the 
other. He was still wiping his hands. Just what had been on 
them Roy had no idea. 

"And that was your brother-in-law parked out in the turn¬ 
around, wasn't it? Well, of course it was. I talked to him. 

I even invited him inside to take a glimpse of the rehearsal. 

But he refused. He said he was busy. Ah yes, it's nice to have-— 
to have your relatives here at a time like this. You won't 
need my very poor advice, will you? Your brother-in-law said 
he was a psychiatrist in civilian life—" 

"I don't want my family to know anything about this." 
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"This?" 

The professor was being so difficult. Roy had already 
gone far enough to lure a really sympathetic person into filling 
in the unstated things by himself. He had hoped that, by now, 
iic^ay would be bubbling out more instructions, more details 
about contacting a lawyer, more inside dope on what the dean 
was going to spring on him tomorrow. Instead the man was ner¬ 
vously shifting from one foot to the other. 

"Mr. McKay. I don't want to get into trouble with the 
dean. I don't think I've done anything to get into trouble 
about, what's going to happen to me tomorrow? What did they 
do to Tolliver?" 

McKay quit fidgiting. He put his hand across his lips 
as though he were trying to seal them up. Finally, he said, 
"They talked Tolliver into joining the navy." 

"I don't understand," said Roy. "Marion told me he had 
already joined up when he went to the dean 1 s office* And what 
has that got to do with me?' I'm not of the draft age. I'm 
seventeen." 

"The dean had called Tolliver in a time or two before. 

And you're seventeen. It—it might be best if you'd join up 
too. " 

"No. I won't." 

"Wby not?" said Mc^ay. But the question was a weak one. 
Week or strong, Roy didn't know how to answer it. How could 
he explain that the service seemed terrifying? When they put 
that uniform on you, then you were forced to be something — some¬ 
one that you absolutely weie not. Rtry would have to drop his own 
being completely, and for the duration of the war be another ‘ 
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entity, one that he dispised. Either that, or he would have 
to remain a mis-fit, with his uniform a mockery, and all the 
other soldiers laughing at him, picking on him. Could he last 
through a long war an obvious outcast like that? He felt he 
could not, and he felt that McKay should understand his plight. 
°ince he was an older man he should be able to give advice. 
After.all, he was not yet sucked into uniform himself. D urely 
he knew s trick or two that would be useful to Roy. 

McKay seemed to be looking up toward the ceiling, the 
hand was still over his lips. 

"Olive is a nice girl, isn't she?" 

"Olive?" Had Roy guessed right? Was hc^ay suggesting 
he, at the age of seventeen, marry in order to duck out of the 
service? It wouldn't keep him out if he did. Married men, if 
they weren't fathers, were drafted every day. Any moment the 
president might announce that fathers would go in. Couldn't 
McKay give any better advice than that? 

The professor seemed to have guessed Grover's line of 
thinking. "I know that if you should become attached to some 
girl and get married you would still go into the service. But, 
Roy, you may be in worse trouble than that. The dean has just 
told me that he can't let you continue on in this play, that 
we'll have to find a substitute. You might even be expelled. 
The newspapers might get ahold of it, andwhat chances would 
you have as an actor if it should be a public record that you— 
well, that you liked men? Seventeen is young. But sometimes 
we are Aorced to grow up before our time." 

"No. No. I won't get married," said Roy. 

"Then ; majbe your brother-in-law can help you out. When I 
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talked to him he seemed like s sensible fellow. About Sprague. 
I'm not surprised that you couldn't get ahold of him. Someone 
else told me the same thing. He must have skipped out. Hoy, 
certain politicians are out to make an example of somebody. 

You don't want to get caught up in it. You'd better take all 
precautions to protect yourself. I—I don't know what you've 
done. Maybe, as you say, it's nothing. But let me tell you, 
you’d better play it smart. I'm afraid I won't be able to stand 
up for you. Miss Sorenson knows that something is wrong. She 
doesn't know exactly what, or at least she claims she doesn't. 
When I talked to her just now she agreed to get someone else to 
take your part. I hate to see this happen. I wish there were 
some way I could help you." 

McKay reached out and put his hand on ^oy's shoulder. 

It was a nice gesture since, at the moment, Grover was dumb¬ 
founded. "I guess-r-I guess I'm going to have to look after 
myself-., 1 ' Roy said. 

"Ho, I wouldn't try to go it alone if I were you. If 
things get too bad, come around and talk to me. There's not 
much I can do. I can't afford to inake a public display of 
protecting you. You say you don't want to tell your family. 

I think it might be smart if you did. It would be better if 
you told them than if they read it in the papers. Maybe every¬ 
thing will blow over, and nothing will happen to you. Let's 
hope it turns out that way. Don't worry about it tonight. Just 
remember, don't admit s thing that you don't have to. Remember 
the college has to proove everyone of their accusations if they 
let anything out to the press. They can get rid of you without 
iron clad proof, but they can't make anything public. Play it 
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smart. Try to keep as much of your reputation as you can. 

Rugger really isn't a bad sort. It's just that he can't stand 
up to the pressure that's being put on him. He has to find a 
scapegoat. If you show you've got a cool head and don't try 
to antagonize him too much he may let you off essy and nick on 
someone else. Let's hope so. Good luck to you. Remember you're 
not pushed out of anything yet except the play. Frankly I 
think it's a lousey little pot—boiler. Still I'm sorry to have 
to replace you. The best of everything to you." 

Roy had to get out of there. Any minute Kiss Sorenson 
might break off her critique to come over and say she was "so 
terrioly sorry" he must be replaced. Sympathy he could not stand, 
at least not the kind that was motivated by the rules of eti¬ 
quette. Also, if Hollis Pease and Rena were waiting outside as 
his sister promised,they might come barging into the auditorium. 

If rehearsals were over, why not? They would probably barge 
into someone's sympathy speech. They might demand to know what 
it was all about. Right now he didn't want to have to explain 
anything to them. It would be bad enough chosing his own time 
to break the news. Perhaps, if he worked it right, he could 
get by with telling them only that he was no longer in the play. 
Maybe he could keep the rest secret. After all, he hardly knew 
his brother-in-law, Hollis. And it had been five-r-or was it 
six years?—since he had been close to Rena. Parts of her must 
be very strange to him. Yes, he wanted out of the auditorium. 

Outside in the turn-around the campus's street lights 
illiminated an expensive looking new car. The gloss on its 
light colored enamel glistened even in the semi-darkness. New 


cers were hard to get. People pulled all sorts of wires to 
work up the necessary priority to buy them. 

Inside, two dark forms were leisurely and elegantly re¬ 
clining against soft looking seats. The car windows were rolled 
down. H'aint, tastefully faint, music drifted out, --nd the smell 
of fresh blooming crepe myrtle must have been drifting inside. 

A perfect way to relax in the perfumes of a perfect spring night, 
clearly, the two poised forms were in no hurry. No wonder Rena 
did not consider 10:50 a late hour. Such a high—living pirl 
would not want to deprive her senses of night's delicate nuances. 

c.s soon as Hollis Pease saw Roy—he was sitting in the driv¬ 
er s teat he came to life like an athlete whose time had come 
to run the hundred yard dash. Without getting out of the car, 
or really moving a great deal on his thick pile cushion, he got 
genuine sparkling warmth in the re-meeting -with his brother-in- 
law. nis hand-shake, though not bone crushing, shocked you with 
its strength. When he spoke the conventional phrases, "Great 
to see you again. My, you're in top form," his voice purred 
with the low vibrant quality associated with masculine strength 
end sex appeal. All this came from a man who was a little bit 
on the small side. Rena was, perhaps, a half inch teller than 


he, and while both of them were exquisitely proportioned, he was 
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tiny bit too thin to be q Greek god 
"How are you?" he asked without 
Exciting times you have here tonight. 


model. 

really expecting 
R e na and I have 


an answer, 
been 


laughing at these young sprouts with wild looks in their eyes 
trooping past our 'windows. Half of them are carrying bed rolls 
as though it were fun. Rut them in the service and they'll met 
enough of bivouacking fast. I suppose they're actually going to 
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sleep out on the administration building's lawn. Of course, 
you've heard this fellow Jessup has pushed the student body 
into what he calls a strike. He won't get by with it. By 
ten o'clock tomorrow the whole lot of them will be back in 
class. My, but you have filled out. I hardly recognized you 
here in the dark. Rena tells me you show up well on the stage. 
Great. The r ester is a great ego builder. Speaking in public 
does wonderful things for the voice. Well, let's blast off 
to some place and get ourselves around a mid-night snack." 

By a wave of the hand he intimated he wanted Hoy to sit 
in the back seat, m fact his wave of the hand seemed to settle 
many things. Roy was not to be invited inside for a ride, 
why waste time? .Kid brothers always wanted to try out new cars. 
He would not be asked what he thought of a mid-night snack. Ad¬ 
olescent relatives couldn't resist impulsive splurges at uncon¬ 
ventional hours. It only remained for Roy to get in so they 
could get started. 

It was true Roy could not resist getting info the new 0=r , 
By the end of Hollis's speech he was already half in the'“back 
seat. But he stopped before he was really relaxed on the soft 
cushion. 

"I—I Just remembered," he said. "I can't go any where. 
I'll have to go to my room." 

"Ron't be foolish," said Rena. "There's nothing to do 

in your room. We dropped in there before we came up to the audi¬ 
torium. " 

"You went to my room? i'hen maybe you saw it. A—a friend 
of mine was threatening to move in a lot of crates. He's Join¬ 
ing the navy, or being drafted into it, or something. 


’.Were 
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a bunch of boxes scattered over the room?" 

Iioilis already had the car—it was a Buick—in motion, 
while he had started off the conversation with an easy flow of 
worQto he now let Sena do most of the talking. Boy's sister 
said they had met someone carrying a trunk into his room. 

——Hot a bunch of crates, a metal thing. Like a foot 
locker. I didn t like the guy s looks. A tall drink of water, 
luoiiy w d y oi spitting out words. Is that the' way they're mak— 
you talk in this drama stuff-? One foot locker can't put 
you in much of a tizzy. So we'll forget it. Don't you have 
to turn left, Dear?-" 

"It doesn't matter, Sweet," Hollis said to his wife. The 
r>uick was now; on the south side of the auditorium where the 
driveway forked. A stream of students, many of them carrying 
bedding, were meandering across both forks.. You could see 
where they were going. To the right, on the front lawn of the 
Ad building, were visible signs of the "strike". Maybe as many 
as three hundred students were milling around in desultory 
groups, some on the grass, some on the steps. On the plaza 
Detween the steps and the front door some boys were tryins - to 
set up a tent. Other youngsters with a microphone were putting 
op a speaker system. Jessup must have delivered a stirring call 
to strike . .Doubtlessly, none of the board of regents showed 
up to answer whatever questions he planned to pelt them with, 
and now the combination "walk-out" and "sit-in" was on. 

Bince cars were rarely permitted on campus most of the 
students looked at the -^uick with wild frowns. Boy was half 
afraid one of them might throw a rock. Hollis and Rena, however, 
were perfectly calm. Both knew exactly what to do with wild 
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frowns. They smiled at them. , s chough they were following a 
ioiy reneorsea drill Doch leaned their heads out their 
respective windov.’S and glowed with understanding smiles. The 
glow was strong enough to carry quite well through the artificial 
rays Oi the street ramps, nollis went even further and waved 
one of his hands in a sort of benediction. Their routine worked 
wonders. i\ot only did the frowns melt away, but several of the 
stucents waved back at Hollis. Instead of strangers' they and 
Dr. - r ease might have been brethern in the same fraternal bund. 

"~ut if we go right we'll run across that campus guard 
a~ain, sc.id Hens. "We premised him we'd be parked only a min¬ 
ute, and it's been hours." 

"Rraidy cat," said Hollis as he reached out to pinch her 
with a friendly tweak. His other hand was still waving, and 
at the moment he pinched the car was left to procede with no 
hand on the wheel. It didn't matter. Obviously, Hollis was 
already at one with his new car. 

I'hey turned right and kept their heads tilted out their 
windows beaming their magic smiles. At the other side of the 
Administration building they reached the campus guard's kiosk. 

The guard took one look at their smiles and waved them on out to 
Vaca Street. 

Re na relaxed on the velour upholstry and let her permanented 
waves fan out over the cushion. ’Without bothering to sigh in 
relief she picked up where she had broken off with Roy. 

"What was in the foot locker?" she asked. -end why do 
you have to move it out?” 

"He's joining the navy,", said Roy. 

"So what?" 
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"ne's moving in his whole phonograph collection with me. 

I can t let him get by with it. Mey„e it was only a foot locker 
when you were there, but Dy now he must have dumped a warehouse 
full of things." 

The words "can't let him get by with it" seemed to bother 
Dr. Tease. Re broke his silence and echoed, "'Can't let him get 
by with it'? Do you have trouble saying 'no' to people, Roy?" 

Roy feared he might be maneuvered into defeat. Under no 
conditions must he be side-tracked into some philosophical 
argument. And above all he must not let these two tie him up 
tonight. Cf course, the business about Tolliver's crates was 
nothing more than an excuse. As soon as possible he must catch 
the citv dus and make his way out to Miller Road. Come how he 
must find aim Griswald at home. What a shame he must slight 
Rena and Hollis. Ordinarily a reunion with them would, indeed, 
be an occassion for celebration. But tonight he simply could 
not waste hours entertaining them. 

"I tell you what. Let's go up to my room and see how much 
he has moved in," he said. 

"I noticed you didn't answer my Question about saying 'no' 
to people," said Hollis. "is this tall fellow we met bothering 
you ?" 

Why must his brother-in-law be such a nit-picker? But 
he must not let his digging little questions get under his 
skin. Roy stood his ground and demanded they drop by his room 
before they went out any where. 

"If there aren't any crates up there I'll go out with 
you. If my room's crammed full, I'm sorry, but I'll have to 

. Tomorrow's going to be a busy day, and I'll 


drop you tonight 
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have to get this crate business settled tonight." 

"I see," said Hollis. 

The 'I see' was said so easily and pleasantly that it 
surprised Roy. But once Pease gave in the surrender of his 
cause was complete. Never while he drove over co the boarding 
house did he try to needle Grover again. There was too much to 
say, too many gaps in the family history which they had to piece- 
together . 

It turned out that Hollis preferred to be called "Captain" 
instead of "Doctor". "After all," he said, "I'm in the service 
and quite proud of it. If anything I feel the title, 'Captain', 
is more of an honor than the rather prissy sounding 'Doctor'". 
Hollis's army uniform was very becoming to him. But Pease had 
an air about him that commanded attention and would have done 
so no matter what he might have been wearing. 

"Old Cliff is not doing so well," he said. "Health Prob¬ 
lems. The sad part about it is he can't bring himself around 
to believing that it's psychological. But he's in good hands." 

At this point Hollis revealed th t, just last months he had 
caught a ride on an Air Porce courier flight to California. 

While there he had seen and talked both to Clifford and his 
doctors. "Those fellows at the base were genuinely advanced 
thinkers. Their ability to see all aspects of Cliff's problem 
impressed roe. Whatever it takes to straighten him out I'm 
sure they'll give it a try. Blanche, by the way, gave her best 
regards to you, Roy. She's fitting into army life quite well. 
Better than her husband. Blanche has got an emergency relief 
program set up practically all by herself- It's for dependents— 
wives and children. Nice chatting with her." 
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Hollis had been around a great deal. It seemed that a 
captain in the medical corp didn't have anything like the diff¬ 
iculty in moving about that a civilian had. Between his duties 
at the Army hospital near Oklahoma City Pease had also found time to 
catch a special air force flight down to Ravo. A staff car had 
taken him up to Gloriona. Only last Thursday he had lunched 
with ri ettie herself. 

"Your mother is doing quite well. If she'd stick to her 
diet I'm sure she'd show up even better than she does. A triffle 
over weight. But on the whole I must say she's quite well. She 
sent a 'hello' to you. You know, in my little hops here and there, 

I can't help but be impressed with how well this country is do¬ 
ing. we're really getting down to winning this war. Amazing. 

A year ago most of us were a bunch of farmers at heart. We had 
no idea what was to face us gust around the corner. But in the 
past few months we've seen what had to be done, and we're doing 
it. I'm proud of the way America is getting down to business. 

Ah well, that's enough of the flag waving. Seldom pop off that 
way." 

At the boarding house both Hollis and Rena accompanied 
Roy upstairs to his room. The door was wide open as it usually 
was in warm weather. His roommate, with radio turned on softly, 
was working trigonometry problems. Theirs, was a fairly large 
room like most rooms in the older bousas, and the gray aluminum 
foot locker placed against one wall was hardly noticeable. 

Roy was surprised. "Only one?" he asked. 

His roommate assured him the tall fellow had brought up 
only one item. Roy kicked at it. Rather light. Too light to 


hold all of Tolliver's operatic collection even if he could have 
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sandwiched them all into so small a space. 

"He must have left some downstairs," said Roy. But Mrs. 
Sellers swore that his friend had brought only the one suitcase. 

A quick look in the student directory and ^oy had Tolliver's 
phone number. He must find out for sure what had happened to 
his erstic squaintance. Bur no one answered when Grover tele¬ 
phoned him. 

As he listened to the unanswered buzzing Roy th:ugbt fast, 
with only one mooest sized piece of luggage in his room he had 
no crate moving problem. He had no excuse to beg off from s 
late snack with Rena and ^ollis. Right now they were standing 
by the bannister charming Mr. and Mrs. Sollers with pleasant 
talk. Something about Armed Services putting them up in the 
Ralsce Hotel until they could rent a house. They weren't even 
settled in lort Boomer. It would be terrible to snub his own sis¬ 
ter the minute she had gotten into town. Over on the camnus 
they had been so patient to wait out in the turn-around until 
he hod xinisheo. reneorsals. They must have refused quite a number of 
very promising invitations from their Army contacts just to be 
with'him tonight. 

nevertheless, he had to get away from them and get out to 
Miller Road. 

"Hello," he said into the phone's series of unanswered 
ringing signals. How fortunate that Hollis and Rena could not 
tell what he was hearing through the receiver. "Hello, Marion. 

I thought I'd never get you. You are? When? How many? Could 
I help you out? You say it will take most of the night? Alright, 
i'll be over." When he hung up the receiver he cut short one 


of the ringing signals. 


It turned out; to be rather easy to wiggle out of the 
Pease's invitation. Roy told them the story that Tolliver 
was snowed under packing. "After all he is going into the 
service. We didn't know each other very well. But you know 
how it is. You want to help out when someone's joining up." 

The Pease's seemed to understand. And when Roy promised 
to call them early tomorrow morning and have breakfast with 
them at the Palace Hotel they agreed it was a good idee to for¬ 
get about tonight's spree. 

"It would be so nice to go for a little fling tonight," 
said Rena. "Because we haven't seen each other for so long. 

But if you've got the guts to try to drag me out of bed in time 
for breakfast tomorrow well then, I'll let you go to it. Heaven's 
knows we're going to have a full day of it trying to find a 
decent house to live in. Have you been out to Blanche's old 
home lately? Is their little house rented? What sort of place 
is that River Terrace? Oh well, we'll let you go. Be a good 
little Boy Scout for that fellow vino's about to go in. Though 
from what I saw of him we'd be better off if he would join the 
Japs. Well. Good night. Oh by the way. Could we drive you 
over to this fellow's house? Does he live some where close 
to the way to the Palace Hotel? You know where the Palace 
is don't you?" 

Yes, Roy told her he knew where the Palace was, and he 
added that Tolliver lived in the opposite direction. Involuntar¬ 
ily, he yawned while he was talking. It was not a put-on act to 
hurry them on their way. Unfortunately, he was really getting 
sleepy. 
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He had to wait thirty minutes at the downtown transfer 
point Dei ore the night Dus for Killer Road came alone. The 
transfer point was only two blocks south of the Palace Hotel, 
its twelve stories towered above the surrounding business 
nouses. As he waited he watched the various lights in the 
novel's upper floors snap out one by one. Gradually, the guests 
were calling it a night. Naturally, he wondered if one of the 
windows which he could see might open into Rena's and Hollis's 
room. Could they see him two blocks down standing in a shadowy 
recess of a dimly lit building? Of course they couldn't. Nei¬ 
ther would they have any idea that he knew at least one of 
the rooms in the Palace quite well. Ey chance could -they be 
staying in the same room where he had shacked up with Griswald? 
Highly unlikely. 

Thank heavens it was a warm night. The trip out to Killer 
Road turned out to be a long one. As the bus went further and 
lurther out the scattered few passengers kept getting off until, 
finally, Roy was the only rider left. He had been carefully 
noting the names of the streets ever since they got out of the 
downtown area. But as the bus got further out in the suburbs 
he began to wonder if he had missed Miller Road. He must ask 
the bus driver. 

"Miller Road?" the driver said puckering his eyebrows. 

"Yes," said Roy. "Remember I asked you to let me off 
there when I got on the bus downtown." 

The driver, who was an older fellow, probably a retiree 
who had been called back to driving when a younger man was drafted, 
wiggled impatiently in his seat. It made Roy eunessy because 
he remembered this man had nodded rather mechanically downtown 
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when he hsd asked about the address. 

"killer Road," the old man mused. "Hiller Road. You 
Just want the Road or you want a special place on it?" 

"I want a house. Number 4528. It's a small white stucco 
house. Some kind of fence is around it." 

They ain't many houses out there," he said. "That place 
runs by the cemetery. You say you want number 4528? There ain't 
many house numbers out there either. 4528. Well, you keep 
your eye peeled out, and so will I. Here's Miller Road right 
around this turn." 

Roy felt a little sick. This old man must be mistaken. 

A cemetery. Damn that Georgia if she had pulled a dirty trick 
on him. But she wouldn't do a thing like that. It was more 
likely that this old fart was blarney. If buses went out here 
there must be houses out here. 

Mrs. Thorpe was not very bright. At least he hadn't sized 
her up as quick witted. To send him on a wild goose chase she 
would have had to think fast, and she had come right out with 
this address. Hadn't she? He couldn't remember exactly how 
his conversation with her had progressed except there had been 
a pause in it some where. 

The bus turned a corner, and its lights showed up a wind¬ 
ing road. On one side the limbs of oak trees almost scratched 

the top of the vehicle. Here and there through breaks in the 
foliage you could glimpse the glistening waves of the lake. 

On the other side of the road the bus's lights caught the 

dark tracery of a wrought iron fence. Beyond it the pale moon¬ 

light illuminated rows of tombstones. Yes, they were passing 
a cemetery. 
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The driver looked at Roy strangely. He gripped and un- 
gripped‘the steering wheel. "This here place stretches on for 
quite a spell, and there ain't much on the other side of it. 

The end of the line's just up the road a piece." 

Roy looked at the tombstones. They were passing the 
main gate which was now locked. Through the ornate portals 
Roy could see a small white, house which might have been a 
caretaker's tool shed or it might have been sort of special 
family sepulcher. 

"Is this what you want?" asked the driver. 

"I—I wanted a number. A house with a number on it," 
said Roy. 

"Suppose we stop here. Maybe there's a number around 
some place and you can get an idea what block we're in. 

There ain't nobody been pulling tricks on you, has there?" 

A regular passenger car had more or less been following 
the city bus. As Roy walked across the road to get a closer 
look, at the main gate its headlights caught him, and the car 
slowed down. By the time he _wss near enough oho examine- the 
stuccoed pillars of the entrance way the car had closed in the 
distance. It pulled off the road and stopped behind the bus. 

"Roy, are you in trouble?" 

The man driving the car had called to him. Just as Roy 
recognised his voice—it was HciLlis''s—he spotted the discreetly 
sized numbers beside the cemetery's iron gate. I.umber 4-528. 

"Roy, we've been following you." This second voice- that called 
to him was Rena's. She was getting out of the far side of 
their shiny new Buick. "Is something wrong?" 

"You know these people?" the bus driver called to Roy- 
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Two Questions at once as well as being caught in his 
lie to the lease's. Roy did not have time to think. And so he 
made his first mistake. He called out to the bus driver, "Yes, 
they're relatives. Thank you." 

The bus driver immediately put his vehicle in gear and 
pulled off. In no time at all the receding taillights shrunk 
to two pin poin s in the moonlit night. Grover was left alone 
with his relatives and their new riuick. Isy now he was v/ishins 
he had not been so quick to tell the truth to the driver. If 
he had said, 'Ho, I've never seen them before', he could have 
gotten back back on to the bus and under the protection of the 
city Transit System. How, unless some miracle happened, he 
would either have to walk back to town or ride back, practically 
a captive, with the couple he had just lied to. 

loth of them stayed relaxed on the front seat of their 
car and did all their talking with elbows casually draped out 
their open windows. They seemed welded to th t car. Didn't 
they ever walk any where? Didn't they ever get out just to 
stretch their legs and put their muscles to their natural uses? 

The way they reached also threw Roy off balance. If the 
sight of a deserted cemetery alarmed them they didn't show it. 

Ivor if being the brunt of a dingy white lie nettled them they 
showed no sign of that. It seemed they were going to laugh it 
off. rease's deep chuckle mingled with Rena's musical ha-ha's. 

"aha, you hound," said Rena. "Caught you sucking eggs, 
didn't we? So, you're going to pack records in the cemetery. 
Chopin's Funeral March?" 

"Get in," said Hollis. "You can tell us all about it on- the 


way back to town. 


and Roy knew it. 


it smelled 


The invitation was too easy, 
of soit soap'and banana oil. He tried to get independent and 
refuse. 2 no, no.,. He would ride back to town on the bus. The 
end of the line was only around the bend. City transportation 
would be "back in five minutes. 

rhey also laughed at this idea. Rena called that it must 
be chilly out there. "You'll need at least a bed sh et to keep 
warm." Her melodious laughter after this pun warmed up the al¬ 
ready warm night. 

Roy tried to turn the tables on them and point out that 
they had no business following him like sneaking divorce lawyers 
looking for evidence. If he wanted to get rid of them he would 
get rid of them one way or another. If they couldn't take a hint 
to leave him alone they deserved to hear lies. 

"-sut we didn't want to leave you this alone," said Rena 
waving toward tne rombstones. 'If you vgnt to be alone, try 
a Greta Garbo movie, not the cemetery." 

Very well. He would ride back to town with them. But 
his business was his business. He didn't want to be asked ques¬ 
tions. He didn't want anyone prying into his private life. 

"Just as you say," said Rena. 

But on the way back to town they did not drop the subject 
as flatly as they promised. With Roy sitting uncomfortably on 
the edge of the back seat they kept bringing up little Questions, 
float .01 them were about "that tall fellow" they had seen bring¬ 
ing in the foot locker. 

"We noticed when we followed you that you didn't make an 
attempt to go by his living quarters. Don't you think you ought t 
investigate him? It's nothing but common sense. You expected 
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hiE uo snow up- with several crates. Instead there's only one 
container that doesn't have the feel of phonograph records. 

Common cense, key. investigate. We don't want to know why 
you went out to the cemetery if you don't want to tell us. But 
use common sense. Let's go by that man's place.” 

-■ 0 . i've been at his apartment once before. I don't 
need to go again." Roy did not say that his visit had been at 
another address from Marion's present residence and had taken 
place months ago. 

"then let's look into the footlocker. Let's open it up." 

Again Roy could not think fast enough. He found himself 
agreeing to follow’ this advice without qualifying it. And when 
he got around to changing the "let's" part to Just him, alone, 
pease pointed out he was again being illogical. 

"It's not your property. You need witnesses when you 
open it. We're only trying to help you out." 

Although Roy was suspicious of the phrase, "trying to 
help you out", he was beginning to see some light at the end 
of the tunnel. This man was a psychiatrist, or something like 
that. That meant he had heard weird stories from all sorts of 
screw balls. No matter what he told him he should not be shocked. 

It might be smart to let him in on at least part of his 
problem, the part about oeing summonsed to the dean's office. 

He could pretend he had no idea why. As a psychiatrist Pease 
would be bound by his professional code to keep his mouth shut 
and not reveal confidences even to his wife. Roy must find some 
way to leave Rena out of this. 

Hollis dropped several more phrases which Grover realized 
were skillfully inserted. But they had their effect. "Probably 
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nothing to get your parents mixed up in. But it's sensible 
to look gilt- horses in the mouth'-'. And, "You seem to be do¬ 
ing. so well in your studies. That fellow who talked to us 
back at the turn-around said so. You'll want to stay on the 
right course." It was true. Boy wanted neither his parents 
nor hr. Me a. ay to know what might be in the footlocker. 

■tloj olso played his part skillfully. Instead of caving in 
with an "Alright, we'll do it", he just quit resisting their 
nagging and Kept his mouth shut. Soon they drove ud to the 
boarding house, now completely dark, and parked at the curb. 

Hoy sat in the back seat saying and doing nothing. This left 
it to Hollis to pose the question, 

"well, how about it? Do we go up with you?" Pease asked 
after several seconds silence. 


"My roommate likes to sleep in the raw," said Grover. 
"Msyoe Rena had better stay down here." 

Eena, of course, guessed what his maneuver was and laughed 
at it. "I know when to take a hint. You'll find me down here 
listening to the one o'clock news when you get back. I'll keep 
the radio low." 

The roomate was, indeed, sleeping in the nude and was 
only half covered up under a single bed sheet. Fortunately, 
he was a heavy sleeper and only grunted when the pair entered 
the room. Hollis's tip-toe was as light as a cat's. With 
hardly a whisper of sound he picked up the foot locker and car¬ 
ried it ouu to the stairs, naif way down them, where they made 
a turn, was the only light in the building. There a tiny base¬ 
board .'bulb illuminated the last step. 

Roy had already discovered his brother-in-law was a re- 


sourceful men. ror one thing his clever tongue was most ef¬ 
fective. now he found out the man was just as deft with his 
hands, from his left shirt pocket Hollis produced a little 
black address book. - or some reason certain of the pages were 
held together with a paper clip. Hollis was after the clip, 
in no time at all he had it unbent and one end inserted in 
a little slit between the lid and the lock hasp. He wasn't 
planning to flip off the hasp, just bend a hook in the end of 
the paper clip. When he got the hook turned at just the right 
angle he stuck it in the lock. All the time he was whistling 
o _ii.^i‘,: "Une betwen his teeth, a whistle so soft that Rov, 
standing snoulaer to shoulder w'ith him, could hardly hear it. 
'with about two minute's work Hollis had the .foot locker lid 
open. 

fhe inside presented such a surprise that both men gasped. 
Even without feeling midst the wads of clothing they could tell 
they would find no phonograph records, no cloisonne vases, not 
even books. 


What caught and held the eye were careless pink globs of 
silk and rayon. Anyone would know what theywere, women's pan- 
ties. Right in the middle the open work lace of a fancy brass¬ 
iere stuck up through the hastily packed tangle. To make the 
scene even more embarrassing they did not see exclusively women's 
tsings. when they pawed a little bit they discovered it was 
all mixed up with men's clothing, some of it of the most inti¬ 
mate sort. They found a jockey strap, a wool shirt of army 
regulation color and design, a knit sweat shirt with "U.S. Mar¬ 
ine Corps" stenciled on it and a pair of n a vy blue wool socks. 

In one corner they found a blue wool beret. 
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ouadenly, the blaze Captain lease did an un-blaze thing. 

He snapped the lid shut as though he couldn't stand to see more. 
For a second he looked straight ahead with a gaze that saw noth¬ 
ing. Then he looked at Roy. There was no mistaking what his 
facial expression meant. He was horror struck. 

"Rena,” he whispered.- "Don't you dare let Rena know any¬ 
thing about this." 

Then he raised up and let his feet move cautiously as though 
he were afraid he might make some slight sound. 

"Something's wrong," Roy started to say. "It's all—" 

"Sh!" Pease said, and to make sure his brother-in-law o- 
beyed his commsn he actually put his hand over Grover's mouth. 

Then he looked wildly about as though to detect the slightest 
sound or movement from the deep shadows. 

They couldn't possibly be in a worse spot to start an ex¬ 
cited argument, one that they couldn't afford to let be over-, 
heard. It was amazing that someone hadn't already awakened and 
come out to see what was taking place on the stair landing. 

But Captain Pease again showed he was a man to cope with 
emergencies, as though he had made up his mind he resolutely 
circled one of his short arms around the foot locker, picked 
it up and cautiously took the first step toward descending the 
stairs. Yes, whatever he had in mind it was going to take place 
down stairs, not up. And he was not going to entrust Roy with 
carrying even half of the footlocker. If he was going to be 
perilled_ wittp close bannister railings'atid_creaking steps he 
wanted to carry the brunt of the problem by himself. 

Once, at the fifth step down, some portion of the wood¬ 
work groaned as though a carpenter were pulling out a heavy 
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nail with s crowbar.. Hollis immediately froze, all except bis 
head which he pivoted around to glare at Roy. He stuck out his 
lips as though forming the sound, "sh". Of course, he did not 
let the slightest whisper come out. The man was hardly breathing, 
much less speaking. 

Roy was sure the board had creaked because Hollis, not 
he, had stepped on the wrong area of the stair. But he said 
nothing. When trying to sneak out of an old, pine framed board¬ 
ing house you cannot stop to accuse your fellow escaper of mak¬ 
ing all the noise. 

At last they had stepped off the bottom riser. The broth¬ 
er-in-law, still balancing the footlocker uncomfortably under one 
arm, paused to look the situation over. Right or ten feet ahead 
across a carpetted entrance hall was the front door. Its up¬ 
per panel was glass, and through it they could see Rena sitting 
in the new Buick out at the curb. She was resting her left el¬ 
bow on the frame of her open window and picking at her permanent 
with her manicured fingers. If she was listening to the radio 
she had it tuned thoughtfully low. The only sound they could 
hear was a faint snoring coming from one of the back rooms on 
the lower floor. 

Over to the right they could meke out the varnished frame work 
of the dining room door. Row, of course, it was locked. To the 
left was the sitting room door. For some reason the methodical 
Mrs. Sellers also kept it locked after eleven pm. The entrance 
hall ran passed the staircase and blended into a narrow hall 
which led back to rented rooms, the kitchen and Mr. and Mrs. 
Boiler's cramped living quarters. The hallway jogged around them 
to end in a backdoor (no doubt locked), some rickety back steps, 


then the bscxyard. Hollis must have already learned most of 
this archetectursl layout from his visits earlier in the evening. 

How, however, he seemed stumped. Which way should he turn? 

.if they went out the front door, the only passage they knew not 
to be locked, they would be on the tiny front porch. There' wash 1 1 
even a bush tetween the porch and the Buick. But they must set 
some where and talk. Above ail they had to get rid of the lusrgase. 
If caught with it and challenged how would they explain its 
weird, mixed-up contents? 

As for Roy he saw no reason why they couldn't boldly go out 
to the Buick and tell Rena.. Why shouldn't she know that the 
two of them had something to talk about that was not for her ears? 
They could drive her to the Palace, show her up to her room, then 
they would have the whole city to themselves. Hollis, however, 
seemed to think this would be disaster. ’With the caution of hand¬ 
ling bowls of nitroglycerin he eased the footlocker to the floor. 
Stealthily he rubbed his arm. It must have been aching badly 
with fatigue. Then he again clutched the locker, now hoisting 
it all the way to his shoulder, and took a careful step toward 
the back hall. He had made up his mind. Rather than let Rena in 
on this thing he was going to try to tip-toe the full length of 
the old frame house and exit through a back door, probably closed. 

To Roy this was insanity. Reaching out to touch Hollis's 
shoulder he whispered, "No". Pease shook his hand loose, eased 
the footlocker to the floor and, again, put his right hand over Roy 1 
mouth. With his left he raised his index finger to his own lips and 
ffiaoe like he was saying, "Sh". Both his hands were trembling. 

There was nothing to do hot follow the man on a desperate 
trip through the entire length of the house. What a chance they 
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were taking. If caught not only would they have to explain the 
contents of the f'ootlocker but what they were doing in a for¬ 
bidden part of the house. 

But Hollis had the reflexes of a jungle animal. He might 
have been the one who set off the noise on the stairway, but 
after that one mistake he did no bungling whatever. with the 
silence of a moth he slid booh himself and the f'ootlocker be¬ 
tween the narrow walls of the back hall. 

Roy hardly dared breath as he followed at the safest poss¬ 
ible distance. The snoring they had heard in the entrance way 
grew louder. From Mr. Boilers, no doubt, fortunately, it was by 
this noise that they managed to judge the location of the land¬ 
lord's sleeping quarters and thus estimate correctly where the 
jog in the pitch black passage way occurred. 

Cnee around the jog they were relived to find that the 
back door was left ajar on this hot night. But also the door 
to the nearby bedroom was left open a crack. Once the snores 
from that room broke off with a snort. Hollis and Roy froze. 
After a moment Mr. Boilers set his bellows-like lungs going again. 
It seemed he had merely turned over in bed. 

The Boiler's kept neither a cat nor a dog, but a stray 
sported alley cat darted across the narrow' back yard as the two 
men tip-toed passed the locked tool shed and opened the gare to 
the alley.... Another cat jumped out of the garbage can that was 
stacked there. 

But here, around on the far side of the tool shed, they, 
at last, had some sort of privacy. 

All the way out here Roy had been thinking over -what he 
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would say once they reached a time and place where they could 
talk. He knew Hollis had been thinking over the same thing. 

So now, instead of sudden accusations and denials which might 
have taken place had they been able to talk on the stairs, both 
approached the matter indirectly. 

Hollis said, "This fellow Tolliver. The tall fellow. 

He was quite a bit older than you. Yes. I noticed that. Hot 
your age group at all. He would know how to lead you into things—" 

Roy recognized the technique. Tease was skipping the part 
about asking Roy to explain. Instead he was automatically jump¬ 
ing to the worst conclusion, that Roy was a transvestite. And 
he was giving his wife's brother a chance to admit it by blaming 
someone else. 

Grover had his own point that he wanted to air out immed¬ 
iately. So he didn't answer this tricky question. Perhaps he 
had read too many detective stories, because now he felt all he 
had to do was point out some descrepancies and the whole matter 
would be cleared up. 

"Those clothes. Those brassieres and things, 'they're 
all different sizes. Some big. Host of them real small. Toll¬ 
iver couldn't have worn them. Something's w'rong—" 

"Never mind that," Hollis cut him short. He had started 
out smooth and calm, bur you could tell that manner would not 
last very long. "You knew this older man. You knew him well 
enough to keep a foot locker full of his clothes—" 

"They're not his--" 

"Hush. I'm trying to point out what the authorities would 
say. ' v hat the college officials would ask you, what the dean 
of men would ask you, even what the police might ask you—" 


was on. 


.gain, Roy realised what sort of tack his brother-in-law 
He was trying to hint that the matter could get out 
of hand, to frighten him with the threat of the dean of men, 
even the police. It did, indeed, make Grover feel uneasy. He 
knew what Pease did not. -This wasn't a threat. In some ways 
the matter was worse than the Captain thought, but that was no 
reason to admit a lot of things that were not true. 

"I don't know anything about these clothes," he said. 

"Come now," said Hollis. "You were trying to tell me they 
were phonograph records—" 

"I thought they were." 

"Roy," Hollis drew himself up impatiently. "It's now the 
wee hours in the morning. My wife, your sister, is patiently 
waiting for us. She's trusting you. Stie ' s trusting me. She 
remembers you as the little boy playing in the fields and pastures 
of Grass Prairie. She doesn't realize you've grown up, that you've 
been away from her for years, that you haven't had the benefit of 
a guiding father—" 

Again he was trying to let Roy sluff the blame off on some 
one else. What to do”^ How true that it was late at night. How 
true that he was keeping Rena awake—even though she seemed to 
have developed into a nighr owl during the long years they had 
been away from each other. It was true a dog might start bark¬ 
ing. A policeman might drive his patrol car down this alley. 

It was also true that Roy was going to have to have some help. 

-30, he began telling his brother-in-law everything, almost 
everything. 

"I'm queer," he said. 

Hollis took a quick breath. Maybe he had not been jump- 
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ing uo conclusions. Maybe he had only been tossing owt scares 
without actually believing he was hitting near the truth. If 
he was a psychiatrist his professional calm was badly shaken. 
Nervously he fidgitted from one foot to the other. As he did 
so he glanced at the footlocker and edged away from it. One 
of his hands arose and touched his ear then lowered and rested 
on the garbage can. when he realized what he was touching he 
recoilea ss though he had strayed on to something hot, slithery 
or vile. 

But Roy noticed he soon got ahold of himself. You could 
see he was a man who took pride in handling surprises, even 
loathesome ones. You could tell he had studied shrewdness, 
ways to domincste, how to drop a little praise here, stir up a 
little guilt there and frighten with hints in between. Within 
a few moments he was back picking and probing at Roy's confession 
suggesting, over—stating, under—stating, drawing him out. 

Roy's first sex experience back in Glorious came out. 

Rut ii you knew what to do with this man—what did you 
sa y his name was; hialotte c fou must have had experiences be¬ 
fore. You hcsd 'to be showed. n>omeone had to influence you——" 

Not me, said Roy. I didn t have to have anyone show me 
what to do." 

Hollis would not take that for an answer. "You've repressed 
something, bloated it completely out of your conscious mind. 
Something earlier. Perhaps some man you saw only once, in a rest 
room. Did anything happen to you in a rest room when you were 
a child?" 

To Roy childhood meant skimpy meals in Grass Prairie, quar¬ 
relling parents, gangs of neighborhood bullies who singled him 
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out to beat up. Why re-open that closed door? So he avoided 
childhood and told about "John", the man he was supposed to 
find at the cemetery, about getting suckerea into holding a 
package of dope at Mrs. Laudermilch' s, about having to go to 
dean's office tomorrow. He didn't, as yet, tell about Larry 
Thorpe. 

"Uh-huh," Pease kept nodding. "Uh-huh, I thought some¬ 
thin of this nature would come out." But his voice did not 
sound sympathetic. He was back to squirming from one foot to 
another, and he kept looking around at the vague, unpleasant 
forms that surrounded them in the dark alley. "Dope. I ex¬ 
pected something like dope. Narcotics, transvestitism, homo¬ 
sexuality. They tend to go together. You should realize that 
Roy. nil three of them fit in a single .lump. All are connected with 
the thrill of kicking over the traces, of flying in the face of 
authority. Now then, Roy, out of respect for your family, out 
of love for my wife, I will help you out. That is, I'll help 
you out with what little I can do—" 

"I need someone to go to the dean's with me tomorrow. 

So he'll know I'm not in this alone—" 

"Roy, this is the thing I want to talk to you about. You 
sound like you're going to be fighting the dean. You must realize 
you have to cooperate with him. You must help him find s solu¬ 
tion to this problem. It's late at night. I can't talk to you 
as much as I should. But if I'm going to help you out you are 
going to have to cooperate with me. I won't stick with you if 
you're fighting me." 

Roy did not understand. Cooperate with his brother-in- 
law? What did he mean? 
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"what we'll do is put it up to him that you are willing 
to undergo psycho-therapy. You will admit that you've strayed 
from the paths a young person usually follows. You'll admit 
.you are sick. We'll point out that you come from a broken home, 
that you haven't had the benefit of a father. But you are will¬ 
ing to cooperate, lou're willing to undergo psycho-theraputic 
treatment, to get yourself ready to face life in a sensible way. 
Frankly, I myself, don't think you're quite ready to enlist in 
military service just yet. The dean may. .want to force you in that dir¬ 
ection. Now, if you point out that you are willing to undergo 
treatment, that you are getting yourself straightened out so you 
can make a better citizen, a better soldier in the future he may 
agree to let you hang on at the University. Maybe you'll get to 
finish out the semester." 

Koy oid not like the sound of this. But Pease was Dressing 
forward with his plan. The footlocker might have been repulsive 
to him before, but now he re-opened it with complete calm. 

"we're going to search it," he said. "Your friend planted 
it in your room for some reason. Let's find out the whole story." 

It would do no good to say Tolliver was not really his 
friend. Pease showed signs of being impatient with any contra¬ 
dictions to his statements. It was late at night. It was a mir¬ 
acle they hadn't already been discovered in the alley.. If he 
was going to oppose Pease in any way it wculd be best to think it 
over. 

Pease took out each of the oddly assorted garments and 
held them up to the moonlight... With each one he asked Roy if 
he had seen it before. 
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"Ho," said Hoy. 

"Think-, Roy. Kaybe you've seen your friend wearing it." 

"No. " 

"You're sure you haven't worn it yourself?" 

"I haven't worn anything like this stuff. I know nothing 
about any of it." 

when he reached the last one Hollis seemed disappointed. 

"You didn't take anything out of this footlocker before we open¬ 
ed, did you?" 

Roy protesred that he had no opportunity to do so, that 
Pease, himself, knew more about that piece of luggage than he 
did. He and Rena were at the boarding house when Tolliver brought 
it in. Pease did not like to be reminded of that point. 

"Roy, we have to work with each other. we can't be fight¬ 
ing each other. I expected to find some narcotics, a little pack¬ 
age of marijuana, or little box of something stronger than that. 
When was the last time you smoked a reefer, Roy?" 

Would he have to deny such statements all night long? 

He was tired. It would De a blessing if a. neighborhood dog were 
to start barking so that would have to leave this place. Even 
if a cop should come dc'-'n the alley and catch them that would be 
better than constantly denying Pease's accusations. Why didn't 
Rena come back to look for them? By this time she should be 
worried that they hadn't showed up. 

Finally the Captain gave up. "Well, let's call it a night. 
Row then, Roy, do you see that garbage can about three houses down? 
The lid is off. It will be easy to wad up these clothes and stuff 
them in it. If you're careful you can bury the wad underneath 
some cans or something. Go on. Get rid of the clothes, and we'll 
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call it a aight." 

Pease gave these instructions with just the right mixture 
of firmness and guile. Ee made it sound like child's play, a 
task anyone could carry out if he had a smidgen of savoir- 
faire . 

Roy, reluctant, stood fumbling with the footlocker handle. 

The Captain, to cover up his hesitation, casually looked up at 
the moonlit sky and whistled softly between his teeth. He 
gave the impression chat such a beautiful night should not be 
wasced in an alley and that Roy should get moving. 

Well, Roy thought, his brother-in-law had already taken far 
greater risks all to help him out. Yes, he would get moving. 

He fumbled clumsily as he bundled the clothes up in a wad and •cinched 
them tight-with a spare belt. .Even belted tightly they formed .an 
enormous lump, one that_woula more than half fill a garbage can. 

The problems that would scon face him bothered him, but Pease 
kept looking at the sky and making the little noise with his 
teeth. Hollis was not going to offer further help. Roy,alone, 
would have to get rid of the clothes, and if the neighbor's gar¬ 
bage can turned out to be full that would be entirely his head¬ 
ache. 

The garbage can was full, or nearly so. The material on 
top was slimy things, beef gristle and what looked like spoiled 
canned tomatoes. When Roy eased a finger down further he hit a 
layer of tin cans. If he bothered them they would clank like a 
charging fire engine. Damn Hollis. This was a foolish way to 
get rid of clothes. If he hid the bundle in the bushes or cram¬ 
med them in on top of the can someone would notice them, undo 
the bundle, gasp at the contents and start a neighborhood inquiry. 
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The Soller's would get wind of it, might link it up with the 
questionable Mr. Tolliver, and all their night's risks will 
have been in vain. 

All the curses of a mad house be on Hollis. This plan 
was not going to work. They would have to think of something 
else. Hoy looked back toward the Seller's tool shed. He must 
signal his brother-in-law to come and help him out. But Pease 
was no longer there. He had even left the empty footlocker, now 
closed and placed in the s hadows of the tool shed, for Roy to 
fool with. 

A double set of curses on his brother-in-law. So, he had 
run off and left this minor little detail all to Roy. A.subtle 
little bit of punishment, and a reminder that he must wiggle him- 
rself out of his own messes. 

His own messes. Yes, he had been gullible. Very gullible. 
But it had not been his idea to burglarize the boarding house and 
get rid of evidence in a neighbor's garbage can. The fact was 
the fast thinking Captain Pease had deserted him mid-way in a 
hair-brained scheme. 

But it would do no good to fret. He was now stuck with 
a bundle of panties and brassieres, and every second he held on 
to them increased the chances of discovery. Where was another 
garbage can? 

He peered through the shadows. How well moonlight carao- 
flaged everything whether above the eye-line or below it. Per¬ 
haps that was something like a refuse can a block down. A block 
down, across a lighted street. Such a distant thing. And would 
it, if really a garbage can, be empty or full? 

Carefully, he eased one foot in front of the other. By the 


iin- 


tiice he reached the lighted street his heart was pounding, 
ally he was half way down the alley of the adjoining block, 
what a relief. That blob he had thought might be a garbage can 
really was a garbage can. Mercifully, the lid slid off with only 
a slight scraping noise. Inside was darkness. He felt downward, 
and close to the bottom he struck something that felt like dried 
leaves, nh, this neighbor had not..been emptying spoiled fruit 
but only cleaning out a small flower bed. After all he had been 
through it was easy to slip in his bundle and cover it with a layer 
of the leaves. Hollis himself couldn't have done a better job 
of replacing the lid. 

naif of his ordeal was over. There remained only the prob¬ 
lem of getting the empty footlocker back inside his room in the 
Holier s boarding house, fortunately, there was no reason for 
him to hide from Rena. Of course, neither she, no Hollis nor the 
ouick were at the curb any longer. So, he was able to go around 
tue house, enter the xront door and ease himself up the stairs, 
finally, the empty lootlocker was in its place beside his bed¬ 
room wall, and he was in bed. 

when his head hit the pillow he was sure he would soon be 
f.st asleep. But such was not the case.. In spite of the night’s 
exhausting experiences he found himself pondering problems and 
solutions. 

He did not like his brother-in-law. Just why he did not 
was hard to state. Certainly the man had an abundance of admir¬ 
able traits in his favor. He was outstandingly successful. How 
many bo^s -rom tne back waters of Oklahoma could boast a doctor's 
degree wnile still in their twenties? ne was in the service, 
had gone in with the rank of Captain, and it looked like he would 
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soon rise higher, j-.lready the youth had learned s set of ex¬ 
tremely practical techniques for coping with the world. His 
cool head in handling the footlocker problem had probably saved 
Hoy a lot of trouble. But the fact remained, Grover didn't like 
him. 

While he tossed on his pillow he boiled with resentment. 
Cooperate with the' dean, indeed, fbase^meant today to him. Admit 
he was sick, indeed. He had no temperature. He had not broken 
out with bumps. He was not sick. Get himself ready to Join the 
service, indeed. He would stay out of that fluid, floating pris¬ 
on if there was any way of doing so. 

Besides he had heard rumors about queers and the service, 
vague stories that they wouldn't take you if you were one. Right 
here in the hording house was a fellow who had flunked his 
induction examination. He told everyone it was because he walked 
in his sleep. But one day he was telling the boys about the day 
he went up. "—A lot of questions to fill out. I didn't know 
what some of it was." 'Then this vapory fellow made an embarrass¬ 
ing faux pas. "—Home, homo something. 'Whatever it is they 
said it would keep you out if you had it." 

That must mean if you admitted "you had it" you would stay 
out. If you didn't you went in. And the dean and Hollis and 
everj 7 body else was trying to force him in anyway. 

• v 'ny, if he wanted to he could thumb his nose at the whole 
bunch. They might throw him out of the University, but they 
couldn't force him into any thing.else. Smart men like the dean 
and Hollis were pulling fast ones. They were scaring boys'into 
uniform like frightened sheep. Still the thought of admitting 
this thing was frightening too. Ho, he'didn't want to do that. 
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Ana Roy driited off into an uneasy sleep swearing he 
would show both Hollis and the dean that he was not a frightened 
sheep. 

lie awakened with the. first clatter of pots and pans down 
in toe kitchen, nis roommate was still fighting the thousht 
of getting up and lay still as a log with his sheet pulled over 

his head, dome early riser was using the bathroom. Someone 

else, perhaps Mr. Sollers in quest of the morning paper, was open¬ 
ing the front door down stairs. The clumsy old man had much 
more trouble getting it to swing smoothly than either Roy or 
Hollis had had last night. 

The footlocker was still lying against the wall. No one 
would be able to tell it was empty unless he kicked it. Puttinm 
in some old clothes for weight would be a final detail he would 
have to perform as soon as he had the chance. 

That would be a minor problem. For now that he had slept 

his mind had let him awaken with a solution he was eager to nut 

in effect at once, ae would quit the university. Quit it before 
he had uo report to the dean, quit it before he was forced into 
some idiotic psychiatric treatment with his brother-in-law. He 
would say good bye to the troubles at the University and get a 
Job acting on the stage. 

fes, he knew that getting on the stage was a pipe dream 
that thousands failed at. Hut a- few succeeded. Beulah Astor, 
for example, 'it looked like she,'too, had gotten'into'trouble. Had 
she crawlledto the cean to cooperate in some mind cleansing scheme? 
No, she had not. it looked like she had said good-bye and walked 
right into a plush Job with a professional touring group. 

How did. she do it? Roy did not know. 


But he could guess. 
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She had spent years developing "pull”. It looked like she was 
as clever at staying on top of adverse events as Hollis was, 
maybe more so. Roy did not have rhe y 7 esrs of cultivated contacts 
to rely upon, but he had something else in his favor. A lot 
of male actors were being drafted. Beulah, herself, had flung 
tnis fact at him back when she was telling him off. 

The thing to do was investigate his chances. Why not hit 
up old Beulah herself?- Ho matter that they had once quarrelled, 
also there was focR-ey. If tie professor was going to get friendly 
Roy might, as well take advantage of it and ask him if he could 
introduce him to some contacts in the theatrical world. 

In a few days he would have a check from his dad. At the 
liost it would be twenty-five dollars. Not much with which to 
assault the cruel world, but Roy had youth and good looks. His 
desperation would force him to test out remote risks. It was 
time to get out of bed end test them. 

as his feet hit the floor no one was as yet using the un- 
stairs hall telephone. His roommate, still wrapped cocoon fash¬ 
ion in his oed sheet, was asleep. Someone was up and taking a 
shower. He had-left the bathroom door open so steam was fo&’gins: 


rn 


the hallway. 

Roy's bedside clock pointed to seven. Normally there 
would be much more activity in the twenty room boarding house 
by that hour. No doubt they were all planning to follow the 
call for a mass "strike" which Jessup had announced last night. 
Host of them, like his roommate would be sleeping in, and Grover 
should be able to put through several phone cells. 

But the place was not completely quiescent. Cut in the 
hall Roy 7 bumped into a boy 7 who was already 7 dressed and headed 
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for the stairs* He wore a bow tie* His hair war brushed, ana 
he carried an arm full of books. It looked like he was going to 
class. 

"r,o strike," he said. "All called off. Better get moving." 

Another boy, dressed only in his shorts, was rushing out 
of room number twelve. After leaping out of bed he had taken 
time only to light a cigarette and grab a loose leaf note book. 

"Grover, old boy," he said, the cigarette wagging between 

his lips, "Could you let me at that telephone first? Didn't 
think we were having classes today. Didn't do my math. Got to 
call for help." He all but grabbed the receiver out of Roy's 
hand and was dialing by the time Grover could say, "Sure, Go 
ahead." 

One of the well-to-do boys in number fifteen had a radio. 

He had .just turned it on, and although he kept it thoughtfully 
low Roy caught the name "Tom Jessup" and the word "investiga¬ 
tion." A moment later he thought he heard the name "Mitchell 
barley" mentioned, come sort of development about the strike 
mu so have mace the news. But to Roy school was already a thing 
of the past, and he had more important things to mind than a 
foolish strike. 

-The fellow who had snatched the phone out of his hand to 
get urgent help on his math had expected to get it from his girl 
friend, because he was now saying, "Hello, Peaches," and something 
about how sleepy she sounded. It made Roy feel uneasy. 

If Beulah Astor was really leaving town she might be flying 
the coop this morning. He should not have relinquished the 
phone so politely. Minutes might be important. Of course there 
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was an extension in the first floor hall, but it was only an 
extension and the fellow'with the math problem would have it 
tied up. He had heard that Mrs. Sollers had a separate line-in- 
stalled in her own room. Would she let him use it? If he hurried 
and got dressed and got down stairs before the breakfast rush 
she might let him do so. Otherwise he would have to find s pay 
phone in a drugstore. It would be foolish to let very much 
time slip by. 

but when he got down stairs he did not find Mrs. Hollers 
rushing to get the eggs on the table. He found Marvin Bates, 
a dish towel tied around his waist, bringing a coffee maker from 
the kitchen. Marvin noticed Roy as soon as he appeared in the 
dining room door and dropped his gaze. He had trouble setting 
the big percolator down without getting the cord tangled around 
the one? lone boarder '-seated at the table for- twenty. 

Marvin was a loose jointed rural type.,, majoring in math, 
who sometimes waited tables when the landlady was rushed. With 
only one eater at the table Roy wondered why .he was helping out. 
"“here's Mrs. Sollers?" he asked. 

Bates mumbled something like, "She went out," and ducked 
back in the kitchen. Chester Flacker was the boy at the table. 

He really wasn't eating, but only picking at an egg with his 
fork while he read something interesting in an inside section 
of the morning paper. The front page was propped up in front 
of his face so Roy could easily read the headlines. The, top one read 
"Homosexuals Arrested at University," and below those big black 
letters was the sub-heading, "Farley Mitchell Exposes Rest". 

Roy wanted to read more, but tester suddenly shook the 
paper, refolded it so his inside column was now out, ana, giving 
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Grover a sharp look, stuck the news sheet on front of his face 
again, how Roy could see whet Chester must have been reading, 
probably the story beneath the two-column picture showing Mar¬ 
ion Tolliver being arrested. Tolliver's disheveled, hair matched 
his wrinkled shirt which was unbuttoned all the way down to his 
belt. His right hand was handcuffed to a policeman. Another 
cop on his left held him by the shoulder. 

"You gonna eat?" Marvin -^stes asked. 

Roy forced his eyes away from the paper and looked up. 
"Eat?" he mumbled. 

He did not know what he wanted to do, and Iiarvin was not 
helping him out. As soon as he asked his question the new waiter 
ducked back into the kitchen. 

Roy foil-wed him. "Where's the landlady? Where's Mr. Boil¬ 
ers?" he asked. 

"A policeman came real early this morning. She got me to 
serve tables. I think they all went out some place." His pro¬ 
noun reference was not easy to follow, and neither was the logic 
behind his movements. He kept pausing in his serving duties to 
glance out the back kitchen window. This was a half-sized affair 
placed high on the wall.. It admitted light, but afforded a view 
of nothing more than the roof of the tool shed in the back yard. 

Roy, with his mouth open, pranced back and forth without 
moving any place. What should he do? The word "policeman" 
stunned him. He had not expected anything so official so soon. 
The big crisis was supposed to come this afternoon when he met 
his appointment with the dean. By then, he had hoped, he would 
have the promise of an interesting acting job, and he could tell 
everybody to go jump in the lake. But a policeman was here 
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now. -os- ioly he and the Sellers's were out back looking over-the 
various garb ge cans in the alley. He did not know what devel¬ 
opments had taken place except that he was on the edge of some¬ 
thing hot. Marion 'Tolliver, obviously, had not kept his appoint¬ 
ment with the levy. He had an appointment with the law instead, 
and God knows what kind of stories he was telling. 

when one is faced with a bad problem the usual reaction 
is to fall back on your relatives for help. And the first clear 
thought that came through his mind was he wanted to call his 
mother. She would certainly forgive a long distance call, collect, 
if she knew how bad the situation was. (Of course, he would not 
have to tell her everything .) The Gloriona elementary school 
began at nine o'clock, so she was still in her apartment, probably 
rushing to get breakfast ready. He must call her. 

"I want to use the phone. Mrs. Sollers's phone," he said. 

"Huh? Phone? Whose phone?” asked Marvin, and as he spoke 
he glided over toward the high back window and reached up for 
something. Roy could not see just what. 

"No, I don't," said Roy. "I want to use the phone at the 
drugstore. HMm going out. I'll—I'll get breakfast later." 

"Out?" asked Marvin. "Well, wait a minute. Not so fast." 

Roy did not wait. Before the make-shift waiter was through 
speaking he was half way to the front door. When he actually 
got to the front door and opened it he was surprised to see 
Pease's new -^uick parked at the curb. Hollis had just foiled 
up and was now getting hurriedly out of the driver's seat. 4s 
soon as he saw Roy at the door he assumed a calm, dignified manner 
and began circling the front end of the Buick to walk toward him. 
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He bad not been alone in the car. Rena, with her permanent 
beautifully combed, was sitting on the right hand front seat. 

She did not glance up to discover Roy at the front door as her 
husband had done. She was busy reeding the morning paper. It 
looked like Roy's secret could not be kept from her much longer. 

However, Hollis still seemed bent on trying to keep her 
sheilded from the awful news, because he approached Roy with 
an almost casual saunter. He stopped quit close to his brother- 
in-law, and with his hands in his pockets asked in a low voice, 

"Is everything all right?" 

"No," said xi oy. "I mean I don.it-know. Maybe. I'm going 
to the drugstore to phone Mama." 

"Your Mama?" Hollis echoed these words in a low voice but 
in tones that seemed quite shocked. "You don't mean your 'Kama'. 
For God's sake. You're a grown man. No regressions to infantil¬ 
ism. Please. You mean your 'Mother', and there's no nead to 
drag Mrs. Grover into this mess. I know what she'll do. She'll 
just wring her hands and have hysterics. Don't call her. Has 
anyone showed up? Have you popped off and admitted anything? 

If you have I'm not sure I can help you. You must have read the 
papers. You snow this is going to blow up into a big mess." 

"Hollis, I don't want to take any treatments. I don't 
want to stay in school. And I'm going to call—to call her." 

He had started his speech with the intention of breaking completely 
with Hollis. But there was something about the man's stern, 
military gaze that won out. As much as he wanted to he could 
not even utter the word, "mama." 

"Her?" said Hollis. "Who do you mean?" 

"Alright. I mean I want to call my mother." 
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not; going to, are you?" 
bored into Boy's brown 


said Captain lease, 
ones like nails. Bo 


, when Hollis yoined the military service he had 
fitting career. 


mean x want to. i need to talk to some one in 


my family." 

"You have me. I'm your brother-in-law, and I'm trained to 
help with problems such as this. low then, if the police aren't 
here alreacy they will be damned -q-ulek. .the fir&t. : thing, tha-t 
Tolliver person will want to do is pass the buck off on to some¬ 
one exse. if he can t do that he'll try to drag as many 7 others- 
into the muddle as he can. Needless to say, you're going back 
vo classes today. That fool strike has fizzled out completely. 
-*lx the board of regents needed to do was expose some scandal 
and the day would be theirs. Any one with a lick of sense could 
see what their move would be. Now then, no matter what you've 
Sdix in the past, you are now going to apologize, promise to 


straighten yourself out, place yourself in the hands of a good 
psychiatrist and cooperate with the dean. That's what I told 
you last night. That's what we're going to do today 7 ." 

When you are not quite eighteen and someone tells you 
you are going to cooperate the chances of your saying, "Yes 
sir," are very slim. Even after y T ou h P ve been inducted into 
the armed services it will take a few hours training before 
you can come up with a salute and those two words. Boy quickly 
came out with a Bronx cheer that splattered saliva in his broth¬ 
er-in-law' 1 s face. The brother-in-law was reaching out to grab 


his shoulder when the two of 


them heard the same voice. 
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"Mr. Grover. Mr. Grover." 

.it sounded like a child's voice, but it might have been 
a ventriloquist's because neither of them could tell where it 
came from. A student, with books in hand, was coming out of the 
boarding house. .However, he was lighting a cigarette and see¬ 
ling across the lawn in a hurry to get to the street. He cer¬ 
tainly had not called Roy, "Mr. Grover." Ko one was leaning 
cut of a window, and there seemed to be no cars parked on the 
street except the new Buick. 

fney did hear another noise, a tapping sound. Rena, for 
some reason, had rolled up her window on this fine spring morn¬ 
ing. Probably she was making it quite clear that she had no 
idea what they were talking about. But now she was seeing fit to 
help them out, just a tiny bit, on whatever they might be dis¬ 
cussing. Che had located the child's voice and was tarpins 
bn her car window to get their attention. As soon as she cabsht 
their eye she pointed to a little'boy .standing by a privet hedge 
at the end of the block. 

fhe little boy, about five years old, red-headed and freckled 
j.sceQ, was neatly dresseo in yellow trousers and blue shirt, 
issnfully, he curled his fingers together and called, "Mr. 

Grover," again. The appearance of a neat little boy was one 


of t 


he few things unusual enough to stop the fight that was 


about to t r ke place. On second glance Roy was able to catch 
the sight of something through the thick leaves of the hede-p 

o w ^ 

something yellow. It was the battered sides of Mr. McKay's 
white ghost. The kid must be the professor's little bey, and 
the professor, for some reason had parked, half hidden, on 
a side street. it was the street Roy had crossed last night 
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to get tc the alley in the next block. 

Rena was tapping again. 'When they looked in her direction 
they saw her sailing broadly and again pointing to some other 
attraction down by the hedge. Her smile seeded to say that 
she was in robust good humor and a fight was the last thing in 
the W’orld that could be coming off. Still, of course, she seemed 
to have no ides what they might be quarrelling over.. 

About ten feet from the hedge was a postal letter drop box. 

-■ ow they were able to see that Mr. Mac^ay was standing beside it. 
Perhaps he had been there all the time, and perhaps he was half 
hidden by it because be was dropping in a letter. Anyway, he 
was smiling. Even from three houses away you could see'that 
"his brood, theatrical smile was even more jovial than Rena's . 
from the expressions on these two spectator's faces.you would nev¬ 
er guess that there was a shred of acrimony in the whole snare 
of Texas. 

iiacKay waved airily toward the two men. The little boy, 
his mission now completed, ran back to his papa. McKay picked 
him up with one hand, held him fondly to his chest, and with 
his other hand motioned for Roy to come down and join him. 

Then he disappeared, with the little kid, behind the hedge, 
probably to wait comfortably for the men in the seat of his 
convertable. 

Hollis shunned the professor's invitation by blowing out 
a puff of air contemptuously. But Rena again tapped on her 
car window glass and motioned back toward the hedge. To her, 
as well as Roy, the invitation sounded like a good idea. If • 
they kept on where they were the only course they had open 
was a fight. 
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It was Rena's tapping that caused Hollis to give in. 

-he Ken seemed incapable of going against his pretty wife's 
wishes even when it meant breaking off administering some bad¬ 
ly needed discipline. 

Once they were at the end of the block they saw the hedge 
conceded many things besides the professor's yellow "white 
ghost . when they turned the corner and looked down the sice 
street they saw a shiny gray Packard parked so it blocked the 
entrance to the alley, the one leading behind the boarding house. 

-he man sitting calmly in the driver's seat was dressed 
in an expensive looking suit almost the same shade of gray as 
his automobile, He toom in Roy and Hollis with one glance. 

1 hen, as though the two new arrivals didn't interest him, he 
began fumbling with something on his dashboard. In a moment 


he opened his car door and daintily held up a dashboard ash 
tray. He was going to empty it some where. The thing probably 
needed emptying badly because the man, eyes squinted, sucked 
on a cigarette as he walked around the front of his car and 
lifted up the lid of a garbage can. 

Roy realized this was a garbage can be had missed last 
night-. It was sitting at the mouth of the alley and probably 
belonged to the big brown boarding house crowded on to the corner 
lot a slim two xeet away irom the hedge. As the well dressed 
man dumped out his packed as'h.tray Roy saw the can was only 
h-If -ull. -- he had found it last night he would have crammed 
the empty half full of Tolliver's assortment of clothes and they 
would oe discovered right now. Both he and Hollis sasned at this 
close call. 

A pretty woman was sitting in the passenger half of the 
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Packard's front seat. About ten years younger than the driver 
she was much better preserved than he was. In spite of some 
tautness about the lips she could still pass for a young woman. 
It was hard to see her eyes, i'hey were behind rimless glasses 
which were polished so they reflected the mottled light filter¬ 
ing through the shade of the hedge. Roy thought she was looking 
straight down the side street, ^ut if she was she showed no 
signs of noticing the two new arrivals. Apparently new develop¬ 
ments never bothered her. You guessed she had already seen ev¬ 
erything. Something about her fitted in very well with the 
man who was emptying the ash tray. They could only be man and 
wif e. 


.After a moment her husband had finished emptying the tray. 

As he sauntered back to the driver's seat he flipped the butt 
he was smoking into the hedge. As he settled back into his car 
the woman lit another cigarette and handed it to him. Then she 
picked up a pair of knitting needles and began working on a small, 
fluffy pink garment. It was obvious that the two had the alley 
entrance blocked off, and they were prepared to keep it blocked 
off forever if need be. 

Roy could see the tail end of another, a well-waxed,navy 
blue car., parked in the alley itself. Its driyer would not be 
able to back out on to the side street without hitting the -new 
Packard, 3y stepping around to the street side of McKay's "white 
ghost" Roy could see passed the corner of the hedge and glimpse 
the driver of this third car. It was Seen Rugger. Beside him 
sot .a gray headed woman conservatively dressed in a light blue 
’bbuse. Her gray curls were freshly, but conservatively, arranged 

around her powdered for e head. she elan .. 

K ciS0 Iittea■m with the man 
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seeded beside her, another husband and wife team. It seemed 
that everyone concerned in the drama taking place were con¬ 
spicuously displaying their family relationships. 

Oswald KcKsy and Hollis aid not get along well. Each one 
goc stuck in the rut of sizing the other one up, end their 
conversation, as they squinted at each rher, threatened to go 
on in endless sentences of small talk. "Yes. Yes. we met 
last night. Yes, I remember. A nice morning. Hot, but not 
a scorcher." All the time McKay kept holding the .small red¬ 
headed boy close to his chest. The little tot's head was smack 
against the professor's cheek. Boy was startled at the lack 
of resemblance between father and son. 

"He's adopted," Boy whispered to himself as Pease and the 
professor kept on with meaningless phrases, or rather with 
phrases that were quaking with overtones seeping across from un¬ 
expressed thoughts: "Your wife was with you last night, I 
believe". Hollis's quick reply to this was, "She's here this 
morning too. Bight back there. The lady in the Buick. You 
are married?" A foolish and unthinking question. 

"Yes, yes," replied McKay. "The wife is getting the little 
one's off to school. Two older, boys. Eight and, ten. ;Third and fifth 
grades. Gregory, here, won't be starting until next year. You 
have children'*" 

The fact that Hollis did not, as yet, have an off-spring 
put him to a slight disadvantage, and he avoided a direct answer. 
"You, uh, You called us over, I believe. You, uh, wanted to talk 
to us?" 

"Yes. To Roy. Hell, to both of you. I miner little favor. 

I have been asked to pick up s foot locker for an unfortunate 
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young man—well, not so young—well, one of cur students, a 
post graduate student. The poor fellow has no one else to turn 
to, no near relatives in this part of the world. Otherwise I 
would not be taking time away from, from well, from my teaching 
duties. An eight o'clock class. I would hate to miss it. 
u regory, Honey, Daddy's going to have to set you down for a 
teeny bit. Daddy's shirt is getting all wrinkled." 

•s I'.cKay placed the little boy between his legs and began 
dabbing at his shirt with a handkerchief he sawed, "You two 
have noticed the police are here, haven't you? You probably 
have had more couiact with them than -L have had. i'he,'re holed 
up in the alley. Got the other end blocked, and the unfortunate 
young man's lawyer has got this outlet sewed up. Gregory, honey, 
if you'll be sweet Dady will hold you up again." 

"Police?" asked Hollis. His tone was off-hand, except for 
one high pitched quaver toward the end of the word. "Ch, the 
police. i'm not surprised. The police. Roy, you didn't tell 
me about this." 

"rt's not serious," i.c xl ay broke in. "I mean it's not ser¬ 
ious for Roy. Just the matter of who is entitled to nick up 
this unfortunate young man's foot—locker. The younw man's lawyer 
he's Kr. Ronald °prague, the gentleman sitting in the vrsy Paccar 
insists that the police are not entitled to take it. It's my 
opinion that the footlocrer was left in Roy's possession—or at 
least that’s what the unfortunate young man told me when I spoke 
■with him this morning. Uh, I saw him, uh, I' was allowed to see 
him, in jail. It's my opinion that'only Roy has the right to 
=>ay woo snail oe entitled oo take the rootlocxer out of his room, 
k've come to ask Ray if he would turn it over to me and to no 
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one else. Of course I'm asking both of you. I certainly don't 
want Roy's relatives to think I'm pulling him off in s corner 
by himself end—" 

Hollis was frowning. With an undignified lurch he dropped 
his off-hand manner, snorted, and ran beck toward the alley's 
entrance. As he passed the gray Packard he glared at the chain 
smoking lawyer sitting inside then whirled to peer down the alle 
He placed his hands on his hips and looked hard at whet he 
saw. Apparently, he was tired of second-hand evidence, and he 
was going to see for himself if the police were really on hand. 
As he gazed at whatever was before him Roy saw that Dean Rugger 
turned his thick neck in a ninety degree swivel to scrutinize 
the new comer. The dean's wife tilted her gray curls slightly 
to one side, but otherwise she kept a painfully correct express¬ 
ion on her face. After one glance at Hollis she sighed, correct 
ed the tilt of her head, then peered through the windshield 
at nothing. 

Both Donald Sprague and his wife kept poker faces. At 
1 est the best Roy could tell the man in the Packard had a poker 
face. Rost of it was clouded behind cigarette smoke. 

Mc iv ay was quick to take advantage of Captain Pease’s 
absence. "Roy," he whispered, "is everything all right?" 

"Well, yes. I guess so." 

"Pine. Row listen. You know they've got Marion 'Tolliver 
down in the pokey. Terrible business. Phone calls have been 
flying around all night long. At least I suppose phone calls 
can fly. Well, at five-thirty this morning they let me see him. 
At that hour he hadn't yet hired Sprague to be his lawyer. 

He hadn't even got in touch with Sprague. He hadn't got in 
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touch with the dean.■ I was his first 
got through with him. Marion's first 
the footlocker. He wants me to get it 
I guess something's in it that'11 get 
he already is—" 


contact after the police 
words to me were about 
and keep it out of sight, 
him more fouled up than 


I 11 say there is," said Hoy. As he said it he realised 
he was not telling the exact truth. He should have used the 
past tense. Ah yes, a little lie had slipped out, end he had 
maoe it sound so natural. Perhaps, in a time like this, that 
was something to be proud of. 

ihere is? what is it?" McKay looked distressed, the 
way a man looks when he has saddled himself with an unwanted 
responsibility. 


As for Roy, he now realised his little lie had not been 
smart at all. The shrewd thing for him to do was pretend he 
had no idea what-was in it. But it was too late for that. 

So he compounded his lie. 


"Phonograph records, everyone of them were busted. The 
S.chuman-Heink' s and all. 1 had to throw them in the garbage can 
he said. 

McKay looked at him oddly. "You threw them in the gar- 

bane?" 


"Well, yes." Roy was now afraid he would have to tell 
wnich can. nis experiment in lying was taking a bad turn. 

"Bid you empty the whole thing? Bid you clean it out 
smooth>'" McKay lowered his voice. "What I'm afraid of Roy, is 
there was some dope in it. Marijuana or maybe something worse 
like opium. They're playing a funny game Roy. Nobody wants to 
air out this sex charge if there's any way of squirming out 


from it. That is nobody but some hot-headed politicians like 
Norton bales'and Mitchell Farley. Of course those two blood¬ 
hounds have got sex on the brain and are going to smear every¬ 
one they can. But the cops and Sprague and everyone on Dr. 
Schein's side are willing to show it up as dope, not sex. 

They aren't thinking of poor old Tolliver. A sex charge would 
probably draw a suspended sentence. Narcotics will put him 
in the penitentiarj 7 . Sprague surprises me. I thought he'd be 
reasonable. I even begged Tolliver to call him up and hire 
him as his attorney. It seems they finally got in touch with 
each other about six-thirty this morning, and 1 wish they'd 
never done it." 

He had to pause to set Gregory carefully on the ground 
so he could brush a new set of wrinkles out of his shirt. The 
kid wanted to dash off and play, but the professor held on to 
him with the hand that was not brushing the shirt. An up stairs 
window in the brown boarding house flew open and after a moment 
closed. They heard a back door some where behind the hedge 
open. A woman's querulous voice, first in sotto tones, and 
later in a loud squeal, called, "I know what I heard. I heard 
someone open my garbage lid. Listen you people. Stay out of 
my garbage can. If you can't get out of my alley, then stay 
out of my cans. I don't ©re if you are the police." Then, as 
she closed the door, she muttered to herself something about, 
"Scandal''. 

Roy looked up and noticed the lawyer Sprague, the one 
who had .just emptied his ash tray, was insolently blowing smoke 
rings through his Packard's window. Hollis had moved forward 
to the Dean's blue car and was, apparently, introducing himself 
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to Dr. bugger. He was extending his hand through the car 
window, and the Dean was looking at it not sure whether he 
wanted to shake it or not. The dean s wife, rendered frantic 
by the appearance of yet another new corner, threw up her chin 
and began patting her neck with a dainty blue handkerchief. 

If the day or the conditions got any hotter it locked like 
this delicate lady might require some first aid, 

nollis' s presence must have been noted further down the 
alley, Decause, just as the Captain's smile induced the Dean 
to shake his hand, two policemen rushed into view. Cne parked 
himself firmly an inch from Hollis's elbow, the other ran around 
the ena of the navy blue car, his billy club swinging and his 
eyes flashing, to see who else might be with the new' comer. 

When he spotted Roy, he called to his partner. "Hey, Moose, 
there’s another one down here. He looks like the one we 1 re 
after." 


The big one at Pease's elbow took one look at Roy and 
lost interest in the uniformed Captain bold.enough to talk to 
the Dean, and he and his partner rushed toward the White Ghost. 
This triggered an ensemble of action. Sprague threw his cig¬ 
arette in the weeds, and he and his wife sprang out of their 
car and also rushed toward Roy. And two other people came 
running into view from wherever they had been stationed in the 
alley. They were, of course, Mr. and Mrs. Boilers. When the 
boarding house lady saw Roy her mouth flew open, and she said, 
"Th t's him. He's down here by the hedge. H e 's trying to skip 
out. How's your chance. Do it." 


Mr. Boilers started to dart back into the alley, 


but this 


touched off acre action. Bean Ruggers literally pushing Hollis 
out of the way jumped out of his car—while his wife frantically 
fanned her face with her little handkerchief—and screamed, 

"Ho you don't. Officer. Mr. Sprague. He's trying to sneak 
back in the house. Ho you don't. Kobcdy can touch that suit 
case. That's tampering with evidence. Susy where you are. 
Officer. That.man and his wife are trying to sneak back in 
the house." 

Mrs. Hollers put her hands on her hips and said, "It's 
our house. We'll go into it when we want to." But her husband 
stopped dead in his tracks and looked sheepishly at the officers. 

"We've been through all that before," said Mrs. Sprague 
who, with her hands as squarely on her hips as were Mrs. Sellers', 
changed directions and, instead of joining the rush to Roy, 
butted into the ruckus around the navy blue car. "We've told 
you the law. If you even so much as get out of our sight we 
will assume you have gotten to the suitcase and planted evidence 
in it. You know what that can mean in a narcotics case." 

"This ain't no narcotics case. You ain't foolin' me," said 
Mr. Boilers, who did not move any where, "We're ahold of a couple 
of goddamn queers who are trying to sneak out on us. No telling 
whet people like that carry around in suitcases." 

"It's not for you to decided what this case will turn into," 
said Mrs. oprague. "You keep your nose clean and you won't 
have’to smell any cesspools. 

The two policemen had reached Roy as had Mr. Sprague. 

Hollis was also closing in on this new center of activity. 

McAgy, holding his little boy tightly to his chest, was backing 
away from it. 
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The policeman celled Moose reached Roy first. But it 
was only 3 split second before Grover was surrounded, two police¬ 
men st either elbow, and Sprague and Hollis a short distance 
to the side of each of the cops. 

"Hello there, young feller," said J> 1 oose. "where do you 
think you're going?" And when ^oy answered, "Ho where," he 
said, "I'll say you're not." 

"I'm 1'onsld Sprague," said the man from the Packard while 
fumbling in his shirt pocket for another cigarette. "Glad to 
know you. Mr. Grover, isn't it? You don't have to talk to 
the policemen if you don't want to." 

"Shut up," said Moose. "You aren't representing this kid. 
Your client's down in the pokey." 

"I'm just telling him the law," said Sprague. He had 
found another cigarette, placed it in his mouth, and as he spoke 
it jiggled up and down. 

The woman who had bounced out the back door of the brown 
boarding house came running out again. "Officer, Officer," 
she called. "That man right there put something in my garbage 
can. I saw him do it. A filthy mess from his ash trays. Can 
I make him clean it out?" 

Both the officer and oprago- ignored her. "Mow then," 
said Moose, "We're going upstairs with you, end you're going 
to open that suitcase or footlocker, or whatever it was that 
man Tolliver brought to your room last night. V/e're gonna go 
up right now, and when you get through opening it you're going 
to hand it over to me." 

"j^on't do it," said Sprague. 

"You listen to this guy," said Moose, "and you'll be behind 
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bars, end his client will be out breathing fresh sir. You got 
nothing to worry about from us. It ain't your suitcase. It's 
all locked up, and you've left it that way, haven't you?" 

"-won't answer that," said Sprague, but he was too late. 
Roy spoke while the lawyer was advising. 


""Yes," said Roy. 

Sorb Sprague and the cop tensed. "'Yes' means you've 
opened it. Is that right?" said moose. 

"no," said Roy. I haven't opened it." He thought he was 
being pretty good at lying, but he glanced at Hollis while he 
said it. Hollis shifted on his feet. 

McKay stepped forward. "Officer," he said. "I called 


Mr. Grover over hereto my car. He wasn't going any place. 
He's completely innocent in this matter." 


Mrs. °pregue, who was still keeping guard by the navy blue 
car, broke in with a sharp call. "Hatch out," she shreiked. 
"They're going back down the alley." 

Everyone turned and saw that the rollers's had sneaked 
away out of sight, and the whole party, including Roy and McKay, 
raced back to the alley to see where they had gone. As they 
die so two more windows opened. These were on the upstairs of 
s big gray house on the far side of the alley. 

when Roy got to the mouth of the alley he found that the 
Boilers couple had run no more than thirty feet back toward 
Lheir boarciing house, had stopped and were prancing in their 
trsens. The landlady blew a strand of hair out of her face 
and said, "ohucks". 

Her husband picked up a 


pea-sized pebble and flipped it 


toward the back; bumper of the police cer. 

The police car, a black thing with a red light in the 
rear window, was parked some ten feet in front of the Rugger 

automobile. In the excitement Roy still had time to catch a 
rear view' glimpse of a man's head and shoulders, someone, 
not in uniform, sitting in the prowl car's back seat only inches 
ahead of the red spotlight. 

.but that view was only a glimpse. what goaded the bey 
into action was the leering look on Mr. Soliers's face. The 
pudgy man s beady little eyes flashed pure contempt as he tossed 
a second pebble in his hand. With a little hissing noise he 
flipped the pebble straight at Roy. It caught the boy on the 
right knee. 

"Officer," Roy said, "did you hear what this man called 
me a minute ago? He called me a 'queer'. That's slander, 
isn't it Officer, I dust barely know what that word means, 
and it certainly doesn't apply ro me. I can have this man ar¬ 
rested for calling me that, can't I?" 

Moose laughed, and Hollis whispered, "Don't be a fool. 

Shut up." 

Roy would not shut up. "Hush yourself," he said very 
loudly. "Officer, my own brother-in-law is taking sides with 
Mr. Sellers. The Dean is against me too. All of this has got 
to stop. I don't know anything about this man Tolliver. He 
practically forced his footlocker on me with a cock and bull 
story about being drafted or going to t e Kavy or something. 

If somebody's supposed to be going into the service you don't 
turn down little favors for him. I got stuck with that foot¬ 
locker. I don t know anything about it. - 1 don't know anything 
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Tolliver. I'm sick and tired of everybody locking at me like 
this—" 

"Well now, young feller," said the policeman called Moose. 
"That's s lot of words you're saying yourself. All I can tell 
from this argument is a lot of people are calling everybody 
names. You can stop all of that by going up to your room with 
me, and we'll open that suitcase, and that'll be all there is 
to it." 

"Don't do that," said Sprague. "Mr. Grover, I have the 
Order straight from Mr. Tolliver. We spoke together scarcely 
an hour age. You're to turn the footlocker over to me. All 
you have to do to end all this is take me up to your.room, and 
hand this piece of luggage over to me. Everybody will shut up, 
go home, and I'm sure no one will dare insult you again." 

"Insult," laughed Mr. ^oilers. " vv hen I was 5 T oung I didn't 
go bawling to some cop when somebody insulted me. I blacked 
his eyes right then and there." 

"Officer," said Mrs. Sellers. "This little squirt's talk¬ 
ing big about slander. Well, I'm going to ask you a question. 
He's staying in my house. I can refuse to let him stay there, 
can't I? I can refuse to let him enter the place again. Isn't 
that right, Dr. Rugger? I'm not supposed to let anything in 
my house that will corrupt the morals of all the other nice 
boys staying there—" 

As the landlady turned toward the Ruggers, the Dean's 
wife closed her eyes and placed both hands over her forehead. 

Her petite handkerchief, still clasped between her right hand 
fingers, draped down over one eye. She breathed heavily as 
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though in gr-'-at pain. 

"Dr. Rugger," said Hollis, "my brother-in-law and I 
are not asking you to take sides, anybody's side, in'this thing at 
all. We're sure you'll act wisely. We're sure you'll be fair. 


Completely imp 

ertisl. 

Heedless 

to say I'll 

see 

to it th 

at my 

brother-in-law 

abides 

by your d 

ecisions. We 

1 re 

willing 

to hand 

the f 0 0110 cke r 

over to 

you. I, 

myself, will 

be 

willing 

to go 


up end get it and bring it down to you. Officer, you can't ob¬ 
ject to our handing the suitcase over to an official from the 
University, can you?" 

"I certainly object," said Sprague. "Anybody who hands 
that luggage over to the Dean will find himself in front of 
the judge." 

The man sitting in the back seat of the prowl car had 
turned around to look the crowd over. Roy noticed him and could 
not keep his eyes off of him. Something about his sallow fea¬ 
tures was so familiar. If he thought hard enough he should 
be able to place him. Roy was puckering his brow and fidgiting 

when he happened to glance at the two policemen. Both were 

looking at him closely. At that moment Grover remembered who 
the man in the back seat was. He was the night clerk at the 

desk of the Palace Hotel, the one who had been on duty when 

"John" Griswald lured him up to his room. 

Right at that- moment he heard another window rise. 

The creaking noise' came from further down the alley, from 
the Boiler's boarding house to be exact. Roy and everyone else 
/ looked to see what was coming off. 

The landlady's boarding house had only two windows open¬ 
ing on to her backyard, the half-window in the kitchen, the 
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one Marvin Bates bed been interested in, and another half-win¬ 
dow in the second floor shower. 'The shower was next door to 
Roy's bedroom. A bit of steam had whooshed out as this up¬ 
stairs window opened, and tne crowd saw something big being 
pushed through it. Several people gasped as they realized what 
it was, the footlocker. A second later it fell from the second 
floor and bounced with surprising springiness on the ground be¬ 
low. 

Several people gasped as they realized what was happening. 
An unknown hand inside the boarding house had untied the Gordian 
knot and had tossed the disputed object out to whoever got it 
first. 

Mrs. Boilers gave a shrill laugh. "That does it," she 
said. "Let's see who gets it now." 

She, her husband, and about half the crowd immediately 
turned in their tracks and began sprinting toward the object 
which was taking several bounces to come to a rest. Hollis 
pieced a restraining hand on Roy's wrist. "Stay here," he 
whispered. "The fat's in the fire now. We've got to talk to 
the dean." 

Off in the distance Sprague, the least nimble of the 
sprinters and the last in the rush toward the footlocker, was 
yelling, "Don't touch it. Don't touch it. It's mine." Sellers 
was saying, "G;; to hell. It's for the first one who gets his 
hand on it." 

Back at the Dean's car a significant group remained be¬ 
hind. McKay still clasped Gregory to his chest and stood about 
six feet away from Roy. Both the dean and his wife stayed in 
their car. Their stiff-backed pose clearly showed they were 



too dignified to take part in such a scramble. Hollis, pull¬ 
ing Hoy by the elbow immediately lowered his head to car win¬ 
dow level and began talking to the college official. Rugger 
was opening and closing his mouth as though the whole thing 
was too distasteful for him to completely form words. His wife, 
her little lace dsbber in hand, was wiping perspiration from 
her neck. 


Hr. Rugger," Hollis was saying. "If you remember I intro¬ 
duced myself a few minutes ago, a few minutes before this un¬ 
pleasantry broke loose—" 


"I remember," said the dean impatiently. 

"I—we both—want to talk to you." 

"ihere's very little I can do," said the dean. 

"But you can listen to us. My wife comes from a very good 
family. In fact here she is. one is Roy's brother. I, myself, 
am going to be assigned to the University in a joint Armed Ser¬ 
vices research program. I hold a Ph.D. degree in psychology—" 

It was true that his wife was there. Roy turned and saw 
that Rena was standing slightly to one side of him. is he looked 
at her she stepped forward and placed her hand on his shoulder. 

"1 lease," she whispered, "do what Hollis.says. For my 


sake 


n 


Her eyes were glistening with tears, and her hand felt 
cold and sweaty even through Roy’s shirt. 

"It'll be alright," she said. "Bust trust in Hollis." 
with that she smiled at Roy, then turned and smiled at the Dean.. Sb 
even bowed her head so she could look through the car window and 
Mrs. bugger's eye. Again she smiled. Mrs. Rugger’s mouth 
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dropped as though her facial muscles no longer worked, and her 
hostile eyes glared beck at Rena. ‘This did not phase Roy's 
pretty sister, ^er smile broadened so it was really dazzling, 
not until its full effect had brought a kindlier light to the 
older woman's eyes did she risk turning to one side. When she 
finally did she smiled at McKay and even stepped over and patted 
the little boy's legs. 

"•>h t a cute little fellow," she said. "And he looks Just 
like his Cana." 


"J-'h/t's nice of you to say so," said McKay. "But I have 
to admit he's my step child. All three of my boys are step¬ 
children. You're Roy's sister, aren't you. I'm glad to know 
you, and I think your advice is exactly right. Your husband 
seems such a sensible man. Roy you should do what he says. 

For your sister's sake. For my sake too. I'm asking you to 
cooperate. It's the best way." 

Everyone was surprised to hear Mrs. Rugger cutting in on 
this advice. Although she spoke from her seat on the far side 
of the car her voice carried with surprising strength. The 
observers in the various upstairs windows must have heard her 
quite well. "Advice," she said. "You should have some advice 
yourself, Mr. McKay. The very idea, bringing your wife's five 
year old child to a back alley scandal. You've got no business 
being here yourself much less dragging along innocent childreh." 
As she spoke she leaned toward her husband's shoulder and pecked 
out the words. But as soon as she had delivered her opinion 
she resumed her formal, eyes-front position and fanned her neck 
with her handkerchief. "Gnats," she said. "Gnats swarming 
from these filthy garbage cans. 


n 
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Mr. McKay, still holding on to Gregory, squatted slight¬ 
ly sc he could get en eye contact view of' the dean's wife. 

Ihen he said, in s voice so pleasant it seemed to cleanse the 
troubled air, "Why, good-morning, Mrs. bugger. So nice to have 
a chance to say hello to you. I know you and your husband must 
be very busy in these stirring tines. All of us appreciate 
the fact that you are taking a personal hand in these diffi¬ 
cult problems. How are your nice grand children? are they 
still planning to go to Cuba this summer?" 

■ n ' v h£t are they doing up there?" It was the dean, himself, 
who said this. But his question did not cut off his wife from tell¬ 
ing what she knew of her grand children's plans. It was very 
apparent she was not going to tell anything. 

"I have no idea," said Hollis. 

i h e uean h c* d leaned orward in his seat so nis shoulders 
were over the steering wheel and his face was almost touching 
the windshield.. The rest of the party broke off their chatter 
to follow his gaze. what they saw was Moose nudging the foot- 
locker with his toe. 

A little noise came from Rugger's throat, then he said, 

" w hy that thing is completely empty." 

"It can't be," said Hollis. 

Roy was surprised at the tone of his brother-in-law's 
voice. It sounded like genuine astonishment. With mixed feel¬ 
ings he realized Hollis was a better liar than he was. 

Moose had picked up the piece of luggage and was shaking 
it. The other policeman was reaching in £is pocket for a huge 
key ring, and he began fumbling through his thick collection to 
find a skeleton key that would pick a cheap footlocker. 


seeing at all 


’'he dean did not like what he 


Ill; 


muscles had tensed, and his breathing had become snorts 
ty, 1 ' he whispered. Then in more audible tones he said , 
did this'- Who had the nerve to pull this trick off?" 


"_mp- 
"v/ho 
s he 


spoke he turned 
him to see if he 
out," he said. 


around to glare at the circle of people near 
could spot signs of guilt on any face, "emptied 
This was a man who probably muttered to himself 


quite often. 


"This won't do 


> 11 . 


-stience, dear, said his wife. "where could be somethin^ 
m the lining. Let the officers find it. After all it's the 
dope that our sice wants. That other stuff wonlt help us any." 

She spoke as though she didn't cere whether she was being over¬ 
heard or not. Or perhaps she was challenging the listeners to 
do anything about it. 

"We have no idea what is coming off," said Hollis. "But 
if there's anything we can do to help you out we will. Hy 
wife, Roy ana I, all of us -’ant to dothe right thing—" 

The dean snorted. "I'll fix you," he said. And he pushed 
his car door open so quickly that it almost caught Hollis with 
a broadside blow to his stomach. But the Captain's reflexes 
were marvelous, and he managed to step aside without getting so 
much as a button brushed. In fact he grabbed on to the swing¬ 
ing hanole and held it as though he himself 'were opening the 
door for the dean. 


bugger paid no attention to him whatever. In a half dozen 
surides he was even with the police prowl c r and was bending 
down to talk to the man in the backseat. is he did so his wife quit 
Drushing at gnats and sat motionless. Her eyes were fixed on 
her husband and the man in the back seat of the police car. 
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Up o h e d the polce haQ opened the foot locker. The enowd 
was reacting to the empty contents, and Moose was unfolding s 
pocket knife.' In a moment he bent over the empty luggage. It 
looked like he was making slashing motions with his hands. Then 
he tore out a big piffie of lining and tossed it aside. More 
slashing motions. 

The dean was talking earnestly to the man in the police 
car's back seat. The man had turned around several times to 
.look over the people still standing around the dean's cor. But 
as far asIRqy could tell the hotel clerk did not actually catch 
his eye. The dean was getting impatient and the clerk was shak¬ 
ing his head. Mrs. -Rugger began swatting gnats again. Roy began 
to relax, Dut Hollis was still quite poker faced. 

’The woman from the brown boarding house, the one who had 
b-ounced on to Sprague about emptying his ash tray stode from 
her back door and went down to join the policeman. When she 
got there Moose had torn out several more pices of lining and 
was looking at what he had done as though he were about to give 
up. Everyone in the block must have heard the woman s shrill 
voice as she spoke to the policeman. 

"if you all want to search my garbage can you can go rimht 
ahead and do so. If that man was low enough to empty his nasty 
old cigarette butts in it he might have hid something: else there. 
Go ahead. Look in it." 

Moose paid no attention to her as he folded up his knife, 
ne sighed and kicked at the empty luggage, now stripped of its 
lining. Disappointment, showed on both Mr. and Mrs. Hollers ' 
faces. The Spragues looked down the alley to scrutinize Roy 
and Hollis. The lawyer pulled out another cigarette. His wife 
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lit it for him. A window closed some where♦ A moment later 
a door slammed shut. The dean turned disgustedly awey from 
the hotel clerk sitting in the police car and srrode back to 
his blue sedan. Paying no attention at all to Hollis he got in. 
However, he did not ignore Roy. As he settled in his seat and 
gripped the steering wheel he gave the Grover boy e dirty look, 
immediately he pressed the starter button and raced his motor 
as though he were going some where. Of course he was hemmed in 
and could not. Angrily he stucK his head out the window and 
yelled at Sprague in accents not in the least acedemic, "The 
party's over. Get your crate out of the way. Let's go home." 

Sprague and his wife slowly came back toward the gro.'p 
that had never joined the suitcase searchers. As Sprague smoked 
he kicked at pebbles in the alley. Boilers was talking to the 
policeman, but his wife had gone back inside her boarding house. 
The men in the back seat of the prowl car lit a cigarette. You 
could see its smoke curling up, but you could see nothing of 
the man's face. He wasn't going to look at anybody 3 ny more, 
and he wasn't going to talk any more. 

"we'll be glso to talk with you this afternoon," said 
Hollis. He was bending down so he could speak face to face 
with the dean. "I believe Roy has an appointment with you. 

I'm sure we can get semething straightened cut." 

"Shit," said the dean. Eis wife kept swatting at gnats. 

"Roy will cooperate, I'm sure," said Hollis. 

Sprague tipped his hat as he passed Roy. In a moment he 
had his Packard started. As soon as the alley's mouth was cleared 
the dean shot his blue car out like a paper dart. The party 
was, indeed, over—at least for him. 
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In a few second's time the police car had also cleared 
out leaving no vehicles at all where a few minutes before the 
thoroughfare had been choked with parked wheels. Only the group 
associated with Hoy remained, and Mr. McKay quickly said, 

"It's getting so warm. It looks like we'll be in for a scor¬ 
cher today. i'll Just take Gregory and go home. The boys 
haven't been feeling up to snuff the last few days." 

If he left that meant Roy would be alone with Hollis and 
Rene. "what about the footlocker?" Roy said quickly. "Aren't 
you—well, aren't you going-to take what's left of it? It's 
still Tolliver's. You wanted me to give it to you in person. 

I'll—I'll let you have it." 

McKay glanced at the gutted footlocker left spread open- 
on the Boiler’s backyard weeds. ”-°less you,"- he said. "We'll 
Just forget about it. Nice meeting you, Captain Pease. ind you, 
Mrs. Perse. We didn't get introduced formally, and if we meet 
again I hope it will be under more pleasant circumstances. If 
the drama department can be of an assistance please feel free 
to drop by the office and discuss things with me. Good morning, 
-cy." 

If he had had a hat, and if he had had one of his hands 
iree he would have tipped it. But the sun, which was not yet 
really warm, best down on his white brow as he pressed the lit¬ 
tle boy closer to his chest and walked back toward his cream 
colored convertsble. 

Grover felt forlorn because Hollis was already drawing 
himself up to full height and saying, "well, Roy—" and Rena 
was saying, "Oh dear, let's not have a row." 

It turned out that McKay did not leave at once. He had 
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trouble getting the "<- ; hite Ghos " started, A ' couple of cries 
with the starter and it flooded cut forcing the professor to go 
around to the radiator, lift up the hood and try to see what 
was wrong. apparently he didn't find the seat of the trouble 
because he kept alternately grinding on the starter and lifting 
up the hood while the Grover family had their conference. 

It Commenced with Hollis stating to his wife,.. "There 
won't be a row, Dear. A row is completely unnecessary and would 
settle nothing. -till that is peeded is a few intelligent' words 
and things will be straightened out." 

"I'm sorry," said Rena. "I was thinking of what Roy would 
say. You two don't know each other very well, and I love you 
both.," She began to cry, but did not stop talking. The sobs 
came out between the words and phrases. "Roy, did you see how 
that dean's wife looked at me?' It was like when we were kids, 
end people in Grass Prairie used to make fun of us because we 
were poor. I can't stand that kind of look. Why it would have 
been so easy to make friends with her. I've gotten along well 
with people much higher up than she is. -and hare -she was look¬ 
ing at me like I was some kind of bug crawling out from under s 
cow chip. Roy, I do hope you'll do what Hollis says. You see 
how much he's done for you already. This awful footlocker thing 
cleared completely up. He can keep you in school for the rest 
of the semester. He may even get you back in that play you were 
rehearsing last night—" 


"Ho," said Hollis 
fool play. This acting- 
got to tell the dean you 
into something that will 


flatly. " xi e shouldn't go back in that 
stuff looks bad. Give it up. You've 
've decided to change majors, change 
lead to a sensible job, something that 
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will help the war effort. I’ve pot to talk to you about the 
war effort. I can't explain to you in front of Rena, but you 
have to understand that your best bet with the dean is to ap¬ 
pear willing and eager to enter the armed services when your 
tine cone 3 up to do so." 

Roy opened his mouth to say something. Rena said, "Hush, 
Roy. Row listen to me, Hollis. You cannot keep things from 
me any longer. You know I h ve guessed what the matter is al¬ 
ready. I told you I love you both. That's the truth, no mat¬ 
ter what comes up. I don't want you two fighting. Roy, I'm not 
going to let you have a row. Hollis, you can't just order Roy 
to do things like he was a buck private in the Army. You let 
me talk to him." 

"I'm sorry, dear," said Hollis. "You're right. It's 
better uhat you talk to him." 

Rena said, "Hirst let's go down and pick up that awful 
bit of luggage that's lying out like junk that bums have strowed 
around. Then Roy and I are going to take it back to his room. 
Hollis, you don't understand it, but Roy's going to have trouble 
facing the people in that boarding house. I know what you 
think, that it's good enough for him, that he ought to be forced 
into living it down. But I know Roy better than that. He won't 
do it. He'll find some way to worm cut of it, and the first 
thing you and I know he'll be gone, completely out of town, 
and it'll take us months to catch up with him. How then if I 
go beck with him inside the boarding house nobody's going to 
get very smart, not with me along. Come on, Roy, let's get 
the foot locker, then let's walk around to the front of the house 
and enter the street door like we're supposed to." 


steps toward 


She took Hoy by the arm and advanced a few 
the distant piece of luggage. It looked as though Hollis 
would keep his mouth shut, fade into the background and re¬ 
appear at the Buick after his wife had had time to play her 
part to completion. But after a half-dozen steps he called 
softly to Rena. "Our appointments," he said. "You'll try 
to get out in time for us to make somr sort of order out of 
our morning's schedule, won't you?" 

Rena sighed and turned to look at him. "You'll have to 
get to a phone and call up the housing office out at the fort. 
Try to get the address of the first house on their list. Tell 
them we'll meet them there, wherever it is. You may have to 
cancel with Major Bradley about the conference on the rest home. 
Tell Mrs. Bradley I'll speak to her about our furniture tonight. 
Yes, we can keep our dinner date with them. I'll saueeze that 
in some way. We can give up the luncheon date and make it to 
the railroad station to pick up our sewing machine and your 
golf clubs. If there's no pay phone close why don't you just 
go in to Roy's boarding house like nothing had happened and 
ask that horrible old woman to use her phone? It'll help get 
things back to normal." 

"Well," said Hollis. "Well, we might be able to find us 
a house yet. If not, tomorrow's another day. Try to remember 
all the things we have to cram into the next twenty-four hours 
while you're talking to Roy." 

Roy, who had been thinking of his own .schedule, of his 
plan to contact Beulah -^stor before she left town, also wanted 
to hurry tilings up. ^ut he Knew he must be quiet. The faintest 
restlessness on his part would stir up Rena to start quizzing 


him. Pxis sister would not stop until she had pried his most 
secret plans' out of him. That was probably one of the reasons 
she was offering to accompany him back inside the boarding house. 
What a messed-up assortment of feelings he had about her, about 
Mollis, about ell his relatives. If only he were free of them 
all. 


What a triumph it would be if he could get a .job with 
Beulah -stcr. He would not let himself admit this might be 
s silly dream. To step straight out of this disgrace into a 
contract with a legitimate acting company—what a glorious vic¬ 
tory that would be. 

But he had sense enough to know his chances of getting it 
were slim. After all, anyone with any sense knew the acting 
profession was the hardest nut in the world to crack. Beulah 
had probably already left town. Sven if she were still around 
she might laugh at his assumption that he was ready for the 


professional stage. What were a few complements from friends? 

A cold, money-paying audience_might think he stinks. Reason 
told him if he ran off to Houston or Denver or wherever Magda 
Cowles and Beulah Astor were playing the chances were he would 
have to wire home for money before the week was out. He would 
be nothing but a flat-broke, hungry, out-cast homosexual. Such 
a defeat might be very hard to take. He had to face the fact 
be was a country hick from Grass Prairie. 

He needed time to think. If only he had mailed a letter 
ro his father asking for money a week ago instead of yesterday. 
If only it were seven-thirty in the morning instead of fifteen 
after eight. At twenty after eight his mother would be leaving 
her apartment on her way to teach her first-graders. It would 
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be lour o'clock before he could reach her by phone and ask her 
to wire some money. 

A crisis always turned up when he was penniless. The 
wings he must have to fly away seemed always due to arrive s 
few days too late. 

i.ho else migbc help him out; Would that Prissy busv— 
b c i ^ , _ i wicoscr Lcrvcy oe qood for a loan? There he was back be¬ 
hind, sti.ll fiddling with his ridiculous automobile. You could 
smell his xlooded gas fumes clear over the hedge to the alley.. 

-rom him would be as un—likely as a Job from Beulah As— 
tor. forget him. 

what if he were to meet up with "John" again? What if 
he cculc get ahold of Larry Thorpe himself instead of his wife? 
ihey might, give him enough money to track dow j n Beulah -is t or 
if bad luck whisked her out of his grasp this morning. After 
ail, it looked like he was about to squirm out of both the sex 
ch-r^.e anu the.;t j.rightful mess about narcotics., free, ng v;as 
on the verge of being free. 

That was right. if he used his head everything might be 
back to normal in s day or two. The University had one scape¬ 
goat, Tolliver. Only temporary hysteria was forcing them to 
xOOk xor cootner. if he laid low things could blow over. He 
could be back attending classes. He might even set his part 
back in the play. He would be an ordinary freshman again, Just 
about to round out his first, successful, year in college. 

when Lena reached the footlocker she bent down to ex¬ 
amine tue scattered wreckage. as she picked up a bit of lin— 
ing, a thin printed clooh with a heavy glue backing, she cried 
and ruobed it tenderly, as though it were a slashed heirloom. 
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"A shame. A terrible shame," she said. "A pretty piece 
of cloth. Kama once made a quilt of some material almost like 
this.. Do you remember, Roy?" 

i'hen she touched the frame of the footlocker itself, al¬ 
uminum that had been riveted together with brass corner binders. 
The brass lock had been pried off and now flopped on one loosened 
rivet like a broken wing on a floundering biro. 

"—and the locker," she said. "who knows what was in it? 
You don't know, do you, Soy?" 

There she was, crying while she asked questions. It was 
so hard to lie to her, but what else could he do? "I just kicked 
it a time or two. It's hard to tell what's in it from a kick." 

"I mean there wasn't any of that dope, was there?" 

"I don't know. How could I know?" On that point he was 
truthful. If dope came in quantities small enough to hide in 
wrinkled clothing he did not know. 

Rena did not press the question. She just kept rubbing at 
the dents on the footlocker and testing the warpped lid to see 
if it would still close. "All those people. T e police and 
everything. who knows what they wanted. Who cares. Forget it 
all, Roy. Don't try to figure it out. Just stay on top of it. 
Row let's get this thing closed and carry it back in the house 
in a dignified manner. If anyone asks you why you are keeping 
it you pretend nothing has happened. Just say a friend gave 
it to you for safe keeping, and nsturall\ ? you are hanging on to 
it until he tells you other wise. If you don't hear from that 
Tolliver again slip it out in the alley some dark night and 
cram it in a garbage can." It seemed the Peases likedto cover 
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things up in garb ge cans. 

They had 3 little argument when it came to closing the 
lid. lone of the three latches on it would work, and Roy wanted 
to wire the whole thing shut with some thin wire he saw hanging 
on the outside wall of the tool shed. But Rena hissed, "Don’t 
touch it. That wire isn't yours." 

"It's just wire," said Roy. "Nobody's going to keep you 
from taking a piece of wire, are they'*" 

"Hush. You just want to have your way. You're the con- 
trariest little devil l've ever seen. Haven't you got sense 
enough to stay out of trouble?" 

The lid would not stay shut if it were jiggled the least 
bit, and as they proceded around the side of the house toward 
the front door it kept flopping open and banging Roy's shins. 

"I'm going back and wire it shut," he said. 

"Don't you dare. Think of all the trouble we've gone to 
to get you out of this, and you want to ruin it all with a fool 
move like that. Roy, you've got to use your head. You can't 
go blundering through the world without a single thought about: 
what other people might do. I don't mean you run from people, 
but use your head. Stay on top. Come on." 

is they passed the dining room window he thought he saw 
someone peeking from behind the lace curtains. When they were 
near the front corner of the house they were surprised to hear 
the front door slam, and a second later Hollis came around the 
corner of the house to meet them. Apparently he had taken 
Rena's advice and had gone inside to use the phone. Now he 
was rushing to meet them to report a new development along 
entirely different lines. 
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"Boy," Hollis said, "You have s long distance call. 

I had come in, talked with Mrs. Boilers, and was just reaching 
for the receiver when the phone rang. Naturally, 1 stepped 
•back so your landlady could answer it. It turned out to be 
the operator at Gloriona. A person to person call for you. 

It must be your mother. Mrs. Hollers told me to rush out and 
get you. So if you'll hurry you can get on the receiver right 
now, and we can find out what this is about." 

No one in the Grover family would waste money on s long 
distance call except for an emergency. Roy rushed inside 
heading toward the dining room and the downstairs phone. As 
he hurried along a little thought crossed his mind, a feeling 
of relief. Captain lease had, indeed, taken the bull by the 
horns and had found an excuse to confront the Hollers couple 
at once. He must have put his super deplomacy to work because 
in only a few moment's time the landlady had sent him on the 
errand of calling Roy to the phone. Bice looking relatives 


can be such 


•hi 
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an outcast if your own brother-in-law is a polished, clean-cut 
charmer in uniform? 

But when he reached the dining room he did not find Mrs. 
Boilers completely subdued. Hirst, breakfast was still being 
served. Ordinarily it would be over by this hour, but many 
students had slept in this morning thinking they would be "strik¬ 
ing" instead of attending class. Guite a few stragglers were 
still munching on their toast. Only one of them, a red-headed 
kid known for his lack of tact, locked at Roy. The rest sudden¬ 
ly became busy with their napkin or else looked out the window. 
Marvin Bates ducked out of the dining room as soon as Roy came 
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in. After a moment Hoy heard him in the kitchen whispering- with 
i.r. Sellers. The landlady,herself, had moved away from the 
phone and was over by the window, a spouted can in hand, water¬ 
ing a pot of ivy. 

She gave Roy a glance over her shoulder and said, "Oh". 

Roy noticed the receiver was dangling from the wall phone near 
the buflet and started toward it. Mrs. rollers once asain 
glanced over her shoulder and, this time, scratched her nose 
with her free hand. "Oh. It's you. I first thought you were 
that fellow in uniform coming back. well, you're wanted on 
the phone." rut when Roy was about to pick up the dangling re¬ 
ceiver she added. "I forgot to tell you. Go upstairs anc take 
it up there. The boys are still eating here in the dining room." 

Immediately Mr. Sollers popped out of the kitchen and said. 
"Kobe can't take it up there. That phone's busy." His wife 
set down her pot, brushed her hands, and said, "That's right, 
bell, go ahead and take it here. I guess it's alright since it's 
long distance." 

"I'm sure Roy will be very brief," said Hollis who had 
fallowed Roy back inside and was standing at the dining room 
door. At once he added. "Is that a Washington ivy? My mother 
grew one that was clipped off of Robert E. Lee's tomb. It hung 
in our dining room window just like this one is. Gome on in, 
Rena. J-sn't that ivy exactly like the one Mom'has hanging be¬ 
side the china closet?" 

As a smiling Rena approached to give the plant a better look 
the landlady did not help the conversation along. All she did 
was pull a weed out of the pot. 

"It looks exactly like it," Rena said. 
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Roy hsd trouble getting through with the operator. Some 
how the connection had been cut off end he hsd to re-dial sever¬ 
al times before he talked with the girl who had handled his 
call from Gloriona. Meantime, several boys cut their break¬ 
fasts short and left the dining room, whispering noises still 
came from the kitchen. But it seemed Hollis and Rena finally 
had some success in warming-up Mrs* - Boilers. By the time the 
operator reopened a line to Gloriona the landlady was telling 
the Peases how to make plant cuttings that would take right off 
and grow. 

"Roy, is that you?" he.finally heard his mother's voice 
say. At once he could tell that something was wrong from her 
high-ptiched tone, but she took part of her precious three 
minute's allowance to ask if he was alright. "There's something 
in this morning's paper about trouble at your school. But I 
have to tell you some sad news. It's about Blanche's husband, 
Clifford Skirvin. I have to tell you he is dead-^-" 

Mrs. rollers had taken a grand stance with the watering 
can held as a pointer and was saying, "No, no, little girlie. 

You don't just whack them off. You soak them in water. whack 
them off and stick them straight in the ground and you'll have 
dead plants—" The landlady was calling Rena, "little girlie", 
and Rena was appearing absorbed and answering, "Really?" 

Roy wanted to stop them and tell them the news. Cliff Skirvin 
being dead was too much for him to bear alone. But his mother 
apparently did not know Hollis and Rena were there, and she 
was quickly cramming in the details before her three minutes 
were up. 

"—He did not come out from under the ether. Blanche 
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took it awful hard and had to break down and cry when she 
called me on the phone. She wanted me to notify everybody 
because she just couldn't stand up to celling the whole family. 
Poor girl, away out west and alone and has to get her dead 
husband's body back to Oklahoma for burial. Of course the mil¬ 
itary will help her out. For my part I feel like he gave his 
life for his country just as much as if he died in battle—" 

Hollis and Rena seemed to sense that something was wrong, 
and they were casting glances over toward the phone. Firs. Sel¬ 
lers, however, was making it quite clear thee it took experience, 
horse-sense and hard work to keep house plants locking healthy. 

" x hey aren't going to bury him at Argylle. Instead they're 
going to put him to rest at Fitts, where his mother's buried. 

You Know Pitts is just ten miles from Grass Prairie. Blanche 
didn't know how long it would take to get the body back to Ok¬ 
lahoma. Poor girl. She'll have to call me again as soon as the 
arrangements are settled. Row if Rena and Hollis show up in 


Fort 

Boomer I want 

you 

to tell me just as 

soon 

as they 

do. 

What 

with it being 

war 

time our family is 

so sc 

attered 

around. 

K ow, 

don't worry a 

bout 

the price of the c 

all. 

Call me 

collect. 


It's terrible that i don't even know for sure where Rena is 
when something like this comes up—" 

"She's here, Mama. Right here. I'll let her talk to 

you ." 

Both riollis and Rena suddenly stepped talking to Mrs. 
Boilers. Rena did not have to be beckoned to the phone. She 
came right over, picked up the receiver and said, "Hello, Ha¬ 
ms, it's me." As her face became grave Hollis slowly came to 
her elbow in copes he could pick up a few words fromthe in¬ 
strument as they came over the wire. Zven Mrs. Boilers dropped 
her declamatory pose and looked softly toward the group at 
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the phone. The landlady remained kindly throughout Rene's 
conversation, and soon she advanced s little closer and asked, 
"Somebody's dead, isn't it? Was he overseas? by sister's oldest 
boy is still missing down in the Philippines, come people think 
he'd be better off dead than captured by the Japs. But I can't 
believe that. If the Japs have got them there's a chance we 
can get them back, and if they're dead nothing comes back but 
e coffin. My husband has a second cousin who was killed out¬ 
right at Pearl Harbor. There's no bringing him back. And now 
we've got all this going on down in Pew Guinea and those Pac¬ 
ific atolls—" 

One of the diners who had been on the verge of slinking 
out stopped and said he had a brother who went down with a ship 
just two weeks ago. "He was in the merchant marine." 

"The men in the merchant marine have got as much right 
to respect as the ones in uniform. That's my opinion," said 
Mrs. Boilers. "It's gettin' bad out on the oceans, and it's 
going to get worse. I sure think our boys deserve the best, 
and I hate to bear it when one of them goes." 

Rena was saying, "—We'll keep in touch with you," and 
"—Hollis will ary to contact Blanche before she leaves Calif¬ 
ornia with the—the remains. Hollis will know bow to sveed 
things up. Yes, it sounds like he will be buried about Friday. 
Yes, we'll all get up to Pitts for the funeral. Yes, all of 
us. it would be a shame to fail to be there. Don't worry 


about where we'll 

stay. Hollis 

can prob 

ably get th 

e military 

to pay for lodging 

for at least 

O 

CD 

b 

CQ 

US 

. If not 

we can stay 

with laps over in 

Grass P'risrie 

. It can 

t 4- 

u 

be more 

than a half 

hour's drive from 

Papa's place 

to Pitts. 

T! 
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r.ollis insisted on getting on the phone and he gave his 
sympathy to Mrs. Grover. "I'll get in contact with Cliff's 
eoniDa.iding oificer in California, and if there's anything I 
can do I'll do my bit to help out. how don't worry about the 
price of this call. Possibly it can by charged to Traveler's 
sic or maybe even outright to the . dlitary Dependent's i’und. 
he'll check into everything here on this end of things. Good¬ 
bye, Pother, and it looks like we'll be seeing you this weekend. 
v ' ; ® ii cail you just as soon as we learn the date of the body's 
arrival in Pitts." ■ 

is he hung up Mrs. Rollers began rubbing her hands to¬ 
gether. ohe avoided asking again if the deceased were an over¬ 
seas victim since it was now obvious that he had been in Calif¬ 
ornia. "Jeep accidents," she said. They're terrible things. 
Taking about as many of our boys as bullets. It's bad to loose 
them in training. In some ways worse than in battle." 

The Pease's wanted to leave rather quickly and tended 
to soiu-pecdle the landlauy's talkative streak. How ever, they 
were careful to take leave politely. When they were at the front 
door Hollis promised Toy he would drop by just before lunch time, 
"v/e'll know a whole lot more then than we do now," was his all- 
inclusive comment. "Tell you what. You can tell Mrs. oollers 
that you won't be here for the noon meal. It's time you had 
a snacm with Rena and I. This spot they call "The Plantation' 
sounds nice. See you about a quarter to twelve, and we'll have 
more plans firmed up by then." 

..is last sentence also seemed to cover a great deal of 
ground. He was careful to include a "Dice to see you sspin,Mrs. 
°ol_ers," as he and Rena went out the door. 
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Mrs. Boilers kept rubbing her hands to. ether ss she watched 
the Pease's walk out to the duick then drive eway. Roy was 
about to go upstairs to his room when she turned to him and 
said, "Phis man who died, he wasn't really your brother was he?" 

"I:o, a brother-in-law. I.y sister's husband." 

"C'h, for a moment I thought it was someone closer to you 
than that. and he did not cie in training, or did he?" 

"I didn't get the whole story over the phone, but I think 
some Army doctors operated on him for stomach trouble, something- 
like ulcers.” 


"Oh, ulcers," said Mrs. Boilers. "Well, it's nice that 
everything is being done. This Captain here let on like the 
military would pay for everything." At this point Mr. Boilers 
appeared at the top of the stairs. His presence there was 
verj 7 surprising. Hot only was it s mystery just how he had 
gotten from the kitchen to the upstairs without Roy noticing 
it, but he had Roy's suitcase in one hand and a large paste 
board box in the other. The big box w,s tied with twine string 
so he could bump it down the stairs by a loop at the top. As 
Roy watched he lowered it down the first bump. 

Grover realized what was happening. Some how Mr. Boilers 


had slipped past them while they were phoning in the dining room. 
Irob bly it was during one of the moments his wife was being- 
most talkative about the horrors of war. He had slipped up¬ 
stairs, packed Roy's things, and was now moving them out. Of 
course he had waited until Captain Pease end his wife had left. 

Am ediarely Roy took s double step upstairs. He slipoed 
and fell back one full riser. His jaw had dropped with surprise 
and given his face a ludicrous expression. "Ho you don't," he 
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said, "You don't move me out. Dirty, dirt;/. You're s dirty 
.rotten bunch to pull this on me. • L, irty for being so goody-goody." 

He did'not have time to fully recover from the slip he 
had made through trying to .jump two steps in one. As he screamed 
Hr. rollers calmly continued bumping his box downstairs. Before 
he could take a second step someone with s strong hand grabbed him 
by the collar, The same person's other hand clutched the seat 
of his pants and lifted him in s bum's rush. Grover was barely 
able to turn around end see th t his attacker was Marvin Bates. 
Bates, amazingly strong for someone with a heavy library pallor, 
was ©bout to push him through the front door when Mrs. Sellers 


spoke 

up 

and s 

aid, 

"No, no. 

You can 

let him down. 

Roy's not 

going 

to 

fight 

you 

back. I 

can tell. 

i fie's'not the 

type. He 


may scream a lot, but screams don't bring blood. Roy, you've 
got to go. there ain't no point in beating around the bush. I'm 
sorry, but we gust can't keep you here. The other boy's parents 
wouldn't stand for it. You got too many funny friends. You 
got nothing to worry about anyway. Your dad lives up in Oklahoma 
where they're striking all that oil. Your brother-in-law was 
bragging about it last night. Your dad might.be rich some day. 

You go t Ik to the dean, the one your brother-in-law was so hot 
to strike up a conversation with. He'll get you a room some where. 

In a split second Bates had set his suitcase and box be¬ 
side him in the porch. In another split second the door was closed 

Roy whirled and started to kick at the door. But through 
its upper glass panel he could see -^stes standing less than 
a foot away. Mrs. hollers, with her hands on her hips, was right 
behind him. Her husband, now all the way down the stairs, 
stood on the bottom step laughing. 
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The laughter ;;as harder to take than Bale's bouncer 
scowl. It made Roy seem so little, someone so easily evicted 
you could laugh him off. In a moment Bates dropped his scowl 
and began laughing also. Then he turned away from the door 
flapping his wrist in a mock girlish exaggeration. His job 
was finished, and he knew it. 

.Hoy thought of throwing a rock through one of the front 
windows and even looked around to find one. But he saw no rocks 
in the Boiler's ragged looking front lawn. He knew he wouldn't 
throw it even if one were there. About that time he heard 
one of the dining room windows open and something plunk on the 
grass around the side of the bouse. Even as the sound struck 
his ear drums he had a feeling what it was. When he stumbled 
around the corner of the house to look his feeling was confirmed. 
Bates had, again, thrown the footlocker out a window. This time 
the lid came off completely, and it lay exposed to the bright 
morning air. 

So he was thrown out. T’o time to call a lawyer, no time 
to call the dean nor even the police. With s smooth slick oper¬ 
ation he and his baggage were pushed out of the house. The ones who 
had done it knew they could get by with it. A lawyer, a dean 
and two policemen had just come and gone. It was easy to see 
they were not coming back in defense of Roy. Yes, it made his 
blood boil, but those inside the house would only laugh at his 
frustration. 

Damn Hollis and Rena for leaving so soon. Double damn 
them for thinking he could pick up his boarding house life as 
though nothing had happened. Whet would he do? 


He barely had 
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enough money in his pocket for s cup of coffoe. The Sellers's 
had thrown him out before he had had a chance to gulp down some 
breakfast. Students hurrying along the sidewalks reminded him 
he should now be in class if he were to return to the University 
as a model student. If he went crying down to the Palace Hotel 
he would probably find the Pease's not there. They would be 
out picking up their sewing machines and golf clubs, or would 
be frantically rushing about town, kissing the right asses to 
make the troubles they had run into come out right. 

Just then he heard a noise behind him, the faintest little 
rustle. It might have been s robin bopping over the lawn, but 
it made him whirl around and look. The little McKay kid was 
there, the little five year old, red-headed, foster son with 
the un-Texan name of Gregory. 

He held a folded piece of paper in his hand. That is he 
held it for a second but dropped it before Hoy could figure out 
what was going on. As soon as he cropped it he grinned a little 
bit, stuck his finger in his mouth, then turned around and ran 

~ -n _r> 

Ox x • 

Roy had enough presence of mind to be very casual about 
picking up the dropped note. Many eyes, from ail sides, would 
be watching him. If McKay had sent his little boy with a mess¬ 
age instead of coming himself it meant he didn't want to risk 
direct contact with someone who had just been thrown out of a 
boarding house. 

.uickly he slipped the piece of paper in his pocket with¬ 
out reading it. Then he started to pick up the two pieces of 
the much battered footlocker. 

He stopped. Mo. He would not pick it up. 


It was silly 
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to fool with this empty shell, this thing that had caused 
him so much trouble. Leave it right there for the Sellerses 
to dispose of. Then without consciously looking toward the 
brown boarding house and its hedge on the distant corner he 
went back to the front porch, placed his suitcase and box neatly 
t: one side of the door and walked away. As he did so he heard 
a car start down on the other side of the hedge.. Then the 
yellow "white ghost" rounded the corner. McKay, with his little 
boy pressed close to him in the front seat,sped across the in¬ 
tersection toward Vacs Street. 

The note, when he was far enough away from his scene of 
eviction to safely read it, said, "I’ll be at the Triple X at 
eleven-fifteen". 

The Triple X at eleven-fifteen. Roy, of course, knew 
where the Triple X drive-in was, north of the campus, well a- 
way from the daytime haunts of students. A quick review of the 
Drama Department's class schedule told him McKay was cramming 
in this out-of-sight meeting between his Directing lb and Ad¬ 
vanced Lighting classes. 

Roy needed to think. Still infuriated at being thrown out 
like a bum he was, however, frightened enough to realize he must 
not lose his head, A meeting with McKay at eleven-fifteen 
would mean he must cut his History of the Theater class. Yes, 
many students would be cutting classes today, but if he wanted 
to get back in the good graces of the authorities it would be 
smart to attend them all. Besides, sitting in a classroom tak¬ 
ing notes seemed like such a quiet, ordinary thing to do, so 
completely different from walking the streets without a home 
you could call your own nor a dollar in your pocket. 
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On the other band a meeting with McKay would be nice too. 

It was up-lifting, even thrilling, just to think of it. Why, 
that old man must like him, probably wanted to get in bed with 
him. Corning at s time like this the knowledge that someone 
liked you enough to wait behind a hedge and send you s note 
was comforting, indeed. True, McKay had not been the classic 
heroe and rushed to his defense the moment he was given the 
bum's rush. All the professor had done was send his little step¬ 
son with a note. let even that .was nice. 

But what the hell. It was now a quarter to nine. His 
French class was almost over. Eleven-fifteen was eons away. 

If he dallied he would even miss his Speech and Movement for 
the Stage class coming up in a quarter of an hour. Breakfast 
or no breakfast he must get back to school, the safe, sensible, 
comforting class room where he could show the world he could 
take it without running away. 

In fact, he began running toward, not away from the camp¬ 
us. He ran to the Modern Language -^uaiding and entered his 
French Glass when it had only five minutes to go. Someone 
giggled as he sat down, and the professor dryly remarked that 
he was "a little late". Nevertheless, he was there in time 
to get in on the tail-end of the conversation exercises. 

"Where do your parents live?" the girl behind him asked 
in French. He lied a little bit when he replied, "Ils vivent 
a Gloriona, Oklahoma." After all, this was only a grammatical 
exercise. why bring up the point that they lived in two dif¬ 
ferent places? 

In his Speech and Movement for the Stage class Miss Soren¬ 
son, as usual, behaved quite correctly. You would not know from 
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•;he brisk way she started class that anything unusual was go¬ 
ing on at the University. The dismisal of Schein might never 
have occurred, and, of course, she gave not the slightest indica¬ 
tion that anything hod happened to Roy's status as a student 
nor as a member of the cast of the current play. They were do¬ 
ing "Mary had a.little lamb" in four emotions, anger, joy, sor¬ 
row and fear. lerhaps it was significant that she asked Roy 
to perform first, perhaps it was not. 

The truth was he did not do well, especially with the e- 
moticns of sorrow and joy. But Kiss Sorenson was kindly in her. 
criticisms and calmly called the next performer. 

Roy did not stay the entire hour in the Speech and Move¬ 
ment for the Stage class. As the period rolled on the spring 
sun climbed higher in the sky and heated the windows on the 
south side of the room. When one of the girls was doing "fear" 
Roy tip-toed over and opened one of them. Miss Sorenson frowned 
slightly, otherwise she strayed no further away from her in¬ 
tense analysis of the exercise taking place on the classroom's 
little stage. Grover returned to his seat and looked at his 
wrist watch. He could not stay still. A few moments later he 
glanced at his watch again and noticed the time was nine-thir¬ 
ty. During the next five minutes he glanced at his watch sev¬ 
eral times. while one of the boys was doing "Joy" he rose 
and cautiously tip-toed over to Kiss Sorenson and whispered, 

"I don't feel well. Excuse me." She gasped, but he did not 
wait for her to say anything. He continued his noiseless tip¬ 
toe to the door, carefully opened it, went out and carefully 
closed it. 

Then he rushed down the hall passed the room where Mr. 


holding his "Advanced 


r-.cjrvey was 
and entered the elevator. 
W3S outside. 


Problems in the Theater" class 
An asonizins two rr.inutes later he 


lie must run to a phone booth. The nearest one was in 
the library, now stupid of him to go to classes, as meekly 
as Mary's little lamb, when he should, have been checking to 
see if Beulah Astor was still in town. After all, students 
cut classes all the time, and on a troubled day like this an 
absence would certainly be forgiven. A man headed for a life 
in the theater was foolish to leave even the most unlikely stone 
unturned. 

His first attempt to place a call was a severe disap oint¬ 
ment. The other end didn't even ring. Instead the operator 
came on ana asked, "What number were you dialing, Please?" 

Roy gave the number of Beulah's apartment. 

"That number has been disconnected," said the operator. 

When he dialed Dol Abbol's number the other end sounded, 
but after ten rings no one had answered it. 

Then he dialed the airport. "The early plane to Denver," 
he asked. "was it on time?" 

"Yes," the ticket clerk answered, but there was something 
strange in the. tone of his voice. Boy was about to hang up 
when he thought he had better inquire further. "Did everyone 
get on it?" After all, this was war time and many ticket hol¬ 
ders without priority got bumped. "I'm afraid not. The whole 
flight was taken up with emergency tickets. That's all I'm 
allowed to tell you," was the reply. 

for Soy that was wonderful news. But where was Beulah? 
uuickly he asked the clerk if he would page Kiss Beulah Astor. 
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She could very easily be waiting in the lobby. But minutes 
went by. The operator asked him if he was still on the line, 
finally, the ticket clerk came on the phone and told Grover that 
no one answered his page call. 

Ten minutes of brisk walking got him to Beulah's apart¬ 
ment. The place didn't -seem to fit her. Roy had pictured her 
living either in an ultra modern, glass brick creation or in 
something incredibly makeshift such as the restuccoed attic 
of a Victorian mansion. She lived in neither. The address she 
had turned in tc the faculty roster turned out to be a new four- 
plex du lit between a boarding house and a private home with 
a nigh ience around it. Since it was a hodge-podge neighbor¬ 
hood the plain brick building with its four front doors neither 
blended in nor clashed. If someone were unexpectedly trans¬ 
ferred to Fort roomer this was the sort of place he would rent 
on the spot until he could find something better. 

As he rushed into the gravel turnaround, eyes straining 
so he could read the name plates on the four mail boxes, a taxi 
drove up. He wouldn't have bothered to look and see who it was 
if a familiar voice hadn't called to him. It was Dol Abbol. 

"Boy. You there. I've forgotten your name. Have you 
gor s dollar? The driver can't break a twenty*" she said. 

A foolish question. Ho student had dollar bills to cas- 
ually give away. He.started to ignore her then realized he 
might need her assistance. "Ho, sorry," he said. 

"Well, have you got a five? The driver can break a five." 

The was getting even more ridiculous. He threw up his 
hands a blew out a breath. But he did not get away from her. 
Suddenly, her eyes narrowed, and completely leaving the driver, 


she ran over and caught Roy by the elbow. "You aren't look¬ 
ing for Beulah, are you?" 

He said, "Yes," and she wanted to snow what he wanted 
her for. Then before he could answer she turned to the taxi 
driver and said, "Wait." Then taking Roy by the arm she strode 
toward the door at the end. "Let's both knock on her coor. 

You call,and I'll knock. If she's holed up in her own apart¬ 
ment and won't answer her phone I' m going to pull her hair out." 

However, several calls and knockings produced nothing. 

Sol stomped her feet. Again she demanded Roy tell her what 
in the blessed world had brought him to Beulah Astor's door. 

"I'm going to ask her for a gob. So there," he said. 

Her Jaw dropped then she burst out laughing. "A Job? 
from Beulah? I can tell you in one short sentence. Beulah doe 
not give Jobs. They ere forced out of her only after she's 
tried wooden puppets, brass robots and optical illusions. Human 
beings she hates. Where in the world could that bitch be? 

She's not at the airport. The early flight she'missed.not.' Yes 
loaded up and took off with Army colonels. But Beulah wasn't 
even there when the civilians got told no. When this girl saw 
that she got busy. Gan you guess where I called? Denver. 

The performance, for Snows of Torment has been cancelled to¬ 
night. This girl knows what that means, and this girl's going 
to get to the bottom of it." 

Again she started pounding on the door. 

Roy said he had an idea. But he didn't have any money 
to pay for taxi fares. His idea was that Beulah might be at 
a certain ex-opera singer's house. Dol looked him in the eye 
and said, "Never mind the cost of fares. Let's go. 
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They did not go far. The taxi only pulled away from the 
curb when they realized the right re r tire had gone flat. 

Dol gnashed her teeth. The taxi driver slowly got out, looked 
at it and said, "It's war time lady.- My spare ain't so good either. 

"I know it's war time. I've read the papers," said Dol. 

I'hen to Toy she said, "How far away is this opera singer?" 

"About thirty blocks. Fifty-first.St.," he replied. 

"On God," said Dol. Then she settled back on the cushion. 

" ccept the inevitable. It won't do any good to phone another 
cab company. There's no more of an excess of cabs than there is 
tires. We patiently wait until he gets his poor old spare on." 

But her acceptation of the inevitable was not done very 
calmly. While the? driver changed £ires she fidgited, fumed., .and 
she told Roy ne cressea rixe a hick.. "How much did that pair of 
pants cosu? I'll bet not over three dollars. You might as well 
wear the price tag. There isn't a theatrical booking agent in 
Few York who can't tell it's a Sears Roebuck special as far as 
he con see it. And you want to be an actor. Did you ever hear 
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"I can't afford anything else," said Roy. 

"That's no excuse whatever," said Dol. "How old are you? 
No, don't tell me. I can guess that too. You are about one 
month from the age at which the Army will snap you up whether 
you v;snt to go or not." 

"I won't be eighteen until July. They're still taking 
only nineteen year olds." 

"They aren't today. But wait until you hear what congress 
does tomorrow. And between now and July you expect tc work your 
way to the top levels of Broadway. 


Do you have anything wrong 
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with you? will you pass the physical?" 

"I don't know," he said. 

"You don't know? wh~t do you mean?" Her last question 
fell to s whisper, and she looked him over closely. Both of 
them glanced out the window to the driver unscrewing s wheel 
lug not more than two feet sway. 

Bel lowered her voice. "Never mind answering," she s: id-. 
"Boll up the window. I can't smoke when it's windy." She be¬ 
gan opening her hand bag as though fumbling for s cigarette. 

"Oh hell," she said. "I haven't got one. Do you have a pack 
of camels by any chance?" 

"I don't smoke," he said. 

"Oh God. And you want to be an ?ctor." 

At last the taxi was on its way. By the time they ap¬ 
proached Dolores' and v innie's house Del had calmed down. when 
it came time to look the little cottage over she was as well 
in control of the situation as a real estate man. 

"Sardines," she said. "Sardines packed in the sauce of 
a hick town. Such is the ghastly fate of cast-off opera sing¬ 
ers." 

Roy was not looking at the house. He was locking at 
Vinnie. The fact that Mrs. Dollop was out in the yard fever¬ 
ishly spading a. ragged corner of the lawn meant something was 
going on inside the house that she couldn't stand. It might 
mean Dolores was practicing in her little padded cubby hole. 
Possibly it could meangsomething was going on on a padded mat¬ 
tress. This .time Roy. hoped it was the mattress. 

Kiss ,'bbol still faced the problem of changing a twenty 
doll, r bill even though by now the meter registered well over 


sic dollars. with reckless brsverv 


she sought an easy 
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tion. "Yoo-hoo," she called to Vinnie 
iiioce honnet. _L have no ides wnst your 
a twenty dollar bill?" 


"You in the blue, home- 
name is. Can yon change 


vinnie 1 s reaction almost sent Loi back into s esse of 
.jitters. almost, out not cuire. The stakes were too high for 
her to afford the luxury of going to pieces. She managed to 
appear as serene as Egyptian tomb-statuary throughout Krs. Dol¬ 
lops's irrelevant tirade. 

vinnie threw down her space then looked with bulging eyes 
at the new arrivals in the taxi. when she saw them her eyes 
hordeneo into slits. She picked up her spade mid—ways aloncc 
the handle ano stomped over to the taxi. with only a Quick, 
dirtp glance a t the two people in the oack seat she b esc a n tell¬ 
ing her dammed-up troubles to the driver. 

"I'm a poor old widow woman forced to live with a no-good 
sister. I've tried and tried to make her straighten up and 
live like a human being. It don't do no good. I've got rheumstis 
in three fin ers on my right hand and the thumb of my left hand. 

Icy heart palpitates every night, and my legs cramp after each 
meal as regular as sun—up and sun—down, ky sister no more pays 
attention to my condition than she does to a cur cat running up 
and down the alley. Any lap dog in town has far more consider¬ 
ation poured on it than my sister ever pays to me_" 

"Have you get change for a twenty?" Dol broke in. 

The hussies that traipse in and out of my house, plain 
old hussies, every one of them. If my sister cared a thing 
in the world for me she would have me inside and calling a 


doctor. 


InsuScid I os n’t enter my own house for hours on end. ± have bad 

* 

feet. I shouldn't be working. I have s nephew that my sister 
has led asrray. So bad astray I can't even mention it. noth¬ 
ing wholesome. - Nothing uplifting—" 

''i-.a'm, 1 ' m going to have to put you on waiting time," 

Sold the taxi driver to Dol. "Unless you want to give me that 
bill and see if I can change it." 


"ro, you stay right here," said Kiss Abbol. "I can't let 
go of a taxi Just yet." 

.innie paid little attention to Roy and j -'ol as they rot 
out and advanced toward the I'ront door. Her sister's guests 
were not hers, and she had a waiting taxi driver to talk to. 

again mol suggested Roy call out while she did the knock¬ 
ing. Grover did not argue. He knew 1 ,.of course, you weren't 
supposed to call out rhe name of your host when you went visiting 
at a city residence, but it was barely permissable. He did not 
have to be told that it had a certain advantage. 

mut neither calling, knocking nor ringing the doorbell 
Drought the slightest response. Dol immediately thought of 
another plan. After only two knocks and two halloos she whis¬ 


pered, "Quick, around to the back door 
back door, hasn't it? Lead me to it. 

As soon as they rounded the rear 


'Ibis place has got a 
I snow whet I'm doing." 
corner which gave them 


a view of the back yard Roy stopped and gasped. 


Lol, not in 


the least surprised, merely looked puzzled, then said, "Hmnh. 
xvo ixime to stop now. ihen she brusned osssed the man who 
•was hurrying down the cement flagstones, whizzed on by the gar 
bsge can, took the two back steps in one Jump and barged right 
inside the back entrance. 
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The man hurrying down the flagstones was Lorry Thorpe, 
when he founc himself face to face with Roy he showed little 
■discomfiture. He did not gasp, stammer nor drop his jaw. Perhaps 
he had done some of that inside the house when he heard the 
doorbell ring then somehow discovered that the visitor was a 
cast-off lover. But now he only had s slightly sheepish mrin 
on his face, one that showed up his dimples to an advantage. 

"Hello, Hid," he s id quite casually. 

!! Hhy, why, it’s you," said Roy. By this time Lol was al¬ 
ready inside the kitchen and had closed the door. 

iborpe put his hands in his pocket and chuckle^ "Bice 
weather today, isn't it." 

It was so confusing. A moment ago Grover was thinking he had 
Beulah Astor trapped. Instead he had flushed out the man he had 
given up all hope of seeing. And if he ever wanted to see him 
again he had better get some things set straight fast. "Larry," 
he said. "Hr. Thorpe. v.hat do you want me to call you, Larry 
or Hr. ’Thorpe?" 

"You know me well enough to call me Larry," said the man. 

He had now quit smiling. it was hard to read the expression on 
his face. 

"Then, marry, I want to tell you that I didn't sneak around 
the back of this house to trap you." 

The expression on Hr. Thorpe's face was still hard to 
reac. oince it, obviously, wasn t necessary to lead Grover on¬ 
to get him to talk the tall man merely wept his hands in his 
pockets end- tilted his head to one side as though he were lis¬ 
tening . 

"I had no idea you were here," said Roy 
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Still Larry didn't say anything.. 

"And I don't want to know why you are here. It's true 
I didn't know you were acquainted with Vinnie and Dolores, but 
of course you would be. They were out at River Terrace so often. 
I'm not asking anything about Malcolm Fox—" 

"Malcolm's not here," said Thorpe. "I didn't come here 
to see him. Not exactly." However his blue eyes wavered slightly. 

"Of course he's not here. He's in Mexico. For a cure 
of some sort," said Roy. When Thorpe did not make a response to 
this statement he continued. "I don't want to know about Malcolm.. 
I don't want to know anything about that man called 'John'—" 

"Griswald?. Griswald said to tell you hello. He was sorry 
he couldn't speak to you when our outfit bumped into your outfit 
down at the warehouse. You know how it is. Griswald's not mad 
at you. He's a nice guy. Used to be a cop. And if you're in any 
sort of trouble he might be able to get you out of it. I think 
you ought to look John up—instead of me." 

"I don't want to talk about John. And I don't want to 
unload any of my troubles on you. And I used to think I could 
string you along and get you chasing after me. I'm sorry I 
tried that." 

Thorpe took one of his hands out of his pocket and wiped 
some sweat from his brow. He saw fit to change the subject. 

"About Malcolm. He's not in Mexico. No, he ain't here either—" 

"I said I didn't want to talk about Malcolm—" 

"—Malcolm's having some troubles. Down in Mexico he 
ended up an addict. He came back last week and tried to join 
t;he Army down in San Antonio. They wouldn't have him. He needs 
somebody to look after him. He's not got the level head you've 
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got. You’re a pretty well put together kid. You can get along 
alright by yourself. How about me being her at Dolores's. I 
had to tell her abut Malcolm not getting in the Amy, and about 
the feet that it's going to cost money to get him cured—" 

"You—you know I sent you twenty-five dollars." 

"fwenty-five dollars. Can't I mention the word 'money' 
without you harping about that?" 

"I don't care anything about money. I didn't bring it 
up to ask for it back. I just wanted to make sure you knew 
who sent it." 

fhorpe looked uncomfortable. 

"—And I don't mind about last night. I don't mind if 
Georgia sent me on a wild goose chase," said ri oy. 

"Georgia? Did you see Georgia last night?" 

"I talked to her on the phone. I—I think you were there. 
i\o, 1 uidn't mean that, i don't care whether you were there or 
not." 

"Look here. You're always talking about my wife. You're 
always bringing up things you've done, or things you claim 
you're not going to do. Look at yourself. You're cold blooded 
and money mad. You're going to school so you can make a big 
killing, get a soft yob, rake in three or four hundred dollars 
a month. Why do you want to fool around with a guy like me for? 
I'm just asking you that? Have you ever asked yourself that? 

Why are you always pestering me?" 

"Could I see you tonight?" 
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"Could I see you when you get back from Can Antonio?" 

"I didn't say 1 was going to San Antonio—" 

"leu ciio too. You said it right now. The words aren't 
cold yet from coming out of your mouth." This was getting sassy, 
something Hoy had not planned to do. 

”~o x said I- was going to Sen Antonio. So it's none of 
your business whether 1 am or not—" 

"If you're so goody-goody about helping people out, why 
do you throw me over?" 

Hoy realized he was edging things toward s row, s cheat) 
little bust-up like a trashy man and a floozy wife had. He was 
stirring up something that could get out of hand. It could lead 
to a fight. Pome neighbor might see it going on in the back 
yard, call the police, and the two of them would be arrested. 
Getting into trouble on a day like this was one of the worst 
things he could do. Yet it was so hard to see Larry Thorpe 
walk off and out of his life. why wouldn't 'Thorpe listen to 
him? Why couldn't this man see he wasn't cold blooded at all, 
but was as warm as that driveling little Fox kid ever was? 

If only he would be around Roy s little while he would see 

all that. But it looked like Thorpe didn't want to see anything. 

t this moment the back-door ^lew open, and Dol Abbol 
stood on the little, step. "Oh, you,t she said looking at Roy. 
"You're still here after leading me on this wild goose chase. 

This opera singer hasn't got anyone in the house./-/How would a 
faded, forgotten rose like that ever attract anyone into a bed 
room? well, you're still here, and you've found yourself a 
. otay with him for all I care. Good-bye." 

Kiss Abbol brushed passed both men and disappeared around 


man 
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the corner. The two men stood there looking at each other. 
Thorpe wiped'some more sweet iron his face, and Hoy twiddled 
with a loose button on his shirt cuff. In 3 moment they heard 
a motor start and the taxi take off. 

"If you don't want to see me tonight," said Roy, "if 

l 

you a on t want to see me when you get back from Sen -^ntonic, 


how about next week? Next month?" 

Thorpe seemed a little calmer. Perhaps Sol's distraction 
had made him think. Keybe he was as worried as Roy about get¬ 
ting into a fight that would snarl him with the police. 

"Next month is a long way off. If you want to hang around 
and drool over me, well go ahead and do it. I'm warning you it 

I 

won t get you any where. what do you want to see me next month 
f* or 7 TI 


"j. just do. n 

"I'm s married man. Sure I've looked around. If von think 

V 

I 

you're the first one, man or woman, that I ve looked at you're 
mistaken. And, old Satan willing, you won't be the last—" 

"Next month?" asked Roy. "I won't ask you to set a defin¬ 
ite day. -Net's just keep it next month. Any time next month." 

"Keep hoping if you want to, but I'm going to walk down 
to the corner and catch a bus. when I get down town I'm going 
to work. I've told you, 'ho'. If you can't understand Snglish, 
well, you're peelin' the skin off your own nose. Good-bye." 

Thorpe rer.iiy didwaLk. off and with a very f ast pace* A couple 
of strides and he was around the corner. 

what did he mean? He sort of mellowed there at the last. 
Did that mean his "no" really wasn't no? Roy stood there think¬ 
ing . 
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He had made a fool of himself. Anyone should know that 
nothing is more futile than begging for love. Smart people 
cleverly showed themselves off until the desired object realised 
what he was missing. It took persistence and ingenuity. Yet 
it was the only way. If you jumped the gun and begged for it 
you were lost. 

.out he was leaving town. He had to beg for it. He didn't 
have months of time to wait until Larry I'horpe saw the light. 

Or was he leaving town? What made him think he was sure 
to get s job even if he managed to find Beulah *stor? The chances 
were he would be in o’ort boomer tomorrow and day after tomorrow 
and many tomorrows after that. Hollis would straighten things 
out with the dean and immediately start psychoanalysing his em¬ 
barrassing little brother-in-law. It would take time, lots of time. 

He looked at his watch. It was five minutes to eleven. 

The sweep second hand whirling around the dial seemed to be 
reminding him of something. What was it? 

"Roy," he heard someone cell. "Roy, could I help you in 
some way? I suppose you came into my backyard with that woman. 
Exactly what did she want? won't you come inside and tell me 
sb ut it?" 

Dolores Fox was standing on the back door step holding- 
open the screen. She was dressed in an expensive looking laven¬ 
der -silk negligee patterned with splotches of navy blue and white 
flowers. Good heavens she had died her hair. It could not have 
turned into such an elegant shade of pearl grey since last 
December. The beautiful stuff was brushed into a perfect pomp- 
ad or over her brow and swirled in waves half way over her ears 
to end in ringlets at the back of her neck. 
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"I'm sorry, 

Mrs. -ox," 

said 

Roy. 

"I'm sorry we 

came 

barging into your 

backyard. 

We sh 

ould 

have waited at 

the front 

door. There's no 

excuse whs 

tever 

for 

us to come rush 

ing around 


to the back. we 'wouldn't have done it except we had something 
on cur minds. we're sorry." 

"We?" said Delores. "I see only one of you. And I saw 
that strange woman take off and leave you behind. It seems 
everybody is leaving you behind. won't you come in? You prob- 
ably don t like coffee. la's all I've got. Coffee is getting 


scarce. 'They say they'll be rationing it by fall. Gasoline, 
tires, shoes, all sorts of things are going to be doled out 
with stamps from a ration book. This awful war—" 

Roy hated to see her standing there holding open the screen. 
Apparently she really wanted to see him. A strange women, Del¬ 
ores Fox. Always dressed in pale silks, the very picture of 
the most lonesome woman in tne world. Yet it was hard to come 
to her house without finding someone there. Larry Thorpe, for 
one, had been visiting her. And no telling what Dol Abbcl said 
or did inside. Yet the woman was welcoming him in as though 
he were her one contact with the outside world. He gladly ac¬ 
cepted her invitation and went into the kitchen. 

Inside two dirty coffee cups sat on a little table sand¬ 
wiched between the cabinet and the refrigerator. They were 
egg-shell porcelain cups edged in a lecey gold band that har¬ 
monized with ' a small pink rose design. One of the cups was 
chipped where the handle .joined the top rim. A sugar and creamer 

to match sat on a doily in the center of the little tabid. In 
front of them was a dark blue plate with a lone raisin muffin 
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surrounded by some crumbs. In took nc detective et all to 

see that two- people and no more had been sharingcoffee and gossip. 

"I'll warm up the pot," she said. "there's s drop or 
two left in it. enough for both of us to wet our tongues." 
i.s soon ss she flipped the burner. handle and the pilot light 
iio the flame she tip—toed co tne Kitchen door sno peered out 
toward the front' of the house. It was easy to see that this 
was her peek-hole. Probably a little mirror in the back hall 
was angled sc she could see through the living room windows. 

"poor vinnie," she said. "Still spading away at that 
pesky grass. Yesterday she completely ruined our spider lillies 
Just when they were about to_bloom. What should I do with her? 
Roy, do you have any suggestions? My sister is getting crankier 
every year. We need to get sway from this place. If we stuck 
with‘our budget we could sford little trips to Mexico, maybe 
to California. We so desperately need a break, something that 
will make us feel restored. But it seems we’re always faced with 
some expense that we hadn't counted on." 

"x don't know," said Roy. "Minnie seems happy.spading the 
yard. All I suggest is she go ahead and do it." 

"Oh, Roy, you're too practical," She laughed when she said 


it. 


"A minute ago someone accused me of being cold-blooded. 
Before that someone else said l ’was a country hick. I must 
give a bad impression." 


-be twittered and assured him that was not the 
pie are Jealous of you. -that's'Why they get snippy, 
all boys showed up as well as you do. Malcolm, for 
1 suppose Larry told you the sad news. I saw you tw 


case. "Teo- 
I wish 
example. 
o talking 
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together, end I didn't wont to interrupt, i knew hs 


:e .. une 


you about Yaleelm. 

When he gets 

home that'll 

be another 

ex— 

pens©. Ih e r e 1 s noth 

ing to do but 

send him to 

that place 

in 

--e n t u c hy and try t o 

get him cured 

. You would 

think the 

:.r:L t y 

would want boys badl 

y enough to f 

oot the bill 

of curing !: 

i i d 


coemseivss. If only we hod soneone to investigate things. 

-o .you know of anyone who could jog the Array a little bit and 
see if they sight not be giving iielcoira a raw deal?" 

"Ac," -a-oy said. Of course he wss thinning of Hollis. 

~ut he also knew Hollis would throw a fit at having to help s 
second problem child. At the same time the thing in the back 
cf his mind had fought its way to consciousness. At eleven 
fifteen he was to meet Oswald KcKsy. He glanced at his watch. 

"Is everything alright with you?" Dolores asked. "All 
this news in the papers. Good heavens, that fellow Hale elm 
roomed with is in a terrible fix. Let's hope nothing rubs off 
on to us. ■rhe thing to go is lay low for awhile. Everything 
all right with you, isn't it?" 


-oes Lsrrv 


is aii 

"i'here's nothing to worry about," said Hop 
come here very often?" 

^he did not answer.but continued with her general Questions 
as though she hadn't heard him. "I believe you've got a good 
part in one of the drama department's plays, haven't you? You're- 
still in it, aren't you?" 

ibis was so pointless. Coffee with a woman who was coverin? 
up her troubles with charm could lead to nothing but indigestion. 
He should be out of here and hurrying down to the Triple Y. 

Common sense told him it would be idiotic to stand up the head 
of your department. After ell Cyst meeting him at the Tripl-e X 
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would not mean he would have to go to bed with him tonight, 
anyone could see McKay was feeling sorry for Roy, and right 
now he seemed to be hell bent on doing little things for'him, 
little things that the rest of the world wouldn't get wind of. 
It might mean he was sort of silly about Roy, but not necessar¬ 


ily. No complications would arise until the. distant future. 

Besides McKay was so nice. If you had to stay here and 
be psychoanalysed and be nice to everyone the professor would 
be a wonderfully comforting rock that he could crawl to for 
shelter. The old man wasn't bad., in fact he wasn't old. The 
truth was he might not be much older than Larry Thorpe. 

"Larry and I were not talking about Malcolm," said Roy. 

He had to break up this conversation some way. The truth might 
hr.ak it off for good. But he pressed his lips together and 
decided not to go on with the truth.- It would get him no where. 

°he didn't seem to notice the conversation had become sat 
ursted with new overtones. "What are you plans for the summer? 
mre you going on to school? I hear the University is encourag¬ 
ing students to attend summer school, to get their education 
out of the way as quickly as possible. The war time rush, 
if you get it out of the way quicker you're supposed to be 
able to do great things for your country quicker." Her face 
became clouded with a frown. 

"l've got to go," said Roy. "I'Ve got an appointment," 


and he excused himself as quickly as possible. °he did not 
really seem to mind if he left so soon, and there was no ques¬ 
tion about the way he should leave. It would be through the 
front door. She still dropped slightly cynical phrases 


about the- 
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wer effort ss she politely led him through the central hell. 

The door where she did her practicing was closed, but a door 
which led to s bedroom was not. You could see into it, the 
freshly made bed and neat toilet articles arranged on the 
dresser, light pouring through a curtainless window, the fresh 
air rustling in through its slightly riased sash. No one was 
hiding in that room. 

"You are still practicing?" he asked. "You still sic-?" 

"“hy bless you, yes," she said. "If you would like to 
cone back at one o'clock I'm going to work on some belle cento 
arias from Bellini." 

"One?" asked Hoy. "I'm afraid not. I've got an appoint¬ 
ment at one." He did not add that it was with the dean, for 
did he add that he had another appointment in five minutes. 

Hoy found that he did not went to leave.even to fill an appoint¬ 
ment with some one ss nice as Oswald McKay. When he went out 
the front door he would be giving up on trying to find Beulah 
-"‘Stcr. He would be giving up on getting a .job. It was ridicu¬ 
lous of him to be wasting words 'with Dolores and never ask her 
out-rought if Beulah were here. He should have come right out 
with that question at first. 

-"I'm trying to locate Beulah Astor," he said. "You don't 
happen to know where I could get ahold of her?" 

"Why, no, J*oy. Beulah hasn't been here in months. Ho 
one comes to see us any more. It's strange . That woman you came 
with practically demanded that I produce Beulah out of thin 
air. I'm so sorry to disappoint both of you. You can see 
no one is here but Vinnie and I." 

It was true. Their little house seemed deserted. No 


y o u s ing s o m e n o w ? ’' 

he asked. 

1! ~ 

ust 

one 

keep him 

inside the 

house. He 

WO 

uld 

not 

r, an act 

which wou 

la mean he i 

g?as 

giv 

inn 


dropped glove was in sight, no forgotten scarf. He couldn't 
even detect a whiff of cigarette stoke. 

"Co. Id I he a 
After oil, it woul 
be going out tie door, 
up completely. 

"~>ut Hog," she said. "I hove to put up the padding and 
everything. You know that. If not at one, then maybe next week.' 

"Heybe so," said *oy. 

~-he was showing' him out the front door. On the step he 
was tempted to stop and tell her everything, about the trouble 
he had had last night, about his appointment with the dean. 

But he realised it would be as much a waste of time as telling 
her that the conversation back there with Larry Thorpe meant 
a love affair was painfully ended. 

The door closed behind him. As he walked toward the 
str.et he glanced at his watch, eleven seven. Even if he ran 
he could not rendezvous on time, right now McKay might be 
sitting alone in one of the plastic upholstered booths slightly 
afraid that Roy would stand him.up. How doubt he would wait. 

He might even wait until eleven thirty, or who knows he could 
hang on desperately until twelve. It ell depended on how stuck 


'n r* cr. 


with Roy. roor man. 


Roy had sauntered a block down the street before he be¬ 
gan to piece together a new idea. He, it wasn't an idea. It 
was something too silly to be true, like the twist ending to 
&■ gra e 3 movie. 

But it might be worth investigating.. Ana if he got caught 




it would be no worse then setting discovered in her backy-rd. 

The clues, all admittedly very vague, were these: Vinnie was 
shading in the yard when her sister had'no intention of singing 
in her cubby hole. »’hy did she stay out toiling '.way at turf 
and sea on a v: te day? Dolores, in her conversation with P.cy 
had been careful not to mention the last time they had been 
together. That was last December seventh, a date very easy 
to remember, "mohgst ether things, ^oy had been locking for a 
place to stay, possibly the little room over the garage. Dolor 
h'-d, for once, lost her composure and told him the place was 
not for him. Tooay, the very polite- Dolores had not seen fit 
to apologize about their little spat. Why? Could it be beesus 
the conversation might strayto the renters room over the garage? 
She had been careful to throw open all doors in the house, but 
what about the garage? 

The back side of the garage was covered with trellis work 
end climbing roses. Some auite beautiful varieties were just 
beginning to bloom. A Herbert Hoover was showing the yellow 
and pink combination that was so striking. Beside it was the 
white Peace rose that seemed so pure against the sparkling gree 
leaves. The last variety, the one over by the outside stairway 
was s dark American Beauty. Its long stems pushed the flowers 
out almost s though 'they wanted to’shake hands with the passer 
b v . 

The . narrow outside stairway leading to the upper room 
needed repainting. You could still see it was white, but to 
be really fresh Dolores should somehow squeeze some money out 
of her budget to buy paint. Boy had taken no more than two 
steps up those stairs before he knew he had hit pay dirt. 
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I'fae : ocr at the top, also covered with slightly peeling white 
: ci t, opened, end there was Beulah 1st or. 

Beulah bed r pig skin valise in her hand and was dressed 

A 

as though ready to travel. Hoy noticed the new life eh - ad of 
her had already brought greet changes in her personal habits. 

11 year, while teaching, she had locked terrible. He matter 
vfr t dress . he had on it either didn't hang right or it was 
ths wren; color. Her makeup was notoriously splotched, no 
h e r h air . : r; s hit- a no - r u n. 

^ut -eday Beulah looked great. Everything she had on was 
simple bur perfect, her orange summer dress matched identically 
colored shoes, both of which made her dark brown hair radiate 
at its most lusterous. -ertunsrely, she had left off a hat 
entirely, j. old scarf around her neck contrasted .lust enough 
to mare her look completely attired., she was c .rrying a air 
of orange gloves in the hand that did not hole the valise. 

Her eyes bugged'out when she saw Roy. '-‘-'be presence of 
someone on the stairway t rew her too much for her to h-ve time 
to think of anything subtle. She blurted out, "what do you 
want?" 

"leuIsb. I mean Hiss Hotor. Bo you mind if I call you 
Beulah? Ch.ce you told us in class we could use your first name. 
I thin.: I'm ready for to professional stage. I could be on 
uncle .study or take a bit part. . I'm not of the draft age. 1' n 
willing to travel right now. It doesn't matter that school is 
not cut. A yob is more important to me than finishing out the 
semester." 

Beulah sat down her valise, tewk the pair of gloves and 
slapped at a lady bug that had landed on her left breast. "You 


had landed on her left breast 
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his wo 

man was 
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urprising 


sms. 

Roy h. 

ad 

seen ■ 

picture 

s • 

of Magda Cowl 

c-s : 


had 


to reed for her. w hil 


-,me arid had supposed she was an aver .jo si7.00 wo"cn. how he 
saw that.her beautiful face and figure were the same, but both 
were on a diminuitive sale. She made up for the siz-e with vitality. 

"ith one step on her beautiful leg she placed herself 
in front of the valise so the sunlight caught her blonde hair 
ana illuminated her blue eyes. Roy also noticed that it illum- 
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want to hear you read something entirely different." 

Inside the room Roy saw where some of Dolores-'s budget 
had gone. No doubt the outside stairs were unpainted because 
she had blown the limit on the inside. New wall paper made 
the place seem like a movie setting for a quaint old house 
in few -England. A hand woven rag rug looked expensive rather 
than what one usually associates with rags. The bedroom fur¬ 
niture was new maple. The winnow curtains were a filmy dotted 
Swiss that completed the picture of good taste. 

Hiss oowles put on a pair of glasses, settled down in a 
fieshly slip-covered chair and handed Roy a fairly thick type¬ 
written script. Roy noticed it was titled, Nottingham Nights 
and was by someone named Laura Leash. 

It turned out to oe another British war play, and the 
part he was reading was that of another RAB pilot. Just like 

A A2se Grows on the White Cliff s of Dover this one opened with 
a bombing raid. 

r.e was surprised and amused at the conversation that went 
on after he had read a bit. Miss Cowles was saying, "This play 
gets me. That Rose thing doesn't. Maybe it's because Laura 


Leash is really British. 


one doesn't have to strain to get that 


p-.rt of it; over. I was thinking last night, all the time I 
was hid up in the balcony, Abbol is working too hard at it. 

Lou get nothing but British, British thrown at you in every line.. 
i like a play with some content in it. Some guts to it." 

.beulah didn t like this turn of events. She 'was shrewd 
enough not to contradict the famous Miss Cowles, but she did 
remind her time was getting short. "The plane won't wait for 


A 
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Suddenly 

Magda got 

up and s 

aid. 

"I've made 

up my 

Tiind . 

We're going to 

do Hottin 

gham next 

foil 

, not Rose. 

That' 

s that*" 

Beulah tv 

visaed one 

foot. " 

We' d 

better get 

out to 

the 

airport. We can talk over about 

next 

fall on the 

plane. 

M 


"There's no talking to it. we' re going to do Nottingham ." 

"Lee's just get to the airport," said Beulah. "Let's 
just get on the plane. We right bump into Merle out at the 
airport." 

"Merle is out," said Magda Cowles. "Che didn't show up 
well last night. We don't need another actress. We need 
someone to take Tv-;inky 1 3 place until Snows closes in August. 

We might need someone to take Lanforth's place in the Notting ¬ 
ham cast if he gets drafted in October." 

"We can think about all this on the plane. We don't 
have to chooso and cast next fall's play right here in this roora- 

Roy was seeing several things. Dol Abbol's rush to find 
Beulah was not motivated by jealousy. She, too, was looking 
for a chance to get ahead in the cheater. She gave up too scon. 

Ms da locked at Roy. "How are you fixed with Uncle Sam? 

The draft isn't breathing down your neck, is it?" ..hen Roy 
assured her he was only seventeen she said, "How about your plane 
fare to Denver? Have you got enough cash to get on the plane 
with us in thirty minutes? I can put you up in a hotel room in 
Denver, I can rut you on as an understudy until Snows of 
Torment closes in August. If you're net in the service I 
might be able to work you in some place in our Broadway show this 
fall, whatever we decide to do. But no plane money. Ho advances 
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The only way Roy could Jump this last hurdle was to tell 
Magda that he had written home to his father for fifty dollars, 
that the letrer might be at his boarding house when the noon 
mail came. If they could stop by his address they would find 
his suitcase already packed. The check from his Dad might be 
there too. 

"Might be? That doesn't sound too good, when did you 
write for chis little handout?" 

Roy swallowed and said, "A few days ago." If he told her he 
put the letter in the mail only yesterday he might be finished 
right then and there. 

By telling her this little white lie he managed to get 
in a taxi with Beulah and Magda. They talked some more on the 
way down from Fifty-first Street to the boarding house near Vaca. 
She kept asking him what he had thought about: the future. Did 
he really want to be an actor? Beulah sot quietly in the front 
seat. Cnee she smiled at the taxi driver and asked him for a 
light. 

Roy must have given Miss Cowles the right answers because 
the lack of a letter at the boarding house did not get him fired. 
The actress sputtered a bit but finally said, "Ch, all rig't. I'll 
pay your ticket Just this once, but it all comes off your first 
check. And that big pasteboard box has to stay here. I'm 
not paying for excess baggage." 

As he got on the plane at the airport he realized he was 
leaving a lot of loose ends behind. The fact, that Mr. Boilers 
might have put term papers in his suitcase instead of shirts 
was the least of them. C e worst part would be explaining to 
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to his mother and Blanche why he could not go to Cliff's funeral. 

Then there might be the fact that his dad would not even send fifty 
dollars. He might be thinking his son, who might have grown up 
so much thqt he would have a hard time recognising him, would be 

1 n Grass'- Frairie next Friday and there would be no need to send 
a check. (Someone in Grass Prairie might also wonder why he wasn't 
distinguishing himself in the Army rather than touching his dad 
for fifty dollars—be careful of that possibility). But most of that,, 
as well as his sister's anger, would be ironed out if he really and 
truly got on the professional stage. 

At twelve o'clock the plane took off. As the engines bumped 
the fusilage down the runway he wondered about poor old McKay. 

Was he still waiting at the Triple.!? Too bad if he was, but riding 
in a four motored airplane was very exhilerating. 


THE END 



